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ADVERTISEMENT 

This book is designed as a first systematic suggestion 
of the great modern prose literature which is the glory 
of England, with a little of the best poetry here and 
there to break monotony. 

Consistently with the necessarily small bulk of a 
school-book, the prose selections will, it is hoped, be 
found as representative as they are consecutive. The 
names of the writers are all significant, and the matter 
is not hackneyed. Passages have been chosen either 
for elevation or charm of style, or else for interest of 
subject; and though no anthology, compiled how- 
ever skilfully, can give more than a faint idea of the 
wealth of English prose literature and the artistic per- 
fection of complete books, it is still something to have 
made acquaintance with the names of eminent writers, 
and so have tasted, ever so lightly, of their stock. 

An endeavour has been made to append just as 
much information as will be helpful without embarrass- 
ing the young reader (or his teacher) by the offer of 
elucidations better derived from an intelligent conning 
of the text; and the notes have been placed at the 
end of the book so that the text as a whole may not be 
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impertinently broken by explanations which are perhaps, 
after all, not desired. The commonest defect of the 
modern reading -book is to disgust the young reader 
with the mere idea of reading because of the fatiguing 
machinery with which his work is ostentatiously 
clogged. 

When the book is used in class, the teacher may 
perhaps let his pupils read through the whole of a 
passage, or a substantial part of it, before he offers or, 
demands explanations. After this has been done, the 
notes may be consulted for items likely to lend further 
interest to the narrative. 

We certainly do not usually want to know much 
about an author until our curiosity has been quickened 
by the intrinsic attractiveness of his work ; nor ought 
we to expect in our pupils, any more than in ourselves, 
a desire to know the source of a passage until some 
rational interest has been created by the reading of it. 
The profitable rule is to arouse interest in the author 
and the circumstances of his work by cultivating a 
preliminary interest in the matter of the work itself. 



The Editor desires to repeat here his thanks, re- 
corded elsewhere, to the distinguished living writers 
who have permitted themselves to be laid under contri- 
bution, and to the other holders of copyright who have, 
in his favour and for the benefit of his readers, gene- 
rously forgone their rights. 
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A GIANT AMONGST PIGMIES 

t 

Lemuel Gulliver, surgeon, was wrecked in a ship called the 
Antelope on his way to the South Seas. He was cast on an 
unknown shore and fell asleep from exhaustion. The country was 
called Lilliput and the inhabitants were tiny people only five inches 
high. The story begins when Gulliver wakes up and] finds himself 
a prisoner. 

I lay down on the grass, which was very short and 

soft, where I slept sounder than ever I remembered to 

have done in my life, ajid, as I reckoned, about nine 

hours ; for when I awaked it was just daylight. I 

attempted to rise, but was not able to stir ; for, as I 5 

happened to lie on my back, I found my arms and legs 

were strongly fastened on each side to the ground ; and 

my hair, which was long and thick, tied down in the 

same manner. I likewise felt several slender ligatures 

across my body, from my armpits to my thighs. I 10 

could only look upwards ; the sun began to grow hot, 

and the light offended my eyes. I heard a confused 

noise about me, but could see nothing except the sky. 

In a little time I felt something alive moving on my left 

leg, which, advancing gently forward over my breast, 15 

came almost up to my chin; when, bending my eyes 

downward as much as I could, I perceived it to be a 

human creature not six inches high, with a bow and 

arrow in his hand and a quiver at his back. Iw ttaa. 

1 
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20 meantime I felt at least forty more of the same kind (as 
I conjectured) following the first. I was in the utmost 
astonishment, and roared so loud that they all ran back 
in a fright ; and some of them, as I was afterwards told, 
were hurt by the falls they got by leaping from my sides 

25 upon the ground. However, they soon returned, and 

one of them ventured so far as to get a full sight of my 

face, lifting up his hands and eyes by way of admiration. 

I lay all this while, as the reader may believe, in great 

uneasiness ; at length, struggling to get loose, I had the 

30 fortune to break the strings and wrench out the pegs 
that fastened my left arm to the ground ; for, by lifting 
it up to my face, I discovered the methods they had taken 
to bind me, and at the same time, with a violent pull, 
which gave me excessive pain, I a little loosened the 

35 strings that tied down my hair on the left side, so that 
I was just able to turn my head about two inches. But 
the creatures ran off a second time before I could seize 
them ; whereupon there was a great shout in a very 
shrill accent, and in an instant I felt above a hundred 

40 arrows discharged on my left hand, which pricked me like 
so many needles ; and, besides, they shot another flight 
into the air, whereof many, I suppose, fell on my body 
(though I felt them not) and some on my face, which I 
immediately covered with my left hand. When this 

45 shower of arrows was over I fell a-groaning with grief 
and pain, and then striving again to get loose, they dis- 
charged another volley larger than the first, and some of 
them attempted with spears to stick me in the side ; but 
by good luck I had on me a buff jerkin, which they could 

50 not pierce. I thought it the most prudent method to lie 
still, and my design was to continue so till night, when, 
my left hand being already loose, I could easily free my- 
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self ; and as for the inhabitants^ I had reason to believe 
I might be a match for the greatest army they could 
bring against me, if they were all of the same size with 55 
him that I saw. But fortune disposed otherwise of me. 
When the people observed I was quiet, they discharged 
no more arrows ; but by the noise I heard, I knew 
their numbers increased ; and about four yards from me, 
over against my right ear, I heard a knocking for about 60 
an hour, like that of people at work ; when, turning my 
head that way, as well as the pegs and strings would 
permit me, I saw a stage erected about a foot and a half 
from the ground, capable of holding four of the inhabi- 
tants, with two or three ladders to mount it; from 65 
whence one of them, who seemed to be a person of 
quality, made me a long speech, whereof I understood 
not one syllable. Before he began his oration, about fifty 
of the inhabitants came and cut' the strings that fastened 
the left side of my head, which gave me the liberty of 70 
turning it to the right, and of observing the person and 
gesture of him that was about to speak. He appeared 
to be of middle age, and taller than any of the other 
three who attended him, whereof one was a page that 
held up his train and seemed to be somewhat longer than 75 
my middle finger. He acted every part of an orator, and 
I could observe many periods of threatenings and others 
of promises, pity, and kindness. I answered in a few 
words, but in the most submissive manner, lifting up 
my left hand and both my eyes to the sun, as calling 80 
him for a witness ; and being almost famished with hun- 
ger, not having eaten a morsel for some hours before I 
left the ship, I pat my finger frequently to my mouth to 
signify that I wanted food. He understood me very 
well, and descending from the stage, commMideA \ta»X ^b 
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several ladders should be applied to my sides, on which 
above a hundred of the inhabitants mounted and walked 
towards my mouth, laden with baskets full of meat, 
which had been provided and sent thither, by the king's 

90 orders. There were shoulders, legs, and loins, shaped 
like those of mutton, and very well dressed, but smaller 
than the wing of a lark. I ate them by two or three at 
a mouthful, and took three loaves at a time, about the 
bigness of musket bullets. They supplied me as fast as 

95 they could, showing a thousand marks of wonder and 
astonishment at my bulk and appetite. 

Jonathan Swift 

A PIGMY. AMONGST GIANTS 

$oem after Gulliver returned home from Lilliput, he sailed again 
in a ship called the Adventure. The ship was driven out of her 
course by a storm, and after some days came in sight of land. As 
the fresh water on board was exhausted, the captain sent some men 
on shore to get a fresh supply, and Gulliver went with them. This 
country (Brobdingnag) was inhabited by giants, to whom Gulliver 
appeared as small as the Lilliput iann had aj)peared to him. 

Our men wandered on the shore to find some fresh 
water near the sea, and I walked alone about a mile 
on the other side, where I observed the country all 
barren and rocky. I now began to be weary, and seeing 
5 nothing to entertain my curiosity, I returned gently down 
towards the creek ; and the sea being full in my view, I 
saw our men already got into the boat, and rowing for 
life to the ship. I was going to holla after them, although 
it had been to little purpose, when I observed a huge 
10 creature walking after them in the sea as fast as he could ; 
he waded out much deeper than his knees and took pro- 
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6 LONGMANS' ADVANCED READER 

digious strides ; but our men had the start of him half a 
league, and the sea thereabouts being full of sharp- 
pointed rocks, the monster was not able to overtake the 

15 boat. This I was afterwards told, for I durst not stay 
to see the issue of the adventure, but ran as fast as I 
could the way I first went, and then climbed up a steep 
hill, which gave me some prospect of the country. I 
found it fully cultivated ; but that which first surprised 

20 me was the length of the grass, which, in those grounds 
that seemed to be kept for hay, was about twenty feet 
high. 

I fell into a high road, for so I took it to be, though 
it served to the inhabitants only as a footpath through a 

25 field of barley. Here I walked on for some time, but 
could see little on either side, it being near harvest and 
the corn rising at least forty feet. I was an hour walk- 
ing to the end of this field, which was fenced in with a 
hedge of at least 120 feet high, and the trees so lofty that 

30 I could make no computation of their altitude. There 
was a stile to pass from this field into the next. It had 
four steps, and a stone to cross over when you came to 
the uppermost. It was impossible for me to climb this 
stile, because every step was six feet high, and the 

35 upper stone about twenty. I was endeavouring to fiiid 
some gap in the hedge when I discovered one of the 
inhabitants in the next field, advancing towards the stile, 
of the same size with him whom I saw in the sea pur- 
suing our boat. He appeared as tall as an ordinary 

40 spire steeple, and took about ten yards at every stride, 
as near as I could guess. I was struck with the utmost 
fear and astonishment, and ran to hide myself in 
the corn, whence I saw him at the top of the stile 
looking back into the next field on the right hand, and 
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• 

heard him call in a voice many degrees louder than 45 
a speaking trumpet ; but the noise was so high in the 
air that at first I certainly thought it was thunder. 
Whereupon seven monsters like himself came towards 
him with reaping hooks in their hands, each hook about 
the largeness of six scythes. These people were not so 50 
well clad as the first, whose servants or labourers they 
seemed to be; for, upon some words he spoke, they 
went to reap the corn in the field where I lay. I kept 
from them at as great a distance as I could, but was 
forced to move with extreme difficulty, for the stalks of 55 
the corn were sometimes not above a foot distant, so that . 
I could hardly squeeze my body betwixt them. However, 
I made a shift to go forward, till I came to part of the 
field where the corn had been laid by the rain and wind. 
Here it was impossible for me to advance a step ; for the 60 
stalks were so interwoven that I could not creep through, 
and the beards of the fallen ears so strong and pointed 
that they pierced through my clothes into my flesh. At 
the same time I heard the reapers not above a hundred 
yards behind me. Being quite dispirited with toil, and 65 
wholly overcome by grief and despair, I lay down 
between two ridges, and heartily wished that I might 
there end my days. I could not forbear thinking of 
Lilliput, whose inhabitants looked upon me as the 
greatest prodigy that ever appeared in the world ; where 70 
I was able to draw an imperial fleet in my hand and 
perform those other actions which will be recorded for 
ever in the chronicles of that empire. Scared and con- 
founded as I was, I could not forbear going on with 
these reflections, when one of the reapers, approaching 75 
within ten yards of the ridge where I lay, made me 
apprehend that with the next step I should be squashed 
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to death under his foot, or cut in two with his reaping- 
hook. And therefore, when he was again about to move, 

80 I screamed as loud as fear could make me ; whereupon 
the huge creature trod short, and looking round about 
him for some time, at last espied me as I lay on the 
ground. He considered awhile, with the caution of one 
who endeavours to lay hold on a small dangerous animal 

85 in such a manner that it shall not be able either to 

scratch or bite him, as I myself have sometimes done 

with a weasel in England. At length he ventured to 

take me behind, by the middle, between his forefinger 

• and thumb, and brought me within three yards of his 

90 eyes, that he might behold my shape more perfectly. I 
guessed his meaning, and my good fortune gave me so 
much presence of mind, that I resolved not to struggle 
in the least as he held me in the air above sixty feet 
from the ground, although he grievously pinched my 

95 sides for fear I should slip through his fingers. All I 
ventured was to raise mine eyes towards the sun and 
place my hands together in a supplicating posture, and 
to speak some words in an humble, melancholy tone, but 
he appeared pleased with my voice and gestures, and 

100 began to look upon me as a curiosity, much wondering 
to hear me pronounce articulate words, although lie could 
not understand them. He seemed to apprehend how 
cruelly I was hurt by the pressure of his thumb and 
finger, for, lifting up the lappet of his coat, he put me 

105 gently into it, and immediately ran along with me to 

his master. 

Jonathan Swift 
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THE FLYING ISLAND OF PHILOSOPHEES 

Gulliver on his third voyage was taken prisoner by pirates, who 
cast him adrift in a small boat with provisons for four days. He 
landed on a small island, collected some dry grass and sea-weed, 
and went to sleep in a cave. 

I lay all night in the cave where I had lodged my pro- 
visions. My bed was the same dry grass and sea-weed 
which I intended for fuel ; and before I could get spirits 
enough to creep out of my cave, the day was far ad- 
vanced. I walked awhile among the rocks ; the sky 5 
was perfectly clear, and the sun so hot that I was 
forced to turn my face from it, when all on a sudden it 
became obscure, as I thought, in a manner very different 
from what happens by the interposition of a cloud. I 
turned back, and perceived a vast opaque body between 10 
me and the sun, moving forwards towards the island ; 
it seemed to be about two miles high, and hid the sun 
six or seven minutes ; but I did not observe the air to 
be much colder or the sky more darkened than if I had 
stood under the shade of a mountain. As it approached 15 
nearer over the place where I was, it appeared to be a 
firm substance, the bottom flat, smooth, and shining 
very bright, from the reflection of the sea below. I took 
out my pocket perspective, and could plainly discover 
numbers of people moving up and down the sides of it, 20 
which appeared to be sloping ; but what those people 
were doing I was not able to distinguish. 

The reader can hardly conceive my astonishment to 
behold an island in the air inhabited by men, who were 
able (as it should seem) to raise or sink, or put it into 25 
progressive motion as they pleased. Soon after it ad- 
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vanced nearer ; and I could see the sides of it encompassed 
with several gradations of galleries, and stairs at certain 
intervals, to descend from one to the other. In the 

30 lowest gallery I beheld some people fishing with long 
angling-rods, and others looking on. I waved my cap 
and my handkerchief towards the island, and upon its 
nearer approach I called and shouted with the utmost 
strength of my voice. I found by their pointing to- 

35 wards me and to each other that they plainly discovered 
me, although they made no return to my shouting. But 
I could see four or five men running in great haste up 
the stairs to the top of the island, and I conjectured that 
these were sent for orders to some person in authority. 

40 The number of people increased, and in less than half 
an hour the lowest gallery appeared less than a hundred 
yards' distance from the height where I stood. I then 
put myself in the most supplicating postures, and spoke 
in the humblest accent, but received no answer. Those 

45 who stood nearest over against me seemed to be persons 
of distinction, as I supposed by their habit. They con- 
ferred earnestly with each other, looking often upon 
me. At length one of them called out in a clear, polite, 
smooth dialect, not unlike in sound to the Italian ; 

50 and therefore I returned an answer in that language. 
Although neither of us understood the other, yet my 
meaning was easily known, for the people saw the 
distress I was in. 

They made signs for me to come down from the rock, 

55 and go towards the shore, which I accordingly did ; and 
the flying island being raised to a convenient height, a 
chain was let down from the lowest gallery, with a seat 
fastened to the bottom, to which I fixed myself and was 
drawn up by pulleys. 
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At my alighting, I was surrounded with a crowd 60 
of people ; they beheld me with all the marks and 
circumstances of wonder, neither indeed was I much 
in their debt ; having never till then seen a race of 
mortals so singular in their shapes, habits, and coun- 
tenances. Their heads were all reclined either to the 65 
right or the left, one of their eyes turned inward, and 
the other directly up to the zenith. Their outward 
garments were adorned with the figures of suns, moons, 
and stars ; interwoven with those of fiddles, flutes, 
harps, trumpets, guitars, harpsichords, and many other 70 
instruments of music, unknown to us. in Europe. I 
observed, here and there, many in the habit of servants, 
with a blown bladder fastened like a flail to the end of a 
stick, which they carried in their hands. In each bladder 
was a small quantity of dried peas, or little pebbles, as 75 
I was afterward informed. With these bladders they 
now and then flapped the mouths and ears of those who 
stood near them. It seems the minds of these people 
are so taken up with intense speculations, that they 
neither can speak, nor attend to the discourses of others, 80 
without being roused by some external taction upon the 
organs of speech and hearing ; for which reason, those 
persons who are able to afford it always keep a flapper, 
nor even walk abroad or make visits without him. The 
business of this officer is, when two, three, or more per- 85 
sons are in company, gently to strike with his bladder 
the mouth of him who is to speak, and the right ear of 
him or them to whom the speaker addresses himself. 
This flapper is likewise employed diligently to attend his 
master in his walks, and upon occasion to give him a 90 
soft flap on his eyes ; because he is always so wrapped 
up in cogitation that he is in manifest danger of falling 
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down every precipice, and bouncing his head against 

every post ; and in the streets, of jostling others or 

95 being jostled himself into the kennel. 



THE KINGDOM OF TALKING HOESES 

Gulliver sailed on his fourth voyage as captain of the Adventure ; 
several of the crew died, and the men that took their places mutinied 
and put Gulliver ashore on an unknown island. This was the 
country of the Houyhnhnms or horses. 

Looking on niy left hand I saw a horse walking softly 
in the field ; he started a little when he came near me, 
but soon recovering himself, looked full in my face with 
manifest tokens of wonder. He viewed my hands and 
5 feet, walking round me several times. I would have 
pursued my journey, but he placed himself directly in 
the way, yet looking with a very mild aspect, never 
offering the least violence. We stood gazing at each 
other for some time ; at last I took the boldness to reach 

10 my hand towards his neck with a design to stroke it, 
using the common style and whistle of jockeys, when 
they are going to handle a strange horse. But this 
animal seemed to receive my civilities with disdain, 
shook his head and bent his brows, softly raising up his 

15 right fore-foot to remove my hand. Then he neighed 
three or four times, but in so different a cadence, that I 
almost began to think he was speaking to himself in 
some language of his own. 

While he and. I were thus employed, another horse 

20 came up ; who applying himself first in a very formal 
manner, they gently struck each other's right hoof 
before, neighing several times by turns, and varying 
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the sound, which seemed to be almost articulate. They 
went some paces off, as if it were to confer together, 
walking side by side, backward and forward, like persons 25 
deliberating upon some affair of weight, but often turn- 
ing their eyes towards me, as if it were to watch that I 
might not escape. I was amazed to see such actions 
and behaviour in brute beasts ; and concluded with myself, 
that if the inhabitants of this country were endued with 30 
a proportionable degree of reason, they must needs be 
the wisest people upon earth. This thought gave me so 
much comfort, that I resolved to go forward, until I could 
discover some house or village, or meet with any of the 
natives, leaving the two horses to discourse together as 35 
they pleased. But the first, who was a dapple grey, 
observing me to steal off, neighed after me in so ex- 
pressive a tone, that I fancied myself to understand what 
he meant ; whereupon I turned back, and came near to 
him to expect his further commands, but concealing my 40 
fear as much as I could. 

The two horses came up close to me, looking with 
great earnestness upon my face and hands. The grey 
steed rubbed my hat all round with his right fore-hoof, 
and discomposed it so much, that I was forced to adjust 45 
it better by taking it off and settling it again ; whereat, 
both he and his companion (who was a brown bay) 
appeared to be much surprised ; the latter felt the lappet 
of my coat, and finding it to hang loose about me, they 
both looked with new signs of wonder. He stroked my 50 
right hand, seeming to admire the softness and colour ; 
but he squeezed it so hard between his hoof and his 
pastern, that I was forced to roar ; after which they both 
touched me with all possible tenderness. They were 
under great perplexity about my shoes and stockings, 55 
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which they felt very often, neighing to each other, and 
using various gestures, not unlike those of a philosopher, 
when he would attempt to solve some new and difficult 
phenomenon. 

60 Upon the whole, the behaviour of these animals was 
so orderly and rational, so acute and judicious, that I at 
last concluded they must needs be magicians, who had 
thus metamorphosed themselves upon some design, and 
seeing a stranger in the way, resolved to divert them- 

65 selves with him ; or, perhaps, were really amazed at the 
sight of a man so very different in habit, feature, and 
complexion, from those who might probablv live in so 
remote a climate. Upon the strength of this reasoning, 
I ventured to address them in the following manner : 

70 " Gentlemen, if you be conjurers, as I have good cause 
to believe, you can understand any language ; therefore 
I make bold to let your worships know that I am a poor 
distressed Englishman, driven by his misfortunes upon 
your coast ; and I entreat one of you to let me ride upon 

75 his back, as if he were a real horse, to some house or 

' village where I can be relieved. In return of which 

favour, I will make you a present of this knife and 

bracelet," taking them out of my pocket. The two 

creatures stood silent while I spoke, seeming to listen 

80 with great attention ; and when I had ended, they 
neighed frequently towards each other, as if they were 
engaged in serious conversation. I plainly observed 
that their language expressed the passions very well, 
and the words might, with little pains, be resolved into 

85 an alphabet more easily than the Chinese. 

After some further discourse, which I then conjectured 
might relate to me, the two friends took their leave with 
the same compliment of striking each other's hoofs, and 
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the grey made me signs that I should walk before him. 

When I offered to slacken my pace, I gave him to under- 90 

stand as well as I could that I was weary and not able 

to walk faster, upon which he would stand awhile to let 

me rest. 

Jonathan Swift 



A LETTEE FEOM ME. GAY TO DE. SWIFT 

When Gulliver's Travels were first published, the name of the 
author, Dr. Swift, was not attached to them, but many people thought 
that no one else could have written them. The poet Gay, who was 
a great friend of Swift, sent him this letter to tell him about the 
success of the new amusing book and to ask him if he had written it. 

17th November, 1726. 

About ten days ago a book was published here of the 
travels of one Gulliver, which hath been the conversation 
of the whole town ever since. The whole impression 
sold in a week ; and nothing is more diverting than to 
hear the different opinions people give of it, though all 5 
agree in liking it extremely. It is generally said that 
you are the author ; but, I am told, the bookseller declares 
he knows not from what hand it came. From the highest 
to the lowest it is universally read, from the Cabinet 
Council to the nursery. The politicians to a man agree 10 
that it is free from particular reflections, but that the ' 
satire on general societies of men is too severe. Not but 
that we now and then meet with people of greater per- 
spicuity, who are in search for particular applications in 
every leaf ; and it is highly probable we shall have keys 15 
published to give light into Gulliver's design. Your 
friend, my Lord Harcourt, commends it very much, 
though he thinks in some places the luatte too iax. 



K 
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carried. The Duchess Dowager of Marlborough is iu 
20 raptures at it ; she says she can dreaiu of nothing else 
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since she road it : she declares that she hath now found 
out that her whole life hath been lost in caressing the 
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worst part of mankind and treating the best as her foes ; 
and that if she knew Gulliver, though he had been the 
worst enemy she ever had, she would give up her present 25 
acquaintance for his friendship. You may see by this 
that you are not much injured by being supposed the 
author of this piece. If you are, you have disobliged us 
and two or three of your best friends, in not giving us 
the least hint of it while you were with us ; and in par- 30 
ticular Dr. Arbuthnot, who says it is ten thousand pities 
he had not known it, he could have added such abundance 
of things upon every subject. Among lady critics, some 
have found out that Mr. Gulliver had a particular malice 
to maids of honour. Notwithstanding, I am told 35 
the princess hath read it with great pleasure. As to 
other critics, they think the flying island is the least 
entertaining ; and so great an opinion the town have of 
the impossibility of Gulliver's writing at all below him- 
self, it is agreed that part was not writ by the same hand, 40 
though this hath its defenders too. It hath passed Lords 
and Commons, and the whole town, men, women, and 
children, are quite full of it. 

Perhaps I may all this time be talking to you of a book 
you have never seen, and which hath not yet reached 45 
Ireland ; if it hath not, I believe what we have said will 
be sufficient to recommend it to your reading, and that 
you will order me to send it to you. 

But it will be much better to come over yourself and 
read it here, where you will have the pleasure of variety 50 
of commentators, to explain the difficult passages to you. 
We all rejoice that you have fixed the precise time of 
your coming to be with the first swallow ; which we 
modern naturalists pronounce ought to be reckoned 

from the end of February at farthest. But to us, your 55 

2 
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friends, the coming of such a black swallow as you will 
make a summer in the worst of seasons. 



COLONEL ESMOND MEETS DEAN SWIFT 

Colonel Esmond, a very distinguished soldier and gentleman, 
had called at the printer's office on business. While he was there 
Dr. Swift cams in, and, mistaking him for the printer's man, was 
very rude and overbearing in his manner. Esmond enjoyed making 
himself known when they next met at a dinner-party. 

The colonel then, having writ a paper for one of the 
Tory journals called the Post-Boy , and having business 
at the Exchange, where Mistress Beatrix wanted a pair 
of gloves or a fan very likely, Esmond went to correct 
5 his paper, and was sitting at the printer's, when the 
famous Dr. Swift came in, his Irish fellow with him 
that used to walk before his chair, and bawled out his 
master's name with great dignity. 

Mr. Esmond was waiting for the printer too, whose 

10 wife had gone to the tavern to fetch him, and was 
meantime engaged in drawing a picture of a soldier on 
horseback for a dirty little pretty boy of the printer's 
wife, whom she had left behind her. 

" I presume you are the editor of the Post-Boy, sir? " 

15 says the doctor in a grating voice that had an Irish 
twang ; and he looked at the colonel from under his 
two bushy eyebrows with a pair of very clear blue eyes. 
His complexion was muddy, his figure rather fat, his 
chin double. He wore a shabby cassock, and a shabby 

20 hat over his black wig, and he pulled out a great gold 
watch, at which he looks very fierce. 

"I am but a contributor, Dr. Swift," says Esmond, 
with the little boy still on his knee. He was sitting 
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with his back in the window, so that the doctor could 
not see him. 

" "Who told you I was Dr. Swift ? " says the doctor, 25 
eyeing the other very haughtily. 

" Your Reverence's valet bawled out your name," 
says the colonel. "I should Judge you brought him 
from Ireland? " 30 

" And pray, sir, what right have you to judge whether 




(By permission af Messrs. Smith, Elder, i£ Co.) 

my servant came from Ireland or no '? I want to speak 
with your employer, Mr. Leach. I'll thank ye, go fetch 
him." 

" Where's your papa, Tommy ? " asks the colonel of 35 
the child, a dirty little wretch in a frock. 

Instead of answering, the child begins to cry ; the 
doctor's appearance had no doubt frightened the poor 
little imp. 
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40 " Send that squalling little brat about his business, 
and do what I bid ye, sir," says the doctor. 

" I must finish the picture first for Tommy," says the 
colonel, laughing. " Here, Tommy, will you have your 
pandour with whiskers or without ? " 
45 " Whisters," says Tommy, quite intent on the picture. 
" Who the devil are ye, sir? " cries the doctor ; " are 
ye a printer's man, or are ye not ? " he pronounced it 
like naught. 

" Your Keverence needn't raise the devil to ask who I 
50 am," says Colonel Esmond. " Did you ever hear of 
Dr. Faustus, little Tommy ? or Friar Bacon who in- 
vented gunpowder and set the Thames on fire?" 

Mr. Swift turned quite red, almost purple. " I did 
not intend any offence, sir," says he. 
55 " I daresay, sir, you offended without meaning," says 
the other drily. 

"Who are ye, sir? Do you know who I am, sir? 

You are one of the pack of Grub Street scribblers that 

my friend, Mr. Secretary, hath laid by the heels. How 

60 dare ye, sir, speak to me in this tone ? " cries the doctor, 

in a great fume. 

" I beg your honour's humble pardon if I have offended 
your honour," says Esmond in a tone of great humility. 
" Eat her than be sent to the Comptor, or be put in the 
65 pillory, there's nothing I wouldn't do. But Mrs. Leach, 
the printer's lady, told me to mind Tommy whilst she 
went for her husband to the tavern, and I daren't leave 
the child lest he should fall into the fire ; but if your 

Keverence will hold him " 

70 "2 take the little beast ! " says the doctor, starting 
back. " I am engaged to your betters, fellow. Tell 
Mr. Leach that when he makes an appointment with 
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Dr. Swift he had best keep it, do ye hear? And 
keep a respectful tongue in your head, sir, when you 

75 address a person like me." 

" I'm but a poor broken-down soldier," says the 
colonel, " and I've seen better days, though I am forced 
now to turn my hand to writing. We can't help our 
fate, sir." 

80 "You're the person that Mr. Leach hath spoken to 
me of, I presume. Have the goodness to speak civilly 
when you are spoken to — and tell Leach to call at my 
lodgings in Bury Street, and bring the papers with him 
to-night at ten o'clock. And the next time you see me, 

85 you'll know me, and be civil, Mr. Kemp." 

Poor Kemp, who had been a lieutenant at the be- 
ginning of the war, and fallen into misfortune, was the 
writer of the Post-Boy, and now took honest Mr. Leach's 
pay in place of her Majesty's. Esmond had seen this 

90 gentleman, and a very ingenious, hard-working, honest 
fellow he was, toiling to give bread to a great family, 
and watching up many a long winter night to keep the 
wolf from his door. And Mr. St. John, who had liberty 
always on his tongue, had just sent a dozen of the 

95 Opposition writers into prison, and one actually into 
the pillory, for what he called libels, but libels not half 
so violent as those writ on our side. With regard to 
this very piece of tyranny, Esmond had remonstrated 
strongly with the Secretary, who laughed, and said the 
100 rascals were served quite right, and told Esmond a joke 
of Swift's regarding the matter, and great as the doctor's 
genius might be, and splendid his ability, Esmond for 
one would affect no love for him, and never desired to 
make his acquaintance. The doctor was at court 

105 every Sunday assiduously enough, a place the colonel 
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frequented but rarely, though he had a great induce- 
ment to go there in the person of a fair maid of honour 
of her Majesty's ; and the airs and patronage that Mr. 
Swift gave himself, forgetting gentlemen of his country 
whom he knew perfectly, his loud talk, at once insolent 110 
and servile, nay, perhaps his very intimacy with Lord 
Treasurer and the Secretary, who indulged all his freaks 
and called him Jonathan, you may be sure were re- 
marked by many a person of whom the proud priest 
himself took no note, during that time of his vanity 115 
and triumph. 

'Twas but three days after the 15th of November, 
1712 (Esmond minds him well of the date), that he 
went by invitation to dine with his general, the foot of 
whose table he used to take on these festive occasions, 120 
as he had done at many a board, hard and plentiful, 
during the campaign. This was a great feast, and of 
the latter sort ; the honest old gentleman loved to treat 
his friends splendidly ; his Grace of Ormond, before he 
joined his army as generalissimo ; my Lord Viscount 125 
Bolingbroke, one of her Majesty's Secretaries of State ; 
my Lord Orkney, that had served with us abroad, being 
of the party. His Grace of Hamilton, Master of the 
Ordnance, in whose honour. the feast had been given 
upon his approaching departure as Ambassador to Paris, 130 
had sent an excuse to General Webb at two o'clock, 
but an hour before the dinner : nothing but the most 
immediate business, his Grace said, should have pre- 
vented him having the pleasure of drinking a parting 
glass to the health of General Webb. His absence 135 
disappointed Esmond's old chief, who suffered much 
from his wounds besides ; and though the company 
was grand, it was rather gloomy. St. John came last, 
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and brought a friend with him : "I'm sure," says my 

140 general, bowing very politely, "my table hath always 
a place for Dr. Swift ". 

Mr. Esmond went up to the doctor with a bow and 
a smile : " I gave Dr. Swift's message," says he, 
"to the printer: I hope he brought your pamphlet to 

145 your lodgings in time ". Indeed poor Leach had come 
to his house very soon after the doctor left it, being 
brought away rather tipsy from the tavern by his 
thrifty wife ; and he talked of Cousin Swift in a maudlin 
way, though of course Mr. Esmond did not allude to 

150 this relationship. The doctor scowled, blushed, and 
was much confused, and said scarce a word during the 
whole of dinner. A very little stone will sometimes 
knock down these Goliaths of wit ; and this one was 
often discomfited when met by a man of any spirit ; he 

155 took his place sulkily, put water in his wine that the 
others drank plentifully, and scarce said a word. 

William Makepeace Thackekay 



SATAN'S WITHERED GLORY 

Satan, cast out of heaven with all the angels -who joined him in 
his rebellion, reviews his forces and prepares to address them. 

He above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent 
Stood like a tower ; his form had yet not lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured ; as when the sun new risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams, or from behind the moon 
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In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 

Perplexes monarchs. Darkened so, yet shone 




Above them all the Archangel : but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
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15 Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride 
Waiting revenge : cruel his eye, but cast 
Signs of remorse and passion to behold 
The fellows of his crime, the followers rather 
(Far other once beheld in bliss), condemned 

20 For ever now to have their lot in pain, 
Millions of spirits for his fault amerced 
Of Heaven, and from eternal splendours flung 
For his revolt, yet faithful how they stood, 
Their glory withered. As when Heaven's fire 

25 . Hath scathed the forest oaks, or mountain pines, 
With sing&d top their stately growth though bare 
Stands on the blasted heath. He now prepared 
To speak ; whereat their doubled ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half enclose him round 

30 With all his peers : attention held them mute. 
Thrice he assayed, and thrice in spite of scorn, 
Tears such as angels weep burst forth : at last 
Words interwove with sighs found out their way. 

John Milton 



THE ROYAL EXCHANGE IN QUEEN ANNE'S 

REIGN 

A famous London sight in the eighteenth century. 

There is no place in the town which I so much love to 
frequent as the Royal Exchange. It gives me a secret 
satisfaction, and in some measure, gratifies my vanity, 
as I am an Englishman, to see so rich an assembly of 
5 countrymen and foreigners consulting together upon the 
private business of mankind, and making this metropolis 
a kind of emporium for the whole earth. I must con- 



THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 



tees \ look upon high-change to be a great council, in 
which aW considerable nations have their representatives, 
factors in the trading world are what ambassadors are 10 




in the politic world ; they negotiate affairs, conclude 
treaties, and maintain a good correspondence between 
those wealthy societies of men that are divided from one 
another by seas and oceans, or live on the different 
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15 extremities of a continent. I have often been pleased 
to hear disputes adjusted between an inhabitant of Japan 
and an alderman of London, or to see a subject of the 
Great Mogul entering into a league with one of the Czar 
of Muscovy. I am infinitely delighted in mixing with 

20 these several ministers of commerce, as they are distin- 
guished by their different walks and different languages : 
sometimes I am jostled among a body of Armenians ; 
sometimes I am lost in a crowd of Jews ; and sometimes 
make one in a group of Dutchmen. I am a Dane, Swede, 

25 or Frenchman at different times ; or rather fancy myself 
like the old philosopher, who, upon being asked what 
countryman he was, replied that he was a citizen of the 
world. 

Though I very frequently visit this busy multitude of 

30 people, I am known to nobody there but my friend, Sir 
Andrew, who often smiles upon me as he sees me 
bustling in the crowd, but at the same time connives at 
my presence without taking any further notice of me. 
There is indeed a merchant of Egypt, who just knows 

35 me by sight, having formerly remitted me some money 
to Grand Cairo ; but as I am not versed in the modern 
Coptic, our conferences go no farther than a bow and a 
grimace. 

This grand scene of business gives me an infinite 

40 variety of solid and substantial entertainments. As I 
am a great lover of mankind, my heart naturally over- 
flows with pleasure at the sight of a prosperous and 
happy multitude, insomuch, that at many public solem- 
nities I cannot forbear expressing my joy with tears that 

45 have stolen down my cheeks. For this reason I am 
wonderfully delighted to see such a body of men thriving 
in their own private fortunes, and at the same time pro- 
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moting the public stock ; or, in other words, raising 
estates for their own families, by bringing into their 
country whatever is wanting, and carrying out of it 50 
whatever is superfluous. 

Nature seems to have taken a peculiar care to dis- 
seminate the blessings among the different regions of 
the world, with an eye to this mutual intercourse and 
traffic among mankind, that the natives of the several 55 
parts of the globe might have a kind of dependence upon 
one another, and be united together by this common 
interest. Almost every degree produces something pecu- 
liar to it. The food often grows in one country and the 
sauce in another. The fruits of Portugal are corrected 60 
by the products of Barbadoes ; the infusion of a China 
plant sweetened with the pith of an Indian cane. The 
Philippine Islands give a flavour to our European bowls. 
The single dress of a woman of quality is often the pro- 
duct of a hundred climates. The muff and the fan come 65 
together from the different ends of the earth. The scarf 
is sent from the torrid zone, and the tippet from 
beneath the pole. The brocade petticoat rises out of 
the mines of Peru, and the diamond necklace out of the 
bowels of Indostan. 70 

If we consider our own country in its natural prospect, 
without any of the benefits and advantages of commerce, 
what a barren, uncomfortable spot of earth falls to our 
share ! Natural historians tell us, that no fruit grows 
originally among us besides hips and haws, acorns and 75 
pig-nuts, with other delicacies of the like nature ; that 
our climate of itself, and without the assistance of art, 
can make no further advances towards a plum than to a 
sloe, and carries an apple to no greater a perfection than 
a crab ; that our melons, our peaches, our figs, our apricots, 80 
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and cherries, are strangers among us, imported in different 
ages, and naturalised in our English gardens ; and that 
they would all degenerate and fall away into the trash of 
our own country 7 , if they were wholly neglected by the 

85 planter, and left to the mercy of our sun and soil. Nor 
has traffic more enriched our vegetable world than it has 
improved the whole face of nature among us. Our ships 
are laden with the harvest of every climate ; our tables 
are stored with spices and oils and wines ; our rooms are 

90 filled with pyramids of China, and adorned with the 
workmanship of Japan ; our morning's draught comes to 
us from the remotest corners of the earth ; we repair 
our bodies by the drugs of America and repose ourselves 
under Indian canopies. My friend Sir Andrew calls the 

95 vineyards of France our gardens ; the spice islands our 
hot-beds ; the Persians our silk-weavers, and the Chinese 
our potters. 

Nature indeed furnishes us with the bare necessaries 
of life, but traffic gives us a great variety of what is 

100 useful, and at the same time supplies us with everything 
that is convenient and ornamental. Nor is it the least 
part of this our happiness, that while we enjoy the 
remotest products of the north and south, we are free 
from those extremities of weather which give them 

105 birth ; that our eyes are refreshed with the green fields 
of Britain, at the same time that our palates are feasted 
with fruits that rise between the tropics. 

For these reasons there are not more useful members 
in a commonwealth than merchants. They knit man- 

110 kind together in a mutual intercourse of good offices, 
distribute the gifts of nature, find work for the poor, and 
wealth to the rich, and magnificence to the great. Our 
English merchant converts the tin of his own country 
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into gold, and exchanges his wool for rubies. The 
Mohammedans are clothed in our British manufacture, 115 
and the inhabitants of the frozen zone warmed with 
the fleeces of our sheep. 

When I have been upon the 'Change, I have often 
fancied one of our old kings standing in person where 
he is represented in effigy, and looking down upon the 120 
wealthy concourse of people with which that place is 
every day filled. In this case, how would he be sur- 
prised to hear all the languages of Europe spoken in 
this little spot of his former dominions, and to see so 
many private men, who in his time would have been the 125 
vassals of some powerful baron, negotiating like princes 
for greater sums of money than were formerly to be met 
with in the royal treasury ! Trade, without enlarging 
the British territories, has given us a kind of additional 
empire : it has multiplied the number of the rich, made 130 
our landed estates infinitely more valuable than they 
were formerly, and added to them an accession of other 
estates as valuable as the lands themselves. 

Joseph Addison 

AN ADVENTUBOUS JOUBNEY 

A young gentleman named Tom Jones, accompanied by his 
friend Partridge, meets a high wag man. 

They were got about two miles beyond Barnet, and it 
was now the dusk of the evening, when a genteel-look- 
ing man, but upon a very shabby horse, rode up to 
Jones, and asked him whether he was going to London, 
to which Jones answered in the affirmative. The 5 
gentleman replied, "I should be obliged to you, sir, if 
you will accept of my company ; for it is very late, and 
J am a stranger to the road ". Jones readily cotiugliad. 
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with the request ; and on they travelled together, 

10 holding that sort of discourse which is usual on such 
occasions. 

Of this, indeed, robbery I was the principal topic, upon 
which subject the stranger expressed great apprehen- 
sions ; but Jones declared he had very little to lose, and 

15 consequently as little to fear. Here Partridge could not 
forbear putting in his word. " Your honour," said he, 
"may think it little; but 1 am sure, if I had a £100 
bank-note in my pocket, as you have, I should be 
very sorry to lose it ; but for my part, I never was less 

20 afraid in my life ; for we are four of us, and if we all 
stand by one another, the best man in England can't 
rob us. Suppose he should have a pistol ; he can kill 
but one of us, and a man can die but once — that's my 
comfort; a man can die but once." Besides the reliance 

25 on superior numbers, a kind of valour which has raised 
a certain nation among the moderns to a high pitch of 
glory, there was another reason for the extraordinary 
courage which Partridge now discovered ; for he had at 
present as much of that quality as was in the power of 

30 liquor to bestow. 

Our company were now arrived within a mile of High- 
gate, when the stranger turned short upon Jones, and 
pulling out a pistol, demanded that little bank-note which 
Partridge had mentioned. Jones was at first some- 

35 what shocked at this unexpected demand ; however, he 
presently recollected himself, and told the highwayman 
all the money he had in his pocket was entirely at his 
service ; and so saying, he pulled out upwards of three 
guineas, and offered to deliver it ; but the other answered, 

40 with an oath, that would not do. Jones answered coolly, 
he was very sorry for it, and returned the money into 
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his pocket. The highwayman then threatened, if he did 
not deliver the bank-note that moment, he must shoot 
him ; holding the pistol at the same time very near to 
his breast. Jones instantly caught hold of the fellow's 45 
hand, which trembled so that he could scarce hold the 
pistol in it, and turned the muzzle from him. A struggle 
then ensued, in which the former wrested the pistol 
from the hand of his antagonist, and both came from 
their horses on the ground together, the highwayman 50 
upon his back, and the victorious Jones upon him. The 
poor fellow now began to implore mercy of the con- 
queror : for, to say the truth, he was in strength by no 
means a match for Jones. " Indeed, sir," says he, "I 
could have had no intention to shoot you ; for you will 55 
find the pistol is not loaded. This is the first robbery I 
ever attempted, and I have been driven by distress to 
this." 

At this instant, at about 150 yards' distance, lay 
another person on the ground roaring for mercy in a 60 
much louder voice than the highwayman : this was no 
other than Partridge himself, who, endeavouring to 
make his escape from the engagement, had been thrown 
from his horse, and lay flat on his face, not daring to 
look up, and expecting every minute to be shot. In 65 
this posture he lay, till the guide, who was no otherwise 
concerned than for his horse, having secured the stum- 
bling beast, came up to him, and told him his master 
had got the better of the highwayman. Partridge 
leaped up at this news and ran back to the place where 70 
Jones stood with his sword drawn in his hand to guard 
the poor fellow ; which Partridge no sooner saw than 
he cried out, " Kill the villain, sir ; run him through the 
body ; kill him this instant ". 

8 
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Luckily, however, for the poor wretch, he had fallen 75 
into more merciful hands ; for Jones having examined 
the pistol and found it to be really unloaded, began to 
believe all the man had told him before Partridge came 
up ; namely, that he was a novice in the trade, and that 
he had been driven to it by the distress he mentioned ; 80 
the greatest indeed imaginable, of five hungry children 
and a wife in the utmost want and misery : the truth of 
all which the highwayman most vehemently asserted, 
and offered to convince Mr. Jones of it, if he would take 
the trouble to go to his house, which was not above two 85 
miles off ; saying, that he desired no favour, but upon 
condition of proving all he had alleged. Jones at first 
pretended that he would take the fellow at his word, 
and go with him, declaring that his fate should depend 
entirely on the truth of his story. Upon this the poor 90 
fellow immediately expressed so much alacrity, that 
Jones was perfectly satisfied with his veracity, and 
began now to entertain sentiments of compassion for 
him. He returned the fellow his empty pistol, advised 
him to think of honester means of relieving his distress, 95 
and gave him a couple of guineas for the immediate 
support of his wife and family ; adding, he wished he 
had more for his sake, for the £100 that had been 
mentioned was not his own. 

Our readers will probably be divided in their opinions 100 
concerning this action ; some may applaud it perhaps 
as an act of extraordinary humanity, while those of a 
more saturnine temper will consider it as a want of 
regard to that justice which every man owes to his 
country. Partridge certainly saw it in that light ; for 105 
he testified much dissatisfaction on the occasion, quoted 
an old proverb, and said he should not wonder if the 
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rogue attacked them again before they reached London. 
The highwayman was full of expressions of thankfulness 
110 and gratitude : he actually dropped tears, or pretended 
to do so : he vowed he would immediately return home, 
and would never afterwards commit such a transgres- 
sion : whether he kept his word or no perhaps may 

appear hereafter. 

Henry Fielding 



BOSWELL TELLS HOW HE MET DE. 

JOHNSON 

Boswell, a young Scotchman of means, tells how he contrived to 
meet the famous Dr. Johnson, whose life he afterwards wrote, 

Mr. Thomas Davies, the actor, who then kept a book- 
seller's shop in Eussell Street, Covent Garden, told me 
that Johnson was very much his friend, and came 
frequently to his house, where he more than once 
5 invited me to meet him ; but by some unlucky accident 
or other he was prevented from coming to us. 

Mr. Thomas Davies was a man of good understanding 
and talents, with the advantage of a liberal education. 
Though somewhat pompous, he was an entertaining 

10 companion ; and his literary performances have no 
inconsiderable share of merit. He was a friendly and 
very hospitable man. Both he and his wife (who has 
been celebrated for her beauty), though upon the stage 
for many years, maintained a uniform decency of 

15 character : and Johnson esteemed them, and lived in 
as easy an intimacy with them as with any family 
he used to visit. Mr. Davies recollected several of 
Johnson's remarkable sayings, and was one of the best 
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of the many imitators of his voice and manner, while 
relating them. He increased my impatience more and 20 
more to see the extraordinary man whose works I highly 
valued, and whose conversation was reported to be so 
peculiarly excellent. 

At last, on Monday, the 16th of May, when I was 
sitting in Mr. Davies' back parlour, after having drunk 25 
tea with him and Mrs. Davies, Johnson unexpectedly 
came into the shop ; and Mr. Davies having perceived 
him through the glass door in the room in which we 
were sitting, advancing towards us, he announced his 
awful approach to me, somewhat in the manner of an 30 
actor in the part of Horatio, when he addresses Hamlet 
on the appearance of his father's ghost, " Look, my 
lord, it comes ". I found that I had a very perfect idea • 
of Johnson's figure from the portrait of him painted by 
Sir Joshua Eeynolds, soon after he had published his 35 
dictionary, in the attitude of sitting in his easy-chair in 
deep meditation ; which was the first picture his friend 
did for him, which Sir Joshua very kindly presented to 
me (and from which an engraving has been made for 
this work). Mr. Davies mentioned my name, and 40 
respectfully introduced me to him. I was much agitated ; 
and recollecting his prejudice against the Scotch, of 
which I had heard much, I said to Davies, " Don't tell 
where I come from ". " From Scotland," cried Davies, 
roguishly. "Mr. Johnson," said I, "I do indeed come 45 
from Scotland, but I cannot help it." I am willing to 
flatter myself that I meant this as light pleasantry to 
soothe and conciliate him, and not as a humiliating 
abasement at the expense of my country. But however 
that* might be, this speech was somewhat unlucky; for 50 
with that quickness of wit for which he yyas so reiR&td&r 
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able, he seized the expression, "come from Scotland/' 
which I used in the sense of being of that country ; and 
as if I had said that I had come away from it, or left it, 

55 retorted, " That, sir, I find, is what a very great many 
of your countrymen cannot help ". This stroke stunned 
me a good deal ; and when we had sat down, I felt 
myself not a little embarrassed, and apprehensive of what 
might come next. He then addressed himself to Davies : 

60 " What do you think of Garrick ? He has refused me 
an order for the play for Miss Williams, because he 
knows the house will be full, and that an order would 
be worth three shillings/' Eager to take any opening 
to get into conversation with him, I ventured to say, 

65 "0 sir, I cannot think Mr. Garrick would grudge such 
a trifle to you ". " Sir," said he, with a stern look, " I 
have known David Garrick longer than you have done : 
and I know no right you have to talk to me on the sub- 
ject." Perhaps I deserved this check, for it was rather 

70 presumptuous in me, an entire stranger, to express any 
doubt of the justice of his animadversion upon his old 
acquaintance and pupil. I now felt myself much mor- 
tified, and began to think that the hope which I had 
long indulged of obtaining his acquaintance was blasted. 

75 And, in truth, had not my ardour been uncommonly 
strong, and my resolution uncommonly persevering, so 
rough a reception might have deterred me for ever from 
making any further attempts. Fortunately, however, I 
remained upon the field not wholly discomfited ; and was 

80 soon rewarded by hearing some of his conversation. 

James Boswell 
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A POETEAIT OF DR. JOHNSON 

Johnson grown old, Johnson in the fulness of his fame 
and in the enjoyment of a competent fortune, is better 
known to us than any other man in history. Everything 
about him, his coat, his wig, his figure, his face, his 
scrofula, his St. Vitus's dance, his rolling walk, his 5 
blinking eye, the outward signs which too clearly marked 
his approbation of his dinner, his insatiable appetite for 
fish-sauce and veal-pie with plums, his inextinguishable 
thirst for tea, his trick of touching the posts as he 
walked, his mysterious practice of treasuring up scraps 10 
of orange peel, his morning slumbers, his midnight dis- 
putations, his contortions, his mutterings, his gruntings, 
his puffings, his vigorous, acute, and ready eloquence, 
his sarcastic wit, his vehemence, his insolence, his fits 
of tempestuous rage, his queer inmates, old Mr. Levett 15 
and blind Mrs. Williams, the cat Hodge and the negro 
Frank, all are as familiar to us as the objects by which 
we have been surrounded from childhood. But we 
have no minute information respecting those years of 
Johnson's life during which his character and his 20 
manners became immutably fixed. We know him, not 
as he was known to the men of his own generation, but 
as he was known to men whose father he might have 
been. That celebrated club of which he was the most 
distinguished member contained few persons who could 25 
remember a time when his fame was not fully established 
and his habits completely formed. 

At the time when Johnson commenced his literary 
career, a writer had little to hope from the patronage of 
powerful individuals. The patronage of the public did 30 
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not yet furnish the means of comfortable subsistence. 
The prices paid by booksellers to authors were so low- 
that a man of considerable talents and unremitting in- 




ns. JOHSSOH. 



dustry could do little more than provide for the day 

35 which was passing over him. The lean kine had 

eaten up the fat kine. The thin and withered ears had 

devoured the good ears. The season of rich harvests 
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was over, and the period of famine had begun. All that 
is squalid and miserable might now be summed up in 
"the word Poet. Even the poorest pitied him ; and 40 
they well might pity him. For if their condition was 
equally abject, their aspirings were not equally high, nor 
their sense of insult equally acute. To lodge in a garret 
up four pair of stairs, to dine in a cellar among footmen 
out of place, to translate ten hours a day for the wages 45 
of a ditcher, to be hunted by bailiffs from one haunt of 
"beggary and pestilence to another, from Grub Street to 
St. George's Fields, and from St. George's Fields to the 
alleys behind St. Martin's Church, to sleep on a bulk in 
June and amidst the ashes of a glass-house in December, 50 
to die in an hospital and to be buried in a parish vault, 
was the fate of more than one writer who, if he had 
lived thirty years earlier, would have been admitted to 
the sittings of the Kitcat or the Scriblerus Club, would 
have sat in Parliament, and would have been entrusted 55 
with embassies to the High Allies ; who, if he had lived 
in our time, would have found encouragement scarcely 
less munificent in Albemarle Street or in Paternoster 
How. 

Into calamities and difficulties such as these Johnson 60 
plunged in his twenty-eighth year. From that time 
till he was three or four and fifty, we have little infor- 
mation respecting him ; little, we mean, compared with 
the full and accurate information which we possess 
respecting his proceedings and habits towards the close 65 
of his life. He emerged at length from cock-lofts and 
sixpenny ordinaries into the society of the polished and 
the opulent. His fame was established. A pension 
sufficient for his wants had been conferred on him : and 
he came forth to astonish a generation with which he 70 
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had almost as little in common as with Frenchmen or 
Spaniards. 

Johnson came among them the solitary specimen o£ 




a past age, the last survivor of the genuine race of Grub 

76 Street hacks ; the last of that generation of authors 

whose abject misery and whose dissolute manners had 
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furnished inexhaustible matter to the satirical genius of 
Pope. From nature he had received a figure uncouth, 
a diseased constitution, and an irritable temper. The 
manner in which the earlier years of his manhood had 80 
been passed had given to his demeanour, and even to his 
moral character, some peculiarities appalling to the 
civilised beings who were the companions of his old age. 
The perverse irregularity of his hours, the slovenliness 
of his person, his fits of strenuous exertion interrupted 85 
by long intervals of sluggishness, his strange abstinence, 
and his equally strange voracity, his active benevolence, 
contrasted with the constant rudeness and the occasional 
ferocity of his manners in society, made him, in the 
opinion of those with whom he lived during the last 90 
twenty years of his life, a complete original. An original 
he was undoubtedly, in some respects. But if we 
possessed full information concerning those who shared 
his early hardships, we should probably find that what 
we call his singularities of manner were, for the most 95 
part, failings which he had in common with the class to 
which he belonged. He ate at Streatham Park as he 
had been used to eat behind the screen at St. John's 
Gate, when he was ashamed to show his ragged clothes. 
He ate as it was natural that a man should eat, who, 100 
during a great part of his life, had passed the morning 
in doubt whether he should have food for the afternoon. 
The habits of his early life had accustomed him to bear 
privation with fortitude, but not to taste pleasure with 
moderation. He could fast ; but when he did not fast, 105 
he tore his dinner like a famished wolf, with the veins 
swelling on his forehead, and the perspiration running 
down his cheeks. He scarcely ever took wine. But 
when he drank it, he drank it greedily and in large 
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furnished inexhaustible matter to the satirical genius of 
Pope. From nature he had received a figure uncouth, 
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manner in which the earlier years of his manhood had 80 
been passed had given to his demeanour, and even to his 
moral character, some peculiarities appalling to the 
civilised beings who were the companions of his old age. 
The perverse irregularity of his hours, the slovenliness 
of his person, his fits of strenuous exertion interrupted 85 
by long intervals of sluggishness, his strange abstinence, 
and his equally strange voracity, his active benevolence, 
contrasted with the constant rudeness and the occasional 
ferocity of his manners in society, made him, in the 
opinion of those with whom he lived during the last 90 
twenty years of his life, a complete original. An original 
he was undoubtedly, in some respects. But if we 
possessed full information concerning those who shared 
his early hardships, we should probably find that what 
we call his singularities of manner were, for the most 95 
part, failings which he had in common with the class to 
which he belonged. He ate at Streatham Park as he 
had been used to eat behind the screen at St. John's 
Gate, when he was ashamed to show his ragged clothes. 
He ate as it was natural that a man should eat, who, 100 
during a great part of his life, had passed the morning 
in doubt whether he should have food for the afternoon. 
The habits of his early life had accustomed him to bear 
privation with fortitude, but not to taste pleasure with 
moderation. He could fast ; but when he did not fast, 105 
he tore his dinner like a famished wolf, with the veins 
swelling on his forehead, and the perspiration running 
down his cheeks. He scarcely ever took wine. But 
when he drank it, he drank it greedily and in large 
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110 tumblers. The roughness and violence which he showed 
in society were to be expected from a man whose temper, 
not naturally gentle, had been long tried by bitterest 
calamities, by the want of meat, of fire, and of clothes, 
by the importunity of creditors, by the insolence of 

115 booksellers, by the derision of fools, by the insincerity 
of patrons, by that bread which is the bitterest of all 
food, by those stairs which are the most toilsome of all 
paths, by that deferred hope which makes the heart sick. 
Through all these things the ill-dressed, coarse, ungainly 

120 pedant had struggled manfully up to eminence and com- 
mand. It was natural that though his heart was un- 
doubtedly generous and humane, his demeanour in 
society should be harsh and despotic. For severe dis- 
tress he had sympathy, and not only sympathy, but 

125 munificent relief. But for the suffering which a harsh 
word inflicts upon a delicate mind he had no pity ; for 
it was a kind of suffering which he could scarcely con- 
ceive. He would cany home on his shoulders a sick 
and starving girl from the streets. He turned his house 

130 into a place of refuge for a crowd of wretched old 
creatures who could find no other asylum ; nor could all 
their peevishness and ingratitude weary out his benevo- 
lence. But the pangs of wounded vanity seemed to 
him ridiculous, and he scarcely felt sufficient compassion 

135 even for the pangs of wounded affection. He had seen 
and felt so much of sharp misery, that he was not 
affected by paltry vexations ; and he seemed to think 
that everybody ought to be as much hardened to those 
vexations as himself. He was angry with Boswell for 

140 complaining of a headache, with Mrs. Thrale for grum- 
bling about the dust on the road, or the smell of the 
kitchen. These were, in his phrase, " foppish lamenta- 
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tions," which people ought to be ashamed to utter in a 
world so full of sin and sorrow. Goldsmith crying 
because " The Good-natured Man " had failed, inspired 145 
him with no pity. Though his own health was not good, 
he detested and despised valetudinarians. Pecuniary 
losses, unless they reduced the loser absolutely to 
beggary, moved him very little. People whose hearts 
had been softened by prosperity might weep, he said, 150 
for such events, but all that could be expected of a plain 
man was not to laugh. LoRD Macaulay 

A FAMOUS LETTEE OF DE. JOHNSON— HE 
EEJECTS LOED CHESTEEFIELD'S 

PATEONAGE 

My Loed, — I have been lately informed, by the proprietor 
of The World, that two papers, in which my Dictionary 
is recommended to the public, were written by your lord- 
ship. To be so distinguished is an honour, which, being 
very little accustomed to favours from the great, I know 5 
not well how to receive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 
When, upon some slight encouragement, I first visited 
your lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest of 
mankind, by the enchantment of your address, and 
could not forbear to wish that I might boast myself Le 10 
vainqueur du vainqueur de la terre, — that I might attain 
that regard for which I saw the world contending ; but 
I found my attendance so little encouraged, that neither 
pride nor modesty would suffer me to continue it. 
When I had once addressed your lordship in public, I 15 
had exhausted all the art of pleasing which a retired and 
uncourtly scholar can possess. I had done all that I 
could ; and no man is well pleased to have his all 
neglected, be it ever so little. 
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20 Seven years, my lord, have now past, since I waited 
in your outward rooms, or was repulsed from your door ; 
during which time I have been pushing on my work 
through difficulties of which it is useless to complain, 
and have brought it, at last, to the verge of publication, 

25 without one act of assistance, one word of encourage- 
ment, or one smile of favour. Such treatment I did not 
expect, for I never had a patron before. 

The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with 
Love, and found him a native of the rocks. 

30 Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with uncon- 
cern on a man struggling for life in the water, and, 
when he has reached ground, encumbers him with help ? 
The notice which you have been pleased to take of my 
labours, had it been early, had been kind ; but it has 

35 been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it ; 
till I am solitary, and cannot impart it ; till I am known, 
and do not want it. I hope it is no very cynical asperity 
not to confess obligations where no benefit has been 
received, or to be unwilling that the public should con- 

40 sider me as owing that to a patron which Providence 
has enabled me to do for myself. 

Having carried on my work thus far with so little 
obligation to any favourer of learning, I shall not be 
disappointed though I should conclude it, if less be pos- 

45 sible, with less ; for I have been long wakened from that 
dream of hope, in which I once boasted myself with so 
much exultation, 

My Lord, 
Your lordship's most humble, 

Most obedient servant, 

Sam. Johnson 
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JASON SOWS DKAGON'S TEETH IN THE 

FIELD OF MAES 

Jason was the hero that went in search of the Golden Fleece given 
to King JEetes, who had nailed it to a sacred oak tree, and guarded 
it tvith great care. Jason was told that he must first sow a field 
with dragons 1 teeth. The king's daughter Medea told him secretly 
that armed men would grow out of the earth, and advised him not 
to fight them, but to throw a ball among them and await the result. 

Then Jason took the sack, and with it went 

About that field new turned, and broadcast sent 

The white teeth scattering, but or ere he came 

Back to the altar and the flickering flame, 

He heard from 'neath the earth a muttered sound 5 

That grew and grew, till all that piece of ground 

Swelled into little hillocks, like as where 

A stricken field was foughten, but that there 

Quiet the heroes' bones lie underneath 

The quivering grasses and the dusky heath ; 10 

But now these heaps which labouring Earth upthrew 

About Mars' acre, ever greater grew, 

And still increased the noise, till none could hear 

His fellow speak, and paleness and great fear 

Fell upon all ; and Jason only stood 15 

As stands the stout oak in the poplar wood 

When winds are blowing. 

Then he saw the mounds 
Bursten asunder, and the muttered sounds 
Changed into loud strange shouts and warlike clang, 20 

As with freed feet at last the earth-born sprang 
On to the tumbling earth, and day and light 
Shone on bright arms clean ready for the fight. 
But terribly they showed, for through the place 
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25 Not one there was but had his staring face, 
With great wide eyes, and lips in a set smile, 
Turned full on Jason, who, for a short while, 
Forgot indeed Medea's warning word, 
And from its golden sheath half drew his sword, 

30 But then, remembering all, cried valiantly : 
" New born ye are — new slain too shall ye be, 
Take this, and round about it read your doom, 
And bid them make new dwellings in the tomb, 
Wherefrom ye came, nor ever should have passed ". 

35 Therewith the ball among the host he cast, 
Standing to watch what next that folk would do. 
But he the ball had smitten turned unto 
The one who stood by him and like a cup 
Shattered his head ; then the next lifted up 

40 His axe and slew the slayer, and straightway 
Among the rest began a deadly fray. 

No man gave back a foot, no breathing space 
One took or gave within that dreadful place, 
But where the vanquished stood there was he slain, 

45 And straight the conquering arm was raised again 
To meet its match and in its turn to fall. 
No tide was there of fainting and recall, 
No quivering pennon o'er their heads to flit, 
Nor name or eager shout called over it, 

50 No groan of pain, and no despairing cry 

From him who knows his time has come to die ; 
But passionless each bore him in that fight, 
Scarce otherwise than as, a smith might smite 
On sounding iron or bright glittering brass. 

55 So, little by little, did the clamour pass 
As one by one each fell down in his place, 
Until at last, midmost the bloody space, 
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One man was left, alive but wounded sore, 

Who, staring round about and seeing no more 

His brothers' spears against him, fixed his eyes 60 

Upon the queller of those mysteries. 

Then dreadfully they gleamed, and with no word, 

He tottered towards him with uplifted sword. 

But scarce he made three paces down the field, 

Ere chill death reached his heart, and on his shield 65 

Clattering he fell. So satiate of fight 

Quickly the earth-born were, and their delight 

With what it fed on perished, and one hour 

Eipened the deadly fruit of that fell flower. 

William Morris 



THE IMPRISONED STARLING 

The sight of a caged bird brings home to Sterne's heart the real 
meaning of the loss of liberty. 

And as for the Bastille, the terror is in the word. " Make 
the most of it you can/' said I to myself, " the Bastille is 
but another word for a tower, and a tower is but another 
word for a house you can't get out of. Mercy on the 
gouty ! for they are in it twice a year ; but with nine 5 
livres a day, and pen and ink, and paper, and patience, 
albeit a man can't get out, he may do very well within, 
at least for a month or six weeks ; at the end of which, 
if he is a harmless fellow, his innocence appears, and he 
comes out a better and wiser man than he went in." io 

I had some occasion — I forget what — to step into the 
courtyard as I settled this account ; and remember I 
walked downstairs in no small triumph with the con- 
ceit of my reasoning. " Beshrew the sombre pencil ! " 
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15 said I vauntingly, " for I envy not its powers which paints 

the evils of life with so hard and deadly a colouring. 

The mind sits terrified at the objects she has magnified 

herself and blackened ; reduce them to their proper size 

and hue, she overlooks them. 'Tis true," said I, 

20 correcting the proposition, " the Bastille is not an evil 

to be despised ; but strip it of its towers, fill up the fosse, 

unbarricade the doors, call it simply a confinement, and 

suppose 'tis some tyrant of a distemper and not a man 

which holds you in it, the evil vanishes, and you bear 

25 the other half without complaint." I was interrupted 

in the heydey of this soliloquy by a voice which I took 

to be of a child, which complained it could not get out. 

I looked up and down the passage, and seeing neither 

man, woman nor child, I went out without further 

30 attention. In my return back through the passage, I 

heard the same words repeated twice over ; and looking 

up, I saw it was a starling hung in a little cage. " I 

can't get out, I can't get out," said the starling. 

I stood looking at the bird ; and to every person who 
35 came through the passage, it ran fluttering to the side 
towards which they approached it, with the same lamen- 
tation of its captivity ; " I can't get out," said the 
starling. " God help thee ! " said I, " but I'll let thee 
out, cost what it will ; " so I turned about the cage to 
40 get the door. It was twisted and double-twisted so fast 
with wire, there was no getting it open without pulling 
the cage to pieces. I took both hands to it. The bird 
flew to the place where I was attempting his deliverance, 
and thrusting his head through the trellis, pressed his 
45 breast against it as if impatient. " I fear, poor 
creature," said I, "I cannot set thee at liberty." 
" No," said the starling, " I can't get out. I can't get 
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out." I vow I never had my affections more tenderly 
awakened ; nor do I remember an incident in my life 
where the dissipated spirits, to which my reason had 50 
been a bubble, were so suddenly called home. Mechani- 
cal as the notes were, yet so true in tune to nature they 
were chanted, that in one moment they overthrew all 
my systematic reasonings upon the Bastille ; and I 
heavily walked upstairs, unsaying every word I had said 55 
in going down them. 

"Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, Slavery," said I, 
" still thou art a bitter draught ; and though thousands 
in all ages have been made to drink of thee, thou 
art no less bitter on that account. 'Tis thou, thrice 60 
sweet and gracious goddess," addressing myself to 
Liberty, "whom all in public or in private worship; 
whose taste is grateful, and ever will be so, till Nature 
herself shall change ; no tint of words can spot thy 
snowy mantle, or chemic power turn thy sceptre into 65 
iron ; with thee to smile upon him as he eats his crust, 
the swain is happier than his monarAi, from whose court 
thou art exiled. Gracious heaven ! " cried I, kneeling 
down upon the last step but one in my ascent, " grant 
me but health, thou great bestower of it, and give me 70 
but this fair goddess as my companion, and shower down 
thy mitres, if it seem good unto thy Divine Providence, 
upon those heads which are aching for them." 

The bird in his cage pursued me into my room. I 
sat down close to my table, and leaning my head upon 75 
my hand, I began to figure to myself the miseries of 
confinement. I was in a right frame for it, and so I 
gave full scope to my imagination. I was going to begin 
with the millions of my fellow-creatures born to no 
inheritance but slavery ; but finding, however affecting 80 
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the picture was, that I could not bring it near me, and 
that the multitude of sad groups in it did but distract 
me, I took a single captive, and having first shut him 
up in his dungeon, I then looked through the twilight of 

85 his grated door to take his picture. I beheld his body- 
half wasted away with long expectation and confine- 
ment, and felt what kind of sickness of the heart it was 
which arises from hope deferred. Upon looking nearer, 
I saw him pale and feverish ; in thirty years the western 

90 breeze had not once fanned his blood ; he had seen no 
sun, no moon, in all that time, nor had the voice of 
friend or kinsman breathed through his lattice ; his 
children — but here my heart began to bleed, and I was 
forced to go on with another part of the portrait. He 

95 was sitting upon the ground upon a little straw, in the 
farthest corner of his dungeon, which was alternately 
his chair and bed ; a little calendar of small sticks lay at 
the head, notched all over with the dismal days and 
nights he had passed there ; he had one of these little 
100 sticks in his hand, ftnd with a rusty nail he was etching 
another day of misery to add to the heap. As I darkened 
the little light he had, he lifted up a hopeless eye towards 
the door, then cast it down, shook his head, and went 
on with his work of affliction. I heard his chains upon 
105 his legs, as he turned his body to lay his little stick upon 
the bundle. He gave a deep sigh ; I saw the iron enter 
into his soul. I burst into tears ; I could not sustain the 
picture of confinement which my fancy had drawn. 

Laurence Sterne 
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THE MAN IN BLACK 

A truly kind-hearted man tries in vain to appear stern and 
crueU 

Though fond of many acquaintances, I desire an in- 
timacy only with a fow. The man in black, whom I 
have often mentioned, is one whose friendship I could 
wish to acquire, because he possesses my esteem. His 
manners it is true, are tinctured with some strange in- 5 
consistencies, and he may be justly termed a humorist 
in a nation of humorists. Though he is generous even 
to profusion, he affects to be thought a prodigy of par- 
simony and prudence ; though his conversation be replete 
with the most sordid and selfish maxims, his heart is 10 
dilated with the most unbounded love. I have known 
him profess himself a man-hater, while his cheek was 
glowing with compassion ; and, while his looks were 
softened into pity, I have heard him use the language 
of the most unbounded ill-nature. Some affect humanity 15 
and tenderness, others boast of having such dispositions 
from nature ; but he is the only man I ever knew who 
seemed ashamed of his natural benevolence. He takes 
as much pains to hide his feelings as any hypocrite would 
to conceal his indifference ; but on every unguarded 20 
moment the mask drops off, and reveals him to the most 
superficial observer. 

In one of our late excursions into the country, happen- 
ing to discourse upon the provision that was made for 
the poor in England, he seemed amazed how any of his 25 
countrymen could be so foolishly weak as to relieve 
occasional objects of charity, when the laws had made 
such ample provision for their support. " In every 
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parish-house," said he, " the poor are supplied with 

30 food, clothes, fire, and a bed to lie on ; they want no 

more, I desire no t more myself ; yet still they seem 




discontented. I am surprised at the inactivity of our 
magistrates in not taking up such vagrants, who are 
only a weight upon the industrious ; I am surprised that 
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the people are found to relieve them, when they must 35 
be at the same time sensible that it, in some measure, 
encourages idleness, extravagance, and imposture. Were 
I to advise any man for whom I had the least regard, 
I would caution him by all means not to be imposed 
upon by their false pretences ; let me assure you, sir, 40 
they are impostors every one of them, and rather merit 
a prison than relief." 

He was proceeding in this strain earnestly to dissuade 
me from an imprudence of which I am seldom guilty, 
when an old man, who still had about him the remnants 45 
of tattered finery, implored our compassion. He assured 
us that he was no common beggar, but forced into the 
shameful profession to support a dying wife, and five 
hungry children. Being prepossessed against such false- 
hoods, his story had not the least influence upon me ; 50 
but it was quite otherwise with the man in black ; I 
could see it visibly operate upon his countenance, and 
effectually interrupt his harangue. I could easily per- 
ceive that his heart burned to relieve the five starving 
children, but he seemed ashamed to discover his weakness 55 
to me. While he thus hesitated between compassion 
and pride, I pretended to look another way, and he 
seized this opportunity of giving the poor petitioner a 
piece of silver, bidding him at the same time, in order 
that I should hear, go work for his bread, and not tease 60 
passengers with such impertinent falsehoods for the 
future. 

As he had fancied himself quite unperceived, he con- 
tinued, as we proceeded, to rail against beggars with 
as much animosity as before ; he threw in some episodes 65 
on his own amazing prudence and economy, with his 
profound skill in discovering impostors ; he explained 
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the manner in which he would deal with beggars were 
he a magistrate, hinted at enlarging some of the prisons 

70 for their reception, and told two stories of ladies that 
were robbed by beggar men. He was beginning a third 
to the same purpose when a sailor with a wooden leg 
once more crossed our walks, desiring our pity, and 
blessing our limbs. I was for going on without taking 

75 any notice, but my friend looking wistfully upon the 
poor petitioner bid me stop, and he would show me 
with how much ease he could at any titne detect an 
impostor. He now therefore assumed a look of im- 
portance, and in an angry tone began to examine the 

80 sailor, demanding in what engagement he was thus dis- 
abled and rendered unfit for service. The sailor replied, 
in a tone as angrily as he, that he had been an officer 
on board a private ship of war, and that he had lost 
his leg abroad, in defence of those who did nothing 

85 at home. At this reply, all my friend's importance 
vanished in a moment; he had not a single question 
more to ask ; he now only studied what method he should 
take to relieve him unobserved. He had, however, no 
easy part to act, as he was obliged to preserve the 

90 appearance of ill-nature before me, and yet relieve him- 
self by relieving the sailor. Casting, therefore, a furious 
look upon some bundles of chips which the fellow carried 
in a string at his back, my friend demanded how he sold 
his matches ; but, not waiting for a reply, desired in a 

95 surly tone to have a shilling's worth. The sailor seemed 
at first surprised at his demand, but soon recollected 
himself, and presented his whole bundle, "Here, master," 
says he, " take all my cargo, and a blessing into the 
bargain ". 
100 It is impossible to describe with what an air of triumph 
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my friend marched off with his new purchase ; he 
assured rne that he was firmly of opinion that those 
fellows must have stolen their goods who could thus 
afford to sell them for half value. He informed me of 
several different uses to which those chips might be 105 
applied ; he expatiated largely upon the savings that 
would result from lighting candles with a match instead 
of thrusting them into the fire. He averred that he 
would as soon have parted with a tooth as his money to 
those vagabonds, unless for some valuable consideration. 110 
I cannot tell how long this panegyric upon frugality and 
matches might have continued, had not his attention 
been called off by another object more distressful than 
either of the former. A woman in rags, with one child 
in her arms and another on her back, was attempting 115 
to sing ballads, but with such a mournful voice that it 
was difficult to determine whether she was singing or 
crying. A wretch who in the deepest distress still aimed 
at good humour was an object my friend was by no 
means capable of withstanding ; his vivacity and his 120 
discourse were instantly interrupted ; upon this occasion, 
his very dissimulation had forsaken him. Even in my 
presence, he immediately applied his hands to his 
pockets, in order to relieve her ; but guess his confusion 
when he found he had already given away all the money 125 
he carried about him to former objects ! The misery 
painted in the woman's visage was not half so strongly 
expressed as the agony in his. He continued to search 
for some time but to no purpose, till at length recollect- 
ing himself, with a face of ineffable good nature, as he 130 
had no money, he put into her hands his shilling's worth 

of matches. 

Oliver Goldsmith 
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A COi;XTRY GIRLS LETTER FROM LONDON 

Evelina hid aheayn lived very quietly in the country. She wa* 
rum vUiting Mr*. Mirvan, and went with her to London. These 
letter ft a/re, Mtme of tfame the wrote to her guardian, giving an 
wuumnl of fa'/r adventure*. 






Tiiih moment arrived. Just going to Drury Lane 
Theatre, r rhe celebrated Mr. Garrick performs Ranger. 
I am quite in ecstasy. So is Miss Mirvan. How for- 
tunate that he should happen to play ! We would not 

fi let Mrs, Mirvan rest till she consented to go. Her chief 
objection was to our dress, for we have no time to 
Londumtui ourselves ; but we teased her into compliance, 
and so we an; to sit in some obscure place that she 
may not be seen. As to me, I should be alike unknown 

M in the most conspicuous or most private part of the 
house. 

14 I can write no more now. I have hardly time to 
breathe -only just this, the houses and streets are not 
quite so superb as I expected. However, I have seen 

lfi nothing yet, so I ought not to judge. 

" Well, adieu, my dearest sir, for the present. I could 
not forbear writing a few words instantly on my arrival, 
though 1 suppose my letter of thanks for your consent 
is still on the road. 

*10 Saturday Night 

" Oh, my dear sir, in what raptures am I returned? 
Well may Mr. Garrick be so celebrated, so universally 
admired 1 had not any idea of so great a performer. 
Such ease ! such vivacity in his manner ! such grace in 
x Jft his motions ! such tiro and meaning in his eyes ! I 
could hardly Mieve he had studied a written part, for 
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every word seemed to be uttered from the impulse of the 
moment. 

" His action at once so graceful and so free ! his voice 
so clear, so melodious, yet so wonderfully various in its 30 
tones ! Such animation ! every look speaks ! 

" I would have given the world to have had the whole 
play acted over again. And when he danced — oh, how 
I envied Clarinda ! I almost wished to have jumped on 
the stage and joined them. 35 

"I am afraid you will think me mad, so I won't say 
any more ; yet I really believe Mr. Garrick would make 
you mad too if you could see him. I intend to ask Mrs. 
Mirvan to go to the play every night while we stay in 
town. She is extremely kind to me ; and Maria, her 40 
charming daughter, is the sweetest girl in the world. 

" I shall write to you every evening all that passes in 
the day, and that in the same manner as, if I could see, 
I should tell you. 

Sunday. 45 

"This morning we went to Portland Chapel; and after- 
wards we walked in the Mall of St. James's Park, which 
by no means answered my expectations : it is a long 
straight walk of dirty gravel, very uneasy to the feet ; 
and at each end, instead of an open prospect, nothing is 50 
to be seen but houses built of brick. When Mrs. Mirvan 
pointed out the Palace to me, I think I was never much 
more surprised. 

" However the walk was very agreeable to us ; every- 
body looked gay, and seemed pleased ; and the ladies 55 
were so much dressed, that Miss Mirvan and I could 
do nothing but look at them. Mrs. Mirvan met several 
of her friends. No wonder, for I never saw so many 
people assembled together before. I looked about for 
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60 some of my acquaintance, but in vain, for I saw not one 
person that I knew, which is very odd, for all the world 
seemed there. 

" Mrs. Mirvan says we are not to walk in the Park 
again next Sunday, even if we should be in town, 

65 because there is better company in Kensington Gardens ; 
but really, if you had seen how much everybody was 
dressed, you would not think that possible. 

Monday. 

" We are to go this evening to a private ball, given by 

70 Mrs. Stanley, a very fashionable lady of Mrs. Mirvan's 
acquaintance. 

" We have been a-shopping, as Mrs. Mirvan calls it, all 
this morning, to buy silks, caps, gauzes, and so forth. 
" The shops are really very entertaining, especially the 

75 mercers; there seem to be six or seven men belonging 
to each shop ; and every one took care by bowing and 
smirking to be noticed. We were conducted from one 
to another, and carried from room to room with so much 
ceremony, that at first I was almost afraid to go on. 

80 " I thought I should never have chosen a silk, for they 
produced so many, I knew not which to fix upon ; and 
they recommended them all so strongly that I fancy 
they thought I only wanted persuasion to buy every 
thing they showed me. And, indeed, they took so much 

85 trouble, that I was almost ashamed I could not. 

" At the milliners, the ladies we met were so much 
dressed that I should rather have imagined they were 
making visits than purchases. But what most diverted 
me was, that we were more frequently served by men 

90 than by women ; and such men ! so finical, so affected ! 
they seemed to understand every part of a woman's 
dress better than we do ourselves ; and they recom- 
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mended caps and ribbons with an air of so much 
importance, that I wished to ask them how long they 
had left off wearing them. 95 

" The despatch with which they work in these great 
shops is amazing, for they have promised me, a complete 
suit of linen against the evening. 

" I have just had my hair dressed. You can't think 
how oddly my head feels ; full of powder and black 100 
pins, and a great cushion on the top of it. I believe 
you would hardly know me, for my face looks quite 
different to what it did before my hair was dressed. 
When I shall be able to make use of a comb for myself 
I cannot tell ; for my hair is so much entangled, frizzled 105 
they call it, that I fear it will be very difficult. 

" I am half afraid of this ball to-night ; for you know I 
have never danced but at school-; however, Miss Mirvan 
says there is nothing in it. Yet I wish it was over. 

" Adieu, my dear sir ; pray excuse the wretched stuff I 110 
write ; perhaps I may improve by being in this town, 
and then my letters will be less unworthy your reading. 
Meantime, I am, your dutiful and affectionate, though 
unpolished — Evelina. 

" Poor Miss Mirvan cannot wear one of the caps she 115 
made, because they dressed her hair too large for them." 

Fanny Burney 
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AMEEICA, ENGLAND, AND LIBERTY 

This is part of a speech made by Edmund Burke in the House 
of Commons in the year 1775. America was then an English 
Colony, but tlie Americans had been made very angry by an 
attempt to tax them for the benefit of the English. Burke tried to 
persuade the House of Commons to repeal the Act which had done 
so much harm, but he did not succeed. In the War of Independence 
which followed, America teas separated from England, and became 
an independent Republic — the United States of America. 

Sir, I think you must perceive that I am resolved this 
day to have nothing at all to do with the question of 
the right of taxation. Some gentlemen startle — but it 
is true ; I put it totally out of the question. It is less 
5 than nothing in my consideration. I do not indeed 
wonder, nor will you, sir, that gentlemen of profound 
learning are fond of displaying it on this profound 
subject. But my consideration is narrow, confined, 
and wholly limited to the policy of the question. I 

10 do not examine whether the giving away a man's 
money be a power excepted and reserved out of the 
general trust of government ; and how far all mankind, 
in all forms of polity, are entitled to an exercise of that 
right by the Charter of Nature. Or whether, on the 

15 contrary, a right of taxation is necessarily involved in 
the general principle of legislation, and inseparable from 
the ordinary supreme power. These are deep questions, 
where great names militate against each other ; where 
reason is perplexed ; and an appeal to authorities only 

20 thickens the confusion. For high and reverend authori- 
ties lift up their heads on both sides ; and there is no 
sure footing in the middle. This point is the 

Great Serbonian bog, 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
25 Where armies whole have sunk. 
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I do not intend to be overwhelmed in that bog, though 
In such respectable company. The question with me 
is, not whether yon have a right to render your people 
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miserable, but whether it is not your interest to make 
them happy. It is not what a lawyer tells me I may 30 
do, but what humanity, reason, and justice tell me I 
ought to do. Is a politic act the worse for being «. 
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generous one ? Is no concession proper, but that which 
is made from your want of right to keep what you 

35 grant ? Or does it lessen the grace or dignity of re- 
laxing in the exercise of an odious claim, because you 
have your evidence-room full of titles, and your maga- 
zines stuffed with arms to enforce them ? What signify 
all those titles, and all those arms ? Of what avail are 

40 they, when the reason of the thing tells me that the 
assertion of my title is the loss of my suit ; and that I 
could do nothing but wound myself by the use of my 
own weapons ? 

Such is steadfastly my opinion of the absolute neces- 

45 sity of keeping up the concord of this empire by a 
unity of spirit, though in a diversity of operations, that 
if I were sure the colonists had, at their leaving this 
country, sealed a regular compact of servitude ; that 
they had solemnly abjured all the rights of citizens ; 

50 that they had made a vow to renounce all ideas of 
liberty for them and their posterity to all generations ; 
yet I should hold myself obliged to conform to the 
temper I found universally prevalent in my own day, 
and to govern 2,000,000 of men, impatient of servitude, 

55 on the principles of freedom. I am not determining a 
point of law ; I am restoring tranquillity ; and the 
general character and situation of a people must deter- 
mine what sort of government is fitted for them. That 
point nothing else can or ought to determine. 

60 My hold of the colonies is in the close affection which 
grows from common names, from kindred blood, from 
similar privileges, and equal protection. These are ties 
which, though light as air, are as strong as links of iron. 
Let the colonists always keep the idea of their civil 

65 rights associated with your government ; they will cling 
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and grapple to you, and no force under heaven will be 
of power to tear them from their allegiance. But let it 
be once understood that your government may be one 
thing, and their privileges another ; that these two things 
may exist without any mutual relation, — the cement is 70 
gone ; the cohesion is loosened ; and everything hastens 
to decay and dissolution. As long as you have the 
wisdom to keep the sovereign authority of this country 
as the sanctuary of liberty, the sacred temple con- 
secrated to our common faith, wherever the chosen 75 
race and sons of England worship freedom, they will 
turn their faces towards you. The more they multiply, 
the more friends you will have ; the more ardently they 
love liberty, the more perfect will be their obedience. 
Slavery they can have anywhere. It is a weed that 80 
grows in every soil. They may have it from Spain, they 
may have it from Prussia. But until you become lost 
to all feeling of your true interest and your natural dig- 
nity, freedom they can have from none but you. This 
is the commodity of price of which you have the 85 
monopoly. Deny them this participation of freedom, 
and you break that sole bond which originally made and 
must still preserve the unity of the empire. Do not . 
dream that your letters of office, and your instructions, 
and your suspending clauses, are the things that hold 90 
together the great contexture of the mysterious whole. 
These things do not make your government. Dead 
instruments, passive tools, as they are, it is the spirit 
of the English communion that gives all their life 
and efficacy to them. It is the spirit of the English 95 
Constitution, which, infused through the mighty mass, 
pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies every part 
of the empire, even down to the minutest member. 
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the manner in which he would deal with beggars were 
he a magistrate, hinted at enlarging some of the prisons 

70 for their reception, and told two stories of ladies that 
were robbed by beggar men. He was beginning a third 
to the same purpose when a sailor with a wooden leg 
once more crossed our walks, desiring our pity, and 
blessing our limbs. I was for going on without taking 

75 any notice, but my friend looking wistfully upon the 
poor petitioner bid me stop, and he would show me 
with how much ease he could at any time detect an 
impostor. He now therefore assumed a look of im- 
portance, and in an angry tone began to examine the 

80 sailor, demanding in what engagement he was thus dis- 
abled and rendered unfit for service. The sailor replied, 
in a tone as angrily as he, that he had been an officer 
on board a private ship of war, and that he had lost 
his leg abroad, in defence of those who did nothing 

85 at home. At this reply, all my friend's importance 
vanished in a moment; he had not a single question 
more to ask ; he now only studied what method he should 
take to relieve him unobserved. He had, however, no 
easy part to act, as he was obliged to preserve the 

90 appearance of ill-nature before me, and yet relieve him- 
self by relieving the sailor. Casting, therefore, a furious 
look upon some bundles of chips which the fellow carried 
in a string at his back, my friend demanded how he sold 
his matches ; but, not waiting for a reply, desired in a 

95 surly tone to have a shilling's worth. The sailor seemed 
at first surprised at his demand, but soon recollected 
himself, and presented his whole bundle, "Here, master," 
says he, " take all my cargo, and a blessing into the 
bargain ". 
100 It is impossible to describe with what an air of triumph 
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my friend marched off with his new purchase ; he 
assured me that he was firmly of opinion that those 
fellows must have stolen their goods who could thus 
afford to sell them for half value. He informed me of 
several different uses to which those chips might be 105 
applied ; he expatiated largely upon the savings that 
would result from lighting candles with a match instead 
of thrusting them into the fire. He averred that he 
would as soon have parted with a tooth as his money to 
those vagabonds, unless for some valuable consideration. 110 
I cannot tell how long this panegyric upon frugality and 
matches might have continued, had not his attention 
been called off by another object more distressful than 
either of the former. A woman in rags, with one child 
in her arms and another on her back, was attempting 115 
to sing ballads, but with such a mournful voice that it 
was difficult to determine whether she was singing or 
crying. A wretch who in the deepest distress still aimed 
at good humour was an object my friend was by no 
means capable of withstanding ; his vivacity and his 120 
discourse were instantly interrupted ; upon this occasion, 
his very dissimulation had forsaken him. Even in my 
presence, he immediately applied his hands to his 
pockets, in order to relieve her ; but guess his confusion 
when he found he had already given away all the money 125 
he carried about him to former objects ! The misery 
painted in the woman's visage was not half so strongly 
expressed as the agony in his. He continued to search 
for some time but to no purpose, till at length recollect- 
ing himself, with a face of ineffable good nature, as he 130 
had no money, he put into her hands his shilling's worth 

of matches. 

Oliver Goldsmith 
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A COUNTRY GIRL'S LETTER FROM LONDON 

Evelina had always lived very quietly in the country. She was 
now visiting Mrs. Mirvan, and went with her to London. These 
letters are some of those she wrote to her guardian, giving an 
account of her adventures. 

" This moment arrived. Just going to Drury Lane 
Theatre. The celebrated Mr. Garrick performs Ranger. 
I am quite in ecstasy. So is Miss Mirvan. How for- 
tunate that he should happen to play ! We would not 
5 let Mrs. Mirvan rest till she consented to go. Her chief 
objection was to our dress, for we have no time to 
Londonise ourselves ; but we teased her into compliance, 
and so we are to sit in some obscure place that she 
may not be seen. As to me, I should be alike unknown 

10 in the most conspicuous or most private part of the 
house. 

"I can write no more now. I have hardly time to 
breathe — only just this, the houses and streets are not 
quite so superb as I expected. However, I have seen 

15 nothing yet, so I ought not to judge. 

" Well, adieu, my dearest sir, for the present. I could 
not forbear writing a few words instantly on my arrival, 
though I suppose my letter of thanks for your consent 
is still on the road. 

20 Saturday Night. 

" Oh, my dear sir, in what raptures am I returned ? 
Well may Mr. Garrick be so celebrated, so universally 
admired — I had not any idea of so great a performer. 
Such ease ! such vivacity in his manner ! such grace in 
25 his motions ! such fire and meaning in his eyes ! I 
could hardly believe he had studied a written part, for 
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every word seemed to be uttered from the impulse of the 
moment. 

" His action at once so graceful and so free ! his voice 
so clear, so melodious, yet so wonderfully various in its 30 
tones ! Such animation ! every look speaks ! 

" I would have given the world to have had the whole 
play acted over again. And when he danced — oh, how 
I envied Clarinda ! I almost wished to have jumped on 
the stage and joined them. 35 

" I am afraid you will think me mad, so I won't say 
any more ; yet I really believe Mr. Garrick would make 
you mad too if you could see him. I intend to ask Mrs. 
Mirvan to go to the play every night while we stay in 
town. She is extremely kind to me ; and Maria, her 40 
charming daughter, is the sweetest girl in the world. 

* ' I shall write to you every evening all that passes in 
the day, and that in the same manner as, if I could see, 
I should tell you. 

Sunday. 45 

"This morning we went to Portland Chapel; and after- 
wards we walked in the Mall of St. James's Park, which 
by no means answered my expectations : it is a long 
straight walk of dirty gravel, very uneasy to the feet ; 
and at each end, instead of an open prospect, nothing is 50 
to be seen but houses built of brick. When Mrs. Mirvan 
pointed out the Palace to me, I think I was never much 
more surprised. 

" However the walk was very agreeable to us ; every- 
body looked gay, and seemed pleased ; and the ladies 55 
were so much dressed, that Miss Mirvan and I could 
do nothing but look at them. Mrs. Mirvan met several 
of her friends. No wonder, for I never saw so many 
people assembled together before. I looked about for 
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60 some of my acquaintance, but in vain, for I saw not one 
person that I knew, which is very odd, for all the world 
seemed there. 

" Mrs. Mirvan says we are not to walk in the Park 
again next Sunday, even if we should be in town, 

65 because there is better company in Kensington Gardens ; 
but really, if you had seen how much everybody was 
dressed, you would not think that possible. 

Monday. 

" We are to go this evening to a private ball, given by 

70 Mrs. Stanley, a very fashionable lady of Mrs. Mirvan's 
acquaintance. 

" We have been a-shopping, as Mrs. Mirvan calls it, all 
this morning, to buy silks, caps, gauzes, and so forth. 
" The shops are really very entertaining, especially the 

75 mercers ; there seem to be six or seven men belonging 
to each shop ; and every one took care by bowing and 
smirking to be noticed. We were conducted from one 
to another, and carried from room to room with so much 
ceremony, that at first I was almost afraid to go on. 

80 " I thought I should never have chosen a silk, for they 
produced so many, I knew not which to fix upon ; and 
they recommended them all so strongly that I fancy 
they thought I only wanted persuasion to buy every 
thing they showed me. And, indeed, they took so much 

85 trouble, that I was almost ashamed I could not. 

" At the milliners, the ladies we met were so much 
dressed that I should rather have imagined they were 
making visits than purchases. But what most diverted 
me was, that we were more frequently served by men 

90 than by women ; and such men ! so finical, so affected ! 
they seemed to understand every part of a woman's 
dress better than we do ourselves ; and they recom- 
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mended caps and ribbons with an air of so much 
importance, that I wished to ask them how long they 
had left off wearing them. 95 

" The despatch with which they work in these great 
shops is amazing, for they have promised me, a complete 
suit of linen against the evening. 

" I have just had my hair dressed. You can't think 
how oddly my head feels ; full of powder and black 100 
pins, and a great cushion on the top of it. I believe 
you would hardly know me, for my face looks quite 
different to what it did before my hair was dressed. 
When I shall be able to make use of a comb for myself 
I cannot tell ; for my hair is so much entangled, frizzled 105 
they call it, that I fear it will be very difficult. 

" I am half afraid of this ball to-night ; for you know I 
have never danced but at school-; however, Miss Mirvan 
says there is nothing in it. Yet I wish it was over. 

" Adieu, my dear sir ; pray excuse the wretched stuff I 110 
write ; perhaps I may improve by being in this town, . 
and then my letters will be less unworthy your reading. 
Meantime, I am, your dutiful and affectionate, though 
unpolished — Evelina. 

" Poor Miss Mirvan cannot wear one of the caps she 115 
made, because they dressed her hair too large for them. ,, 

Fanny Burney 
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AMEEICA, ENGLAND, AND LIBERTY 

This is part of a speech made by Edmund Burke in the House 
of Commons in the year 1775. America was then an English 
Colony, but the Americans had been made very angry by an 
attempt to tax them for the benefit of the English. Burke tried to 
persuade the House of Commons to repeal the Act which had done 
so much harm, but he did not succeed. In the War of Independence 
which followed, America was separated from England, and became 
an independent Republic — the United States of America. 

Sir, I think you must perceive that I am resolved this 
day to have nothing at all to do with the question of 
the right of taxation. Some gentlemen startle — but it 
is true ; I put it totally out of the question. It is less 
5 than nothing in my consideration. I do not indeed 
wonder, nor will you, sir, that gentlemen of profound 
learning are fond of displaying it on this profound 
subject. But my consideration is narrow, confined, 
and wholly limited to the policy of the question. I 

10 do not examine whether the giving away a man's 
money be a power excepted and reserved out of the 
general trust of government ; and how far all mankind, 
in all forms of polity, are entitled to an exercise of that 
right by the Charter of Nature. Or whether, on the 

15 contrary, a right of taxation is necessarily involved in 
the general principle of legislation, and inseparable from 
the ordinary supreme power. These are deep questions, 
where great names militate against each other ; where 
reason is perplexed ; and an appeal to authorities only 

20 thickens the confusion. For high and reverend authori- 
ties lift up their heads on both sides ; and there is no 
sure footing in the middle. This point is the 

Great Serbonian bog, 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
25 Where armies whole have sunk. 
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I do not intend to be overwhelmed in that bog, though 
in such respectable company. The question with me 
is, not whether yon have a right to render your people 




miserable, but whether it is not your interest to make 
them happy. It is not what a lawyer tells me I may 30 
do, but what humanity, reason, and justice tell me I 
ought to do. Is a politic act the worse for being, «. 
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A ROMANCE AND A DISAPPOINTMENT. 75 

made them frequently turn round, that he might see the 
field of battle, and listen to the firing ; and he was well 
pleased when the sound grew fainter. A spring waggon 95 
came up, bearing Colonel Wynch, who was wounded ; 
the colonel asked who was in the blanket, and being 
told it was Sir John Moore, wished him to be placed on 
the waggon. Sir John asked one of the Highlanders 
whether he thought the waggon or the blanket was 100 
best ? and the man said the blanket would not shake 
him so much, as he and the other soldiers would keep the 
step, and carry him easy. So they proceeded with him 
to his quarters at Corulia, weeping as they w T ent. 

KOBEKT SOUTHEY 



A EOMANCE AND A DISAPPOINTMENT 

Catherine Morland, a warm-hearted but romantic girl, staying 
in a great house that was once an abbey, is disappointed in her 
expectations of romantic adventures 

The night was stormy ; the wind had been rising at 
intervals the whole afternoon, and by the time 'the party 
broke up it blew and rained violently. Catherine, as 
she crossed the hall, listened to the tempest with sensa- 
tions of awe ; and when she heard it rage round a corner 5 
of the ancient building, and close with sudden fury a 
distant door, felt for the first time that she was really in 
an abbey. Yes, these were characteristic sounds : they 
brought to her recollection a countless variety of dread- 
ful situations and horrid scenes, which such buildings had 10 
witnessed, and such storms ushered in ; and most heartily 
did she rejoice in the happier circumstances attending 
her entrance within walls so solemn ! She hacj nothing 
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to dread from midnight assassins or drunken gallants. 

15 Henry had certainly been only in jest in what he had 
told her that morning. In a house so furnished, and so 
guarded, she could have nothing to explore or to suffer, 
and might go to her bedroom as securely as if it had 
been her own chamber at Fullerton. Thus wisely forti- 

20 fying her mind as she proceeded upstairs, she was 
enabled, especially on perceiving that Miss Tilney slept 
only two doors from her, to enter her room with a 
tolerably stout heart ; and her spirits were immediately 
assisted by the cheerful blaze of a wood fire. " How 

25 much better is this," said she, as she walked to the 
fender ; " how much better to find a fire ready lit, than 
to have to wait shivering in the cold, till all the family 
are in bed, as so many poor girls have been obliged to 
do, and then to have a faithful old servant frightening 

30 one by coming in with a faggot ! How glad I am that 
Northanger is what it is ! If it had been like some 
other places, I do not know that, in such a night as 
this, I could have answered for my courage ; but now, 
to be sure there is nothing to alarm one." 

35 She looked round the room. The window curtains 
seemed in motion. It could be nothing but the violence 
of the wind penetrating through the divisions of the 
shutters; and she stepped boldly forward, carelessly hum- 
ming a tune, to assure herself of its being so, peeped 

40 courageously behind each curtain, saw nothing on either 
low window-seat to scare her, and on placing a hand 
against the shutter, felt the strongest conviction of the 
wind's force. A glance at the old chest, as she turned 
away from this examination, was not without .its use ; 

45 she scorned the causeless fears of an idle fancy and 
began with a most happy indifference to prepare herself 
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for bed. " She should take her time ; she should not 
hurry herself ; she did not care if she were the last 
person up in the house. But she would not make up 
her fire : that would seem cowardly, as if she wished for 50 
the protection of light after she were in bed." 

The fire therefore died away ; and Catherine having 
spent the best part of an hour in her arrangements, was 
beginning to think of stepping into bed, when on giving 
a parting glance round the room, she was struck by the 55 
appearance of a high old-fashioned black cabinet, which, 
though in a situation conspicuous enough, had never 
caught her notice before. Henry's words, his descrip- 
tion of the ebony cabinet which was to escape her 
observation at first, immediately rushed across her ; and 60 
though there could be nothing really in it, there was 
something whimsical, it was certainly a very remarkable 
coincidence ! She took her candle and looked closely 
at the cabinet. It was not absolutely ebony and gold ; 
but it was japan, black and gold japan of the hand- 65 
somest kind ; and as she held her candle, the yellow had 
very much the effect of gold. 

The key was in the door, and she had a strange fancy 
to look into it ; not, however, with the smallest expec- 
tation of finding anything, but it was so very odd, after 70 
what Henry had said. In short, she could not sleep 
till she had examined it. So, placing the candle with 
great caution on a chair, she seized the key with a very 
tremulous hand, and tried to turn it ; but it resisted her 
utmost strength, Alarmed, but not discouraged, she 75 
tried it another way ; a bolt flew, and she believed her- 
self successful ; but how strangely mysterious ! the door 
was still immovable. She paused a moment in breath- 
less wonder. The wind roared down the chimney, the 
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80 rain beat in torrents against the windows, and every- 
thing seemed to speak the awfulness of her situation. 
To retire to bed, however, unsatisfied on such a point, 
would be vain, since sleep must be impossible with the 
consciousness of a cabinet so mysteriously closed in her 

85 immediate vicinity. Again, therefore, she applied her- 
self to the key, and after moving it in every possible 
way for some instants, with the determined celerity of 
hope's last effort, the door suddenly yielded to her 
hand ; her heart leaped with exultation at such a 

90 victory, and having thrown open each folding door, the 
second being secured only by bolts of less wonderful 
construction than the lock, though in that her eye 
could not discern anything unusual, a double range 
of small drawers appeared in view, with some larger 

95 drawers above and below them ; and in the centre, a 
small door, closed also with lock and key, secured in all 
probability a cavity of importance. 

Catherine's heart beat quick, but her courage did not 
fail her. With a cheek flushed by hope, and an eye 
100 straining with curiosity, her fingers grasped the handle 
of a drawer and drew it forth. It was entirely empty. 
With less alarm and greater eagerness she seized a 
second, a third, a fourth — each was equally empty. 
Not one was left unsearched, and in not one was anything 
105 found. Well read in the art of concealing a treasure, 
the possibility of false linings to the drawers did not 
escape her, and she felt round each with anxious acute- 
ness in vain. The place in the middle alone remained 
now unexplored ; and though she had " never from the 
110 first had the smallest idea of finding anything in any 
part of the cabinet, and was not in the least disap- 
pointed at her ill success thus far, it would be foolish 
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not to examine it thoroughly while she was about it ". 
It was some time, however, before she could unfasten 
the door, the same difficulty occurring in the manage- 115 
ment of this inner lock as of the outer ; but at length 
it did open ; and not vain as hitherto was her search ; 
her quick eyes directly fell on a roll of paper pushed 
back into the farther part of the cavity, apparently for 
concealment, and her feelings at that moment were 120 
indescribable. Her heart fluttered, her knees trembled, 
and her cheeks grew pale. She seized, with an un- 
steady hand, the precious manuscript, for half a glance 
sufficed to ascertain written characters ; and while 
she acknowledged with awful sensations this striking 125 
exemplification of what Henry had foretold, resolved 
instantly to peruse every line before she attempted to 
rest. 

The dimness of the light her candle emitted made her 
turn to it with alarm ; but there was no danger of its 130 
sudden extinction, it had yet some hours to burn ; and 
that she might not have any greater difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the writing than what its ancient date might 
occasion, she hastily snuffed it. Alas ! it was snuffed 
and extinguished in one. A lamp could not have expired 135 
with more awful effect. Catherine, for a few moments, 
was motionless with horror. It was done completely ; 
not a remnant of light in the wick could give hope 
to the rekindling breath. Darkness impenetrable and 
immovable filled the room. A violent gust of wind, 140 
rising with sudden fury, added fresh horror to the 
moment. Catherine trembled from head to foot. In 
the pause which succeeded, a sound like receding foot- 
steps and the closing of a distant door struck on her 
affrighted ear. Human nature could support no more. 145 
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A cold sweat stood on her forehead, the manuscript fell 
from her hand, and groping her way to the bed, she 
jumped hastily in, and sought some suspension of agony 
by creeping far underneath the clothes. To close her 

150 eyes in sleep that night she felt must be entirely out of 
the question. With a curiosity so justly awakened, and 
feelings in every way so agitated, repose must be abso- 
lutely impossible. The storm, too, abroad so dreadful ! 
She had not been, used to feel alarm from wind, but now 

155 every blast seemed fraught with awful intelligence. The 
manuscript so wonderfully found, so wonderfully accom- 
plishing the morning's prediction, how was it to be 
accounted for ? What could it contain ? to whom could 
it relate ? by what means could it have been so long 

160 concealed ? and how singularly strange that it should 
fall to her lot to discover it ! Till she had made herself 
mistress of its contents, however, she could have neither 
repose nor comfort ; and with the sun's first rays she 
was determined to peruse it. But many were the 

165 tedious hours which must yet intervene. She shuddered, 
tossed about in her bed, and envied every quiet sleeper. 
The storm still raged, and various were the noises, more 
terrific even than the wind, which struck at intervals on 
her startled ear. The very curtains of her bed seemed 

170 at one moment in motion, and at another the lock of 
her door was agitated, as if by the attempt of somebody 
to enter. Hollow murmurs seemed to creep along the 
gallery, and more than once her blood was chilled by the 
sound of distant moans. Hour after hour passed away, 

175 and the wearied Catherine had heard the hour of three 
proclaimed by all the clocks in the house, before the 
tempest subsided, or she unknowingly fell fast asleep. 
The housemaid's folding back her window-shutters at 
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eight o'clock the next day was the sound which first 

roused Catherine ; and she opened her eyes, wondering 180 

that they could ever have been closed, on objects of 

cheerfulness ; her fire was already burning, and a 

bright morning had succeeded the tempest of the night. 

Instantaneously with the consciousness of existence 

returned her recollection of the manuscript ; and spring- 185 

ing from her bed in the very moment of the maid's going 

away, she eagerly collected every scattered sheet which 

had burst from the roll on its falling to the ground, and 

flew back to enjoy the luxury of their perusal on her 

pillow. She now plainly saw that she must not expect 190 

a manuscript of equal length with the generality of 

what she had shuddered over in books ; for the roll, 

seeming to consist entirely of small disjointed sheets 

was altogether but of trifling size, and much less than 

she had supposed it to be at first. 195 

Her greedy eye glanced rapidly over a page. She 

started at its import. Could it be possible, or did not 

her senses play her false? An inventory of linen, in 

coarse and modern characters, seemed all that was before 

her ! If the evidence of sight might be trusted, she held 200 

a washing-bill in her hand. She seized another sheet, 

and saw the same articles with little variation ; a third, 

a fourth, and a fifth, presented nothing new. Shirts, 

stockings, cravats, and waistcoats, faced her in each. 

Two others, penned by the same hand, marked an 205 

expenditure scarcely more interesting in letters, such 

things as hair-powder and shoe-string ; and the larger 

sheet, which had enclosed the rest, seemed by its first 

cramped line, "to poultice chestnut mare," a farrier's 

bill ! Such was the collection of papers (left, perhaps, 210 

as she could then suppose, by the negligence of a 

6 
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6 
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servant, in the place whence she had taken them) 
which had filled her with expectation and alarm, and 
had robbed her of half her night's rest ! She felt 

215 humbled to the dust. Nothing could now be clearer 
than the absurdity of her recent fancies. To suppose 
that a manuscript of many generations back could 
have remained undiscovered in a room such as that, so 
modern, so habitable ! or that she should be the first to 

220 possess the skill of unlocking a cabinet, the key of which 
was open to all. 

How could she have so imposed on herself ? Heaven 
forbid that Henry Tinley should ever know her folly ! 
And it was in a great measure* his own doing, for had 

225 not the cabinet appeared so exactly to agree with his 
description of her adventures, she would never have felt 
the smallest curiosity about it. This was the only 
comfort that occurred. Impatient to get rid of those 
hateful evidences of her folly, those detestable papers 

230 then scattered over the bed, she rose directly; and 
folding them up as nearly as possible in the same shape 
as before, returned them to the same spot within the 
cabinet, with a very hearty wish that no untoward 
accident might ever bring them forward again to disgrace 

235 her even with herself. 

Why the locks should have been so difficult to open 
however, was still something remarkable, for she could 
now manage them with perfect ease. In this there was 
surely something mysterious, and she indulged in the 

240 flattering suggestion for half a minute, till the possibility 

of the door having been at first unlocked, and of being 

herself its fastener, darted into her head and cost her 

another blush, 

Jane Austen 
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THE PRETENDER'S LAST VISIT TO 

ENGLAND 

This describes a meeting of Jacobites (the name given to those 
who had wished for the return of King James or his son) in the 
time of George II. Prince Charlie had come over secretly to 
arrange a rebellion, but it was found to be hopeless, and the meet- 
ing was broken up by the arrival of Colin Campbell, bringing a 
message from the king. 

The principal persons in the enterprise were now as- 
sembled in great confusion, and had been joined by the 
chevalier himself. 

" Do not concern yourselves about me," said the un- 
fortunate prince; " this is not the worst emergency in 5 
which it has been my lot to stand ; and if it were, I fear 
it not. Shift for yourselves, my lords and gentlemen." 

" No, never ! " said one young lord. " Our only hope 
now is in an honourable resistance." 

"Most true," said Redgauntlet; "let despair renew 10 
the union amongst us which accident disturbed. I give 
my voice for displaying the royal banner instantly, and 

How now?" he concluded sternly, as Lilias, first 

soliciting his attention by pulling his cloak, put into his 
hand the scroll, and added : " It was designed for that 15 
of Nixon ". 

Eedgauntlet read — and dropping it on the ground, 
continued to stare upon the spot where it fell, with 
raised hand and fixed eyes. Sir Richard Glendale lifted 
the fatal paper, read it, and saying, "Now all is indeed 20 
over," handed it to Maxwell, who said aloud, " Black 
Colin Campbell ! I heard he had come post from London 
last night ". 
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As if in echo to his thoughts, the violin of the blind 
25^ man was heard, playing with spirit, " The Campbells are 
coming/' a celebrated clan-march. 

" The Campbells are coming in earnest, " said Mac- 
kellar; " they are upon us with the whole battalion 
from Carlisle. ,, 
30 There was a silence of dismay, and two or three of 
the company began to drop out of the room. 

The young lord spoke with the generous spirit of a 

young English nobleman. " If we have been fools, do 

not let us be cowards. We have one here more precious 

35 than us all, and come hither on our warranty — let us 

save him at least." 

" True, most true," answered Sir Eichard Glendale. 
" Let the king be first cared for." 

" That shall be my business," said Eedgauntlet ; " if 
40 we have but time to bring back the brig, all will be well 
— I will instantly despatch a party in a fishing skiff to 
bring her to." He gave his commands to two or three 
of the most active among his followers. " Let him be 
once on board," he said, " and there are enough of us 
45 to stand to arms and cover his retreat." 

" Eight, right," said Sir Eichard, " and I will look to 
points which can be made defensible ; and the old 
powder-plot boys could not have made a more desperate 
resistance than we shall — Eedgauntlet," continued he, 
50 "I see some of our friends are looking pale ; but me- 
thinks your nephew has more mettle in his eye now than 
when we were in cold deliberation, with danger at a 
distance." 

*' It is the way of our house," said Eedgauntlet ; " our 

55 courage ever kindles highest on the losing side. I, too, 

feel that the catastrophe I have brought on must 
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not be survived by its author. Let me first," he said, 
addressing Charles, " see your Majesty's sacred person 
in such safety as can now be provided for it, and 

then " 60 

"You may spare all considerations concerning me, 
gentlemen," again repeated Charles, "yon mountain of 
Criffel shall fly as soon as I will." 

Most threw themselves at his feet with weeping and 
entreaty ; some one or two slunk in confusion from 65 
the apartment, and were heard riding off. Unnoticed 
in such a scene, Darsie, his sister, and Fairford drew 
together and held each other by the hands, as those who, 
when a vessel is about to founder in the storm, determine 
to take their chance of life and death together. 70 

Amid this scene of confusion, a gentleman, plainly 
dressed in a riding-habit with a black cockade in his 
hat, but without any arms except a couteau-de-chasse, 
walked into the apartment without ceremony. He was 
a tall, thin, gentlemanly man, with a look and bearing 75 
decidedly military. He had passed through their guards, 
if in the confusion they now maintained any, without 
stop or question; and now stood, almost unarmed, among 
armed men, who, nevertheless, gazed on him as on the 
angel of destruction. 80 

" You look coldly on me, gentlemen," he said. " Sir 
Richard Glendale — my lord — we were not always such 
strangers. Ha, Pate-in-Peril, how is it with you ? and 
you too, Ingoldsby — I must not call you by any other 
name — why do you receive an old friend so coldly ? But 85 
you guess my errand." 

" And are prepared for it, general," said Eedgauntlet ; 
" we are not men to be penned up like sheep for the 
slaughter." 
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" Pshaw ! you take it too seriously — let me speak but 90 
one word with you." 

" No words can shake our purpose," said Eedgauntlet, 
" were your whole command, as I suppose is the case, 
drawn round the house." 

" I am certainly not unsupported," said the general ; 95 
" but if you would hear me " 

" Hear me, sir," said the wanderer, stepping forward ; 
" I suppose I am the mark you aim at — I surrender 
myself willingly, to save these gentlemen's danger — let 
this at least avail in their favour." 100 

An exclamation of " Never, never ! " broke from the 
little body of partisans, who threw themselves round 
the unfortunate prince, and would have seized or struck 
down Campbell, had it not been that he remained with 
his arms folded, and a look, rather indicating impatience 105 
because they would not hear him, than the least appre- 
hension of violence at their hand. 

At length he obtained a moment's silence. " I do 
not," he said, " know this gentleman " (making a pro- 
found bow to the unfortunate prince), " I do not wish 110 
to know him ; it is a knowledge which would suit neither 
of us." 

" Our ancestors, nevertheless, have been well ac- 
quainted," said Charles, unable to suppress, even at that 
hour of dread and danger, the painful recollections of 115 
fallen royalty." 

" In one word, General Campbell," said Eedgauntlet, 
" is it to be peace or war ? You are a man of honour, 
and we can trust you." 

" I thank you, sir," said the general ; " and I reply 120 
that the answer to your question rests with yourself. 
Come, do not be fools, gentlemen ; there was perhaps 
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no great harm meant or intended by your gathering 
together in this obscure corner; for a bear-bait or a 

125 cock-fight, or whatever other amusement you may have 
intended; but it was a little imprudent, considering how 
you stand with Government, and it has occasioned some 
anxiety. Exaggerated accounts of your purpose have 
been laid before Government by the information of a 

130 traitor in your own councils ; and I was sent down post 
to take the command of a sufficient number of troops, 
in case these calumnies should be found to have any 
real foundation. I have come here, of course, sufficiently 
supported both with cavalry and infantry, to do whatever 

135 might be necessary ; but my commands are — and I am 
sure they agree with my inclination — to make no arrests, 
nay, to make no further inquiries of any kind, if this 
good assembly will consider their own interest so far as 
to give up their immediate purpose, and return quietly 

140 home to their own houses." 

"What! all?" exclaimed Sir Kichard Glendale— 
" all, without exception ? " 

" All, without one single exception," said the general ; 
" such are my orders. If you accept my terms, say so, 

145 and make haste ; for things may happen to interfere 
with his Majesty's kind purposes towards you all." 

"His Majesty's kind purposes!" said the wanderer. 
" Do I hear you aright, sir ? " 

" I speak the king's very words from his very lips," 

150 replied the general. ' I will,' said his Majesty, ' deserve 
the confidence of my subjects by reposing my security 
in the fidelity of the millions who acknowledge my title 
— in the good sense and prudence of the few who 
continue, from the errors of education, to disown it.' 

155 His Majesty will not even believe that the most zealous 
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Jacobites who yet remain can nourish a thought of ex- 
citing a civil war, which must be fatal to their families 
and themselves, besides spreading bloodshed and ruin 
through a peaceful land. He cannot even believe of his 
kinsman, that he would engage brave and generous, 160 
though mistaken men, in an attempt which must ruin 
all who have escaped former calamities; and he is 
convinced, that did curiosity or any other motive lead 
that person to visit this country, he would soon see it 
was his wisest course to return to the continent ; and 165 
his Majesty compassionates his situation too much to 
offer any obstacle to his doing so." 

"Is this real? " said Redgauntlet. " Can you mean 
this ? — Am I ! — are all, are any of these gentlemen at 
liberty, without interruption, to embark in yonder brig, 170 
which, I see, is now again approaching the shore? " 

"You, sir — all — any of the gentlemen present," said 
the general — " all whom the vessel can contain, are at 
liberty to embark uninterrupted by me; but I advise 
none to go off who have not powerful reasons un- 175 
connected with the present meeting, for this will be 
remembered against no one." 

" Then, gentleman," said Redgauntlet, clasping his 
hands together as the words burst from him, " the cause 
is lost for ever ! " 180 

General Campbell turned away to the window, as if 
to avoid hearing what they said. Their consultation 
was but momentary ; for the door of escape which thus 
opened was as unexpected as the exigence was threatening. 

" We have your word of honour for our protection," 185 
said Sir Richard Glendale, "if we dissolve our meeting 
in obedience to your summons ? " 

" You have, Sir Richard," answered the general. 
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" And I also have your promise," said Bedgauntlet, 

190 " that I may go on board yonder vessel with any friend 
whom I may choose to accompany me? " 

" Not only that, Mr. Ingoldsby — or I will call you 
Eedgauntlet once more — you may stay in the offing for 
a tide, until you are joined by any person who may 

195 remain at Fairladies. After that there will be a sloop 
of war on the station, and I need not say your condition 
will then become perilous." 

"Perilous it should not be, General Campbell," said 
Eedgauntlet, " or more perilous to others than to us, if 

200 others thought as I do even in this extremity." 

" You forget yourself, my friend," said the unhappy 
adventurer ; " you forget that the arrival of this gentle- 
man only puts the copestone on our already adopted 
resolution to abandon our bull-fight, or by whatever 

205 other wild name this headlong enterprise may be 
termed. I bid you farewell, unfriendly friends — I bid 
you farewell " (bowing to the general), " my friendly 
foe — I leave this strand as I landed upon it, alone and 
to return no more !" 

210 " Not alone," said Eedgauntlet, " while there is blood 
in the veins of my father's son." 

" Not alone," said the other gentlemen present, stung 
with feelings which almost overpowered the better 
reasons under which they had acted. " We will not 

215 disown our principles, or see your person endangered." 

' ' If it be only your purpose to see the gentleman to 

the beach," said General Campbell, " I will myself go 

with you. My presence among you, unarmed, and in 

your power, will be a pledge of my friendly intentions, 

220 and will overawe, should such be offered, any interrup- 
tion on the part of officious persons." 
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" Be it so," said the adventurer, with the air of a 
prince to a subject ; not of one who complied with the 
request of an enemy too powerful to be resisted. 

They left the apartment — they left the house — an 225 
unauthenticated and dubious, but appalling sensation 
of terror having already spread itself among the inferior 
retainers, who had so short time before strutted and 
bustled and thronged the doorway and the passages. A 
report had arisen, of which the origin could not be 230 
traced, of troops advancing towards the spot in con- 
siderable numbers ; and men who, for one reason or 
other, were most of them amenable to the arm of 
power, had either shrunk into stables or corners, or 
fled the place entirely. There was solitude on the 235 
landscape excepting the small party which now moved 
towards the rude pier, where a boat lay manned, agree- 
ably to Redgaunt let's orders previously given. 

The last heir of the Stuarts leant on Eedgauntlet's 
arm as they walked towards the beach ; for the ground 240 
was rough, and he no longer possessed the elasticity of 
limb and of spirit which had, twenty years before, carried 
him over many a Highland hill, as light as one of their 
native deer. His adherents followed, looking on the 
ground, their feelings struggling against the dictates of 245 
their reason. 

General Campbell accompanied them with an air of 
apparent ease and indifference, but watching at the 
same time, and no doubt with some anxiety, the 
changing features of those who acted in this extra- 250 
ordinary scene. 

They arrived at the place of embarkation. The 
prince stood a moment with folded arms, and then 
looked round, and seeing the abashed countenances 



i 
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255 of his adherents bent upon the ground, he hastened 
to say : — 

" Do not think that you, gentlemen, have obliged me 
less, because your zeal was mingled with prudence, 
entertained, I am sure, more on my own account, and on 

260 that of your country, than from selfish apprehensions ". 

He stepped from one to another, and amid sobs and 

bursting tears, received the adieux of the last remnant 

which had hitherto supported his lofty pretensions, and 

addressed them individually with accents of tenderness 

265 and affection. He then made a sign with his hand to 
Bedgauntlet, who came to assist him into the skiff. 
General Campbell also offered his assistance, the rest 
appearing too much affected by the scene which had 
taken place to prevent him. 

270 " You are not sorry, general, to do me this last act of 
courtesy," said the chevalier : " and on my part I thank 
you for it. You have taught me the principle on which 
men on the scaffold feel forgiveness and kindness even 
for their executioner. Farewell ! " 

275 They were seated in the boat, which presently pulled 
off from the land. The Oxford divine broke out into a 
loud benediction, in terms which General Campbell was 
too generous to criticise at the time, or to remember 
afterw T ards ; nay, it is said, that, Whig and Campbell as 

280 he was, he could not help joining in the universal Amen ! 
which resounded from the shore. 

Sie Waltek Scott 



SIE WALTEE SCOTT AT HOME 

He at this time occupied as his den a small square 
room, behind the dining-parlour in Castle Street. It 
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had but a single Venetian window, opening on a patch 
of turf not much larger than itself, and the aspect of 
the place was on the whole eombroua. The walls were 5 




entirely clothed with books ; most of them folios and 
quartos, and all in that complete state of repair which 
at a glance reveals a tinge of bibliomania, A dozen 
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volumes or so, needful for immediate purposes of refer- 

10 ence, were placed close by him on a small movable 
frame — something like a dumb waiter. All the rest 
were in their proper niches, and wherever a volume 
had been lent, its room was occupied by a wooden block 
of the same size, having a card with the name of the 

15 borrower and date of the loan, tacked on its front. The 
old bindings had obviously been retouched and regilt 
in the most approved manner ; the new, when the 
books were of any mark, were rich but never gaudy — a 
large proportion of blue morocco — all stamped with his 

20 device of the portcullis, and its motto, Glausus tutus 
ero. Every case and shelf was accurately lettered, 
and the works arranged systematically ; history and 
biography on one side — poetry and the drama on 
another — law books and dictionaries behind his own 

25 chair. 

The only chair was a massive piece of furniture which 
he had had constructed on the model of one at Bokeby ; 
with a desk and all its appurtenances on either side, 
that an amanuensis might work opposite to him when 

30 he chose ; and with small tiers of drawers reaching all 
round to the floor. The top displayed a goodly array 
of session papers, and on the desk below were, besides 
the MS. at which he was working, sundry parcels of 
letters, proof sheets, and so forth, all neatly done up 

35 with red tape. 

His own writing apparatus was a very handsome old 
box, richly carved, lined with crimson velvet, and con- 
taining ink bottles, taper stand, etc., in silver — the 
whole in such order that it might have come from the 

40 silversmith's window half an hour before. Besides his 
own huge elbow-chair, there were but two others in the 
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room, and one of these seemed, from its position, to be 
reserved exclusively for the amanuensis. 

I observed, during the first evening I spent with him 
in this sanctum, that while he talked, his hands were 45 
hardly ever idle. Sometimes he folded letter covers — 
sometimes he twisted paper into matches, performing 
both tasks with great mechanical expertness and nicety ; 
and when there was no loose paper fit to be so dealt 
with, he snapped his fingers, and the noble Maida 50 
aroused himself from his lair on the hearthrug, and laid 
his head across his master's knees, to be caressed and 
fondled. 

The room had no space for pictures except one, an 
original portrait of Claverhouse, which hung over the 55 
chimney-piece, with a Highland target on either side, 
and broadswords and dirks, each having its own story, 
disposed star-fashion round them. A few green tin 
boxes, such as solicitors keep title-deeds in, were piled 
over each other on one side of the window ; and on the 60 
top of these lay a fox's tail, mounted on an antique 
silver handle, wherewith as often as he had occasion to 
take down a book, he gently brushed the dust off the 
upper leaves before opening it. 

I think I have mentioned all the furniture of the room 65 
except a sort of ladder, low, broad, well-carpeted, and 
strongly guarded with oaken rails, by which he helped 
himself to books from his higher shelves. On the top 
step of this convenience, Hinse of Hinsfeldt — so called 
from one of the German Kindermarchen — a venerable 70 
tom-cat, fat and sleek, and no longer very locomotive, 
usually lay watching the proceedings of his master and 
Maida with an air of dignified equanimity ; but when 
Maida chose to leave the party, he signified his inclination 
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75 by thumping the door with his huge paw, as violently 
as ever a fashionable footman handled a knocker in 
Grosvenor Square; the sheriff rose and opened it for 
him with courteous alacrity, — and then Hinse came 
down purring from his perch, and mounted guard by 

80 the footstool, vice Maida absent upon furlough. What- 
ever discourse might be passing was broken, every now 
and then, by some affectionate apostrophe to these four- 
footed animals. He said they understood everything 
he said to them, and I believe they did understand a 

85 great deal of it. But at all events, dogs and cats, like 
children, have some infallible tact for discovering at 
once who is, and who is not, really fond of their com- 
pany ; and I venture to say, Scott was never five minutes 
in any room before the little pets of the family, whether 

90 dumb or lisping, had found out his kindness for their 

generation. 

John Gibson Lockhabt 



BATTLE SONG 

A song of rebellion against injustice and oppression. 

Day, like our souls, is fiercely dark ; 

What then ? Tis day ! 
We sleep no more ; the cock crows — hark ! 

To arms ! away ! 
5 They come ! they come ! the knell is rung 

Of us or them ; 
Wide o'er their march the pomp is flung 

Of gold and gem. 
What collared hound of lawless sway, 
10 To famine dear. 
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What pensioned slave of Attila, 

Leads in the rear ? 
Come they from Scythian wilds afar 

Our blood to spill ? 
Wear they the livery of the Czar ? 15 

They do his will. 
Nor tasselled silk, nor epaulette, 

Nor plume, nor torse — 
No splendour gilds, all sternly met, 

Our foot and horse. 20 

But dark and still, we inly glow, 

Condensed in ire ! 
Strike, tawdry slaves, and ye shall know 

Our gloom is fire. 
In vain your pomp, ye evil powers, 25 

Insults the land ; 
Wrongs, vengeance, and the cause are ours, 

And God's right hand ! 
Madmen ! they trample into snakes 

The wormy clod ! 30 

Like fire, beneath their feet awakes 

The sword of God ! 
Behind, before, above, below, 

They rouse the brave ; 
Where'er they go, they make a foe 35 

Or find a grave. 

Ebenezer Elliott 
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AN OLD SCHOLAE 

Mr. Bertram had died, and his daughter was about to leave the 
house where she was bom. She had been educated by Dominie 
Sampson, a very learned man, who had taken care of her all her 
life. 

Miss Bertram proceeded with the preparations she had 
already made for leaving the mansion-house immediately. 
Mr. Mac-Morlan assisted her in these arrangements and 
pressed upon her so kindly the hospitality and protection 

5 of his roof that she felt there would be unkindness in 
refusing an invitation urged with such earnestness. A 
home, therefore, and a hospitable reception were secured 
to her, and she went on with better heart to pay the 
wages and receive the adieux of the few domestics of her 

10 father's family. 

All received their due, and even a trifle more, and 
with thanks and good wishes, to which some added 
tears, took farewell of their young mistress. There 
remained in the parlour only Mr. Mac-Morlan, who 

15 came to attend his guest to his house, Dominie Sampson, 
and Miss Bertram. " And now," said the poor girl, 
" I must bid farewell to one of my oldest and kindest 
friends — God bless you, Mr. Sampson ! and requite to 
you all the kindness of your instructions to your poor 

20 pupil, and your friendship to him that is gone ! I hope 
I shall often hear from you." She slid into his hand a 
paper containing some pieces of gold, and rose, as if to 
leave the room. 

Dominie Sampson also rose ; but it was to stand 
aghast with utter astonishment. The idea of parting 

25 from Miss Lucy, go where she might, had never once 
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occurred to the simplicity of his understanding. He 
laid the money on the table. " It is certainly inade- 
quate," said Mac-Morlan, mistaking his meaning, " but 

30 the circumstances " 

Mr. Sampson waved his hand impatiently. " It is 
not the lucre — it is not the lucre — but that I, that have 
ate of her father's loaf, and drunk of his cup for twenty 
years and more — to think that I am going to leave her 

35 — and to leave her in distress and dolour ! No, Miss 
Lucy, you need never think it ! You would not consent 
to put forth your father's poor dog, and would you use 
me worse than a cur ? No, Miss Lucy Bertram — while 
I live, I will not separate from you. I'll be no burden 

40 — I have thought how to prevent that. But as Euth 
said unto Naomi, ' Entreat me not to leave thee, nor to 
depart from thee ; for whither thou goest I will go, and 
where thou dwellest I will dwell ; thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God shall be my God. Where thou 

45 diest will I die, and there will I be buried. The Lord 
do so to me, and more also, if aught but death do part 
thee and me.' " 

During this speech, the longest ever Dominie Sampson 
was known to utter, the affectionate creature's eyes 

50 streamed with tears, and neither Lucy nor Mac-Morlan 
could refrain from sympathising with this unexpected 
burst of feeling and attachment. " Mr. Sampson," said 
Mr. Mac-Morlan, after having had recourse to his snuff- 
box and handkerchief alternately, " my house is large 

55 enough, and if you will accept of a bed there, while Miss 
Bertram honours us with her residence, I shall think 
myself very happy, and my roof much favoured by 
receiving a man of your worth and fidelity." And then, 
with a delicacy which was meant to remove any objec- 
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tion on Miss Bertram's part to bringing with her this 60 
unexpected satellite, he added, " My business requires 
my frequently having occasion for a better accountant 
than any of my present clerks, and I should be glad to 
have recourse to vour assistance now and then." 

" Of a surety, of a surety," said Sampson eagerly; 65 
"I understand book-keeping by double entry and the 
Italian method." 

The visitors were hospitably welcomed by Mrs. Mac- 
Morlan, to whom, as well as the others, her husband 
intimated that he had engaged Dominie Sampson's 70 
assistance to disentangle some perplexed accounts ; 
during which occupation he would, for convenience' 
sake, reside with the family. Mr. Mac-Morlan's know- 
ledge of the world induced him to put this colour upon 
the matter, aware, that however honourable the fidelity 75 
of the. dominie's attachment might be, both to his own 
heart and to the family of Ellangowan, his exterior ill- 
qualified him to be a " squire of dames," and rendered 
him upon the whole, rather a ridiculous appendage to a 
beautiful young woman of seventeen. 80 

Some time after, Lucy Bertram accepted with some 
hesitation the invitation to reside a few weeks with Miss 
Mannering. The fate of Dominie Sampson would have 
been deplorable had it depended upon any one except 
Mannering, who was an admirer of originality ; for a 85 
separation from Lucy Bertram would have certainly 
broken his heart. Mac-Morlan had given a full account 
of his proceedings towards the daughter of his patron. 
The answer was a request from Mannering to know 
whether the dominie still possessed that admirable 90 
virtue of taciturnity by which he was so notably dis- 
tinguished at Ellangowan. Mac-Morlan replied in the 
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affirmative. " Let Mr. Sampson know," said the 
colonel's next letter, " that I shall want his assistance 
95 to catalogue and put in order the library of my uncle 
the bishop, which I have ordered to be sent down by 
sea. I shall also want him to copy and arrange some 
papers. Fix his salary at what you think befitting. Let 
the poor man be properly dressed, and accompany his 

100 young lady to Woodbourne." 

Honest Mac-Morlan received this mandate with great 
joy, but pondered much upon executing that part of it 
which related to newly attiring the worthy dominie. 
He looked at him with a scrutinising eye, and it was but 

105 too plain that his present garments were daily waxing 
more deplorable. To give him money, and bid him go and 
furnish himself, would be only giving him the means of 
making himself ridiculous ; for when such a rare event 
arrived to Mr. Sampson as the purchase of new gar- 

110 ments, the additions which he made to his wardrobe, by 
the guidance of his own taste, usually brought all the 
boys of the village after him for many days. On the 
other hand, to bring a tailor to measure him, and send 
home his clothes as for a school-boy, would probably 

115 give offence. At length Mac-Morlan resolved to consult 
Miss Bertram, and request her interference. She assured 
him, that though she could not pretend to superintend 
a gentleman's wardrobe, nothing was more easy than to 
arrange the dominie's. 

120 "At Ellangowan," she said, " whenever my poor 
father thought any part of the dominie's dress wanted 
renewal, a servant was directed to enter his room by 
night, for he sleeps as fast as a dormouse, carry off 
the old vestment, and leave the new one ; nor could 

125 any one observe that the dominie exhibited the least 
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consciousness of the change put upon him on such 
occasions." 

Mac-Morlan, in conformity with Miss Bertram's ad- 
vice, procured a skilful artist, who, on looking at the 
dominie attentively, undertook to make for him two 130 
suits of clothes, one black and one raven-grey, and even 
engaged that they should fit him — as well at least (so 
the tailor qualified his enterprise) as a man of such an 
out-of-the-way build could be fitted by merely human 
needles and shears. When this fashioner had accom- 135 
plished his task, and the dresses were brought home, 
Mac-Morlan, judiciously resolving to accomplish his 
purpose by degrees, withdrew that evening an important 
part of his dress, and substituted the new article of 
raiment in its stead. Perceiving that this passed totally 140 
without notice, he next ventured on the waistcoat, and 
lastly on the coat. When fully metamorphosed, and 
arrayed for the first time in his life in a decent dress, 
they did observe that the dominie seemed to have some 
indistinct and embarrassing consciousness that a change 145 
had taken place on his outward man. Whenever they 
observed this dubious expression gather upon his coun- 
tenance, accompanied with a glance, that fixed now 
upon the sleeve of his coat, now upon the knees of his 
breeches, where he probably missed some antique 150 
patching and darning (which, being executed with blue 
thread upon a black ground, had somewhat the effect of 
embroidery), they always took care to turn his attention 
into some other channel, until his garments, " by the 
aid of use, cleaved to their mould ". The only remark 155 
he was ever known to make on the subject was, that 
the " air of a town like Kippletringan seemed favourable 
unto wearing apparel," for he thought his coat looked 
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almost as new as the first day he put it on, which was 

160 when he went to stand trial for his licence as a preacher. 

When the dominie first heard the liberal proposal of 

Colonel Mannering, he turned a jealous and doubtful 

glance towards Miss Bertram, as if he suspected that 

the project involved their separation ; but when Mr. 

165 Mac-Morlan hastened to explain that she would be a 
guest at Woodbourne for some time, he rubbed his huge 
hands together, and burst into a portentous sort of 
chuckle, like that of the Afrite in the tale of the Caliph 
Vathek. After this unusual explosion of satisfaction, he 

170 remained quite passive in all the rest of the transaction. 

At Woodbourne, Dominie Sampson was occupied, 

body and soul, in the arrangement of the late bishop's 

library,' which had been sent from Liverpool by sea, and 

conveyed by thirty or forty carts from the seaport at 

175 which it was landed. Sampson's joy at beholding the 
ponderous contents of these chests arranged upon the 
floor of the large apartment, from whence he was to 
transfer them to the shelves, baffles all description. He 
grinned like an ogre, swung his arms like the sails of a 

180 windmill, shouted " Prodigious," till the roof rang to his 
raptures. " He had never," he said, "seen so many 
books together, except in the College Library." He 
entered them in the catalogue in his best running hand, 
forming each letter with the accuracy of a lover writing 

185 a valentine, and placed each individually on the destined 
shelf with all the reverence which I have seen a lady 
pay to a jar of old china. With all this zeal, his labours 
advanced slowly. He often opened a volume when half- 
way up the library steps, fell upon some interesting 

190 passage, and without shifting his inconvenient posture, 
continued immersed in the fascinating perusal until the 
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servant pulled him by the skirts to assure him that 
dinner waited. He then repaired to the parlour, bolted 
his food down his capacious throat in squares of three 
inches, answered " ay " or " no " at random to whatever 195 
question was asked at him, and again hurried back 
to the library as soon as his napkin was removed, and 
sometimes with it hanging round his neck like a pina- 
fore. 

Sir Walter Scott 



CHAELES LAMB AS A LONDONEE 

30th January, 1801. 

Dear Wordsworth, — I ought before this to have re- 
plied to your very kind invitation into Cumberland. 
With you and your sister I could go anywhere; but I am 
afraid whether I shall ever be able to afford so desperate 
a journey. Separate from the pleasure of your company, 5 
I don't much care if I never see a mountain in my life. 
I have passed all my days in London, until I have 
formed as many and intense local attachments as any 
of you mountaineers can have done with dead Nature. 
The lighted shops of the Strand and Fleet Street ; the 10 
innumerable trades, tradesmen and customers, coaches, 
waggons, play-houses ; all the bustle round about 
Covent Garden ; the watchmen, scenes, rattles ; life 
awake, if you awake, at all hours of the night ; the 
impossibility of being dull in Fleet Street ; the crowds, 15 
the very dirt and mud, the sun shining upon houses and 
pavements, the print-shops, the old book-stalls, parsons 
cheapening books, coffee-houses, steams of soups from 
kitchens, the pantomimes — London itself a pantomime 
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20 and a masquerade — all these things work themselves 
into my mind, and feed me, without a power of satiating 
me. The wonder of these sights impels me into night- 
walks about her crowded streets, and I often shed tears 
in the motley Strand from fulness of joy at so much life. 

25 All these emotions must be strange to you ; so are your 
rural emotions to me. But consider, what must I have 
been doing all my life not to have lent great portions of 
my heart with usury to such scenes. 

My attachments are all local, purely local. I have 

30 no passion for groves and valleys. The rooms where 
I was born, the furniture which has been before my 
eyes all my life, a book-case which has followed me 
about like a faithful dog (only exceeding him in know- 
ledge) wherever I have moved, old chairs, old tables, 

35 streets, squares, where I have sunned myself, my 
old school — these are my sweethearts. Have I not 
enough without your mountains ? I do not envy 
you. I should pity you, did I not know that the 
mind will make friends of anything. Your sun, and 

40 moon, and skies, and hills, and lakes, affect me no 
more, or scarcely come to me in more venerable 
characters, than as a gilded room with tapestry 
and tapers, where I might live with handsome visible 
objects. I consider the clouds above me but as a roof 

45 beautifully painted, but unable to satisfy the mind ; and 
at last, like the pictures of the apartment of a connois- 
seur, unable to afford him any longer a pleasure. So 
fading upon me, from disuse, have been the beauties of 
Nature, as they have been confinedly called ; so ever 

50 fresh, and green, and warm are all the inventions of 
men and assemblies of men in this great city. 

C. Lamb 
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CHAELES LAMB AS A TEAVELLEE 

London, 
24th September, 1802. 

My dear Manning, — Since the date of my last letter 
I have been a traveller. A strong desire seized me of 
visiting remote regions. My first impulse was to go 
and see Paris. It was a trivial objection to my aspiring 
mind, that I did not understand a word of the language, 5 
since I certainly intend some time in my life to see Paris, 
and equally certainly intend never to learn the language ; 
therefore that could be no objection. However, I am 
very glad I did not go, because you had left Paris (I see) 
before I could have set out. I believe that Stoddart's 10 
promise to go with me another year prevented that plan. 
My next scheme (for to my restless, ambitious mind 
London was become a bed of thorns) was to visit the 
far-famed peak in Derbyshire. And my final resolve 
was a tour to the Lakes. I set out with Mary to Kes- 15 
wick, without giving Coleridge any notice, for my time, 
being precious, did not admit of it. He received us with 
all the hospitality in the world, and gave up his time to 
show us all the wonders of the country. He dwells 
upon a small hill by the side of Keswick, in a comfort- 20 
able house, quite enveloped on all sides by a net of 
mountains : great floundering bears and monsters they 
seemed, all couchant and asleep. We got in in the 
evening, travelling in a post-chaise from Penrith, in the 
midst of a gorgeous sunshine, which transmuted all the 25 
mountains into colours. We thought we had got into 
fairyland. But that went off (as it never came again ; 
while we stayed we had no more fine sunsets), and we 
entered Coleridge's comfortable study just in the dusk, 
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30 when the mountains were all dark with clouds upon 
their heads. Such an impression I never received from 
objects of sight before, nor do I suppose I can ever 
again. 

Glorious creatures, fine old fellows, Skiddaw and the 

35 rest. I never shall forget ye, how ye lay about that 
night, like an entrenchment ; gone to bed, as it seemed 
for the night, but promising that ye were to be seen in 
the morning. Coleridge had got a blazing fire in his 
study ; which is a large antique ill-shaped room, with 

40 an old-fashioned organ, never played upon, big enough 
for a church, shelves of scattered folios, an iEolian harp, 
and an old sofa. And all looking out upon the last 
fading view of Skiddaw and his broad-breasted brethren; 
what a night ! Here we stayed three full weeks, in 

45 which time I visited Wordsworth's cottage, where we 
stayed a day or two with the Clarksons and saw Lloyd. 
The Wordsworths were gone to Calais. They have 
since been in London, and passed much time with us ; 
he is now gone into Yorkshire to be married. So we 

50 have seen Keswick, Grasmere, Ambleside, Ulswater, and 
a place at the other end of Ulswater, I forget the name, 
to which we travelled on a very sultry day, over the 
middle of Helvellyn. We have clambered up to the 
top of Skiddaw, and I have waded up the bed of Lodore. 

55 In fine, I have satisfied myself that there is such a thing 
as that which tourists call romantic, which I very much 
suspected before ; they make such a spluttering about 
it, and toss their splendid epithets around them, till 
they give as dim a light as at four o'clock next morning 

60 the lamps do after an illumination. Mary was exces- 
sively tired when she got about half-way up Skiddaw, 
but we came to a cold rill (than which nothing can be 
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imagined more cold, running over cold stones), and with 
the reinforcement of a draught of cold water she sur- 
mounted it most manfully. Oh, its fine black head, 65 
and the bleak air atop of it, with a prospect of mountains 
all about and about, making you giddy; and then Scot- 
land afar off, and the border countries so famous in 
song and ballad ! It was a day that will stand out like 
a mountain, I am sure, in my life. But I am returned 70 
(I have now been come home near three weeks ; I was 
a month out), and you cannot conceive the degradation I 
felt at first, from being accustomed to wander free as 
air among mountains, and bathe in rivers without being 
controlled by any one to come home and work. I felt 75 
very little. I had been dreaming I was a very great man. 
But that is going off, and I find I shall conform in time 
to that state of life to which it has pleased God to call 
me. Besides, after all, Fleet Street and the Strand are 
better places to live in for good and all than amidst 80 
Skiddaw. Still I turn back to those great places where I 
wandered about, participating in their greatness. After 
ali, I could not live in Skiddaw. I could spend a year, 
two, three years among them, but I must have a prospect 
of seeing Fleet Street at the end of that time, or I should 85 
mope and pine away, I know. Still Skiddaw is a fine 
creature. I fear my head is turned with wandering. I 
shall never be the same acquiescent being. Farewell. 
Write again quickly, for I shall not like to hazard a 
letter, not knowing where the fates have carried you. 90 

Farewell, my dear fellow. 

C. Lamb 
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THE HAPPY WAEKIOE 

This poem was written a few months after the death of Nelsc 
at the Battle of Trafalgar. It describes the heroic devotion to du 
for which the English people so loved and admired him. 

Who is the happy warrior ? Who is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be ? 
— It is the generous Spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
5 . Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought ; 
Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright ; 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn ; 

10 Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 
But makes his moral being his prime care ; 
Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train ! 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 

15 In face of these doth exercise a power 

Which is our human nature's highest dower ; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives ; 
By objects which might force the soul to abate 

20 Her feeling, rendered more compassionate ; 
Is placable — because occasions rise 
So often that demand such sacrifice ; 
More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 
As tempted more ; more able to endure, 

25 As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 
Thence, also, more alive to tenderness. 
— 'Tis he whose law is reason ; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends ; 
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Whence, in a Btate where men are tempted still 
To evil for a guard against worse ill, 
And what in quality or act is best 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 
He labours good on good to fix, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows : 
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— Who if he rise to station of command, 
Biaes by open means ; and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire, 
And in himself possess his own desire ; 
Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with.a singleness of aim ; 
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And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 

For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state ; 

Whom they must follow ; on whose head must fall, 

Like showers of manna, if they come at all ; 
45 Whose powers shed round him in the common strife, 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
50 Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover ; and attired 

With sudden brightness like a man inspired ; 

And through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 

In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw ; 
55 Or if an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it will, is equal to the need ; 

— He who, though thus endued as with a sense 

And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 
60 To home-felt pleasures and to gentle scenes ; 

Sweet images ! which, wheresoe'er he be, 

Are at his heart ; and such fidelity 

It is his darling passion to approve ; 

More brave for this, that he hath much to love : 
65 'Tis, finally, the man, who, lifted high, 

Conspicuous object in a nation's eye, 

Or left unthought of in obscurity, — 

Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 

Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not — 
70 Plays in the many games of life, that one 

Where what he most doth value must be won ! 

Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, 

Nor thought of tender happiness betray ; 
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Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last, 75 

From well to better, daily self-surpast ; 
Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 
Or he must fall, to sleep without his fame, 
And leave a dead unprofitable name — 80 

Finds comfort in himself, and in his cause ; 
And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven's applause : 
This is the happy warrior ; this is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be. 85 

William Wordswobth 



THE SPANIAEDS FIGHT THE AZTECS 

The Spaniards, led by their general Cortez, conquered Mexico, 
in the southern part of North America, and defeated the Aztecs, 
who were the native inhabitants of the country. 

As a battle was now inevitable, Cortez resolved to 

march out and meet the enemy in the field. This 

would have a show of confidence, that might serve the 

double purpose of intimidating the Tlascalans, and 

inspiriting his own men, whose enthusiasm might lose 5 

somewhat of its heat, if compelled to await the assault 

of their antagonists, inactive in their own intrench- 

ments. The sun rose bright on the following morning, 

the 5th of September, 1519, an eventful day in the 

history of the Spanish Conquest. The general reviewed 10 

his army, and gave them, preparatory to marching, a 

few words of encouragement and advice. 

The infantry he instructed to rely on the point rather 

8 
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than the edge of their swords, and to endeavour to 

15 thrust their opponents through the body. The horse- 
men were to charge at half-speed, with their lances 
aimed at the eyes of the Indians. The artillery, the 
arquebusiers, and cross-bow-men, were to support one 
• another, some loading while others discharged their 

20 pieces, that there should be an unintermitted firing 
kept up through the action. Above all, they were to 
maintain their ranks close and unbroken, as on this 
depended their preservation. 

They had not advanced a quarter of a league, when 

25 they came in sight of the Tlascalan army. Its dense 
array stretched far and wide over a vast plain or meadow 
ground, about six miles square. Its appearance justi- 
fied the report which had been given of its numbers. 
Nothing could be more picturesque than the aspect 

30 of these Indian battalions with the naked bodies of the 
common soldiers gaudily painted, the fantastic helmets 
of the chiefs glittering with gold and precious stones, 
and the glowing panoplies of feather- work which dec- 
orated their persons. Innumerable spears and darts 

35 tipped with points of transparent itztli, or fiery copper, 
sparkled bright in the morning sun, like the phosphoric 
gleams playing on the surface of a troubled sea, while 
the rear of the mighty host was dark with the shadows 
of banners, on which were emblazoned the armorial 

40 bearings of the great Tlascalan and Otomir chieftains. 
The common file wore no covering except a girdle 
around the loins. Their bodies were painted with the 
appropriate colours of the chieftain whose banner they 
followed. The feather-mail of the higher class of war- 
45 rior exhibited, also, a similar selection of colours for the 
like object, in the same manner as the colour of the 
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tartan indicates the peculiar clan of the Highlander. 
The principal warriors were clothed in a quilted cotton 
tunic, two inches thick, which fitting close to the body, 
protected also the thighs and the shoulders. Over this 50 
the wealthier Indians wore cuirasses of thin gold plate, 
or silver. Their legs were defended by leathern boots 
or sandals, trimmed with gold. But the most brilliant 
part of their costume was a rich mantle of the plumage 
of feather-work, embroidered with curious art, and fur- 55 
nishing some resemblance to the gorgeous surcoat worn 
by the European knight over his armour in the Middle 
Ages. This graceful and picturesque dress was sur- 
mounted by a fantastic head-piece made of wood or 
leather, representing the head of some wild animal, and 60 
frequently displaying a formidable array of teeth. With 
this covering the warrior's head was enveloped, pro- 
ducing a most grotesque and hideous effect. From the 
crown floated a splendid panache of the richly variegated 
plumage of the tropics, indicating, by its form and 65 
colours, the rank and family of the wearer. To com- 
plete their defensive armour, they carried shields or 
targets, made sometimes of wood covered with leather, 
but more usually of a light frame of reeds quilted with 
cotton, which were preferred, as rougher and less liable 70 
to fracture than the former. They had other bucklers, 
in which the cotton was covered with an elastic sub- 
stance, enabling them to be shut up in a more compact 
form, like a fan or umbrella. These shields were dec- 
orated with showy ornaments, according to the taste 75 
or wealth of the wearer, and fringed with a beautiful 
pendant of feather- work. 

Their weapons were slings, bows and arrows, javelins, 
and darts. They were accomplished archers, and would 
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80 discharge two or three arrows at a time. But they most 
excelled in throwing the javelin. One species of this, 
with a thong attached to it, which remained in the 
slinger's hand, that he might recall the weapon, was 
especially dreaded by the Spaniards. These various 

85 weapons were pointed with bone, or the mineral itztli 
(obsidian), the hard vitreous substance, already noticed, 
as capable of taking an edge like a razor, though easily 
blunted. Their spears and arrows were also frequently 
headed with copper. Instead of a sword, they bore a 

90 two-handed staff, about three feet and a half long, in 
which, at regular distances, were inserted transversely, 
sharp blades of itztli — a formidable weapon which an 
eye-witness assures us, he had seen fell a horse at a 
blow. 

95 Such was the costume of the Tlascalan warrior, and 
indeed of that great family of nations generally, who 
occupied the plateau of Anahuac. Some parts of it, as 
the targets and the cotton-mail, were so excellent, that 
they were subsequently adopted by the Spaniards as 
100 equally effectual in the way of protection, and superior, 
on the score of lightness and convenience, to their own. 
They were of sufficient strength to turn an arrow, or the 
stroke of a javelin, although impotent as a defence 
against fire-arms. But what armour is not ? Yet it is 
105 probably no exaggeration to say, that in convenience, 
gracefulness and strength the arms of the Indian warrior 
were not very inferior to those of the polished nations 
of antiquity. As soon as the Castilians came in sight, 
the Tlascalans set up their yell of defiance, rising high 
110 above the wild barbaric minstrelsy of shell and trumpet, 
with which they proclaimed their triumphant anticipa- 
tion of victory over the paltry forces of the invaders. 
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When the latter had come within bowshot, the Indians 
hurled a tempest of missiles, that darkened the sun for 
a moment as with a passing cloud, strewing the earth 115 
around with heaps of stones and arrows. Slowly and 
steadily the little band of Spaniards held on its way 
amidst this arrowy shower, until it had reached what 
appeared the proper distance for delivering its fire with 
full effect. 120 

Cortez then halted, and, hastily forming his troops, 
opened a general well-directed fire along the whole line. 
Every shot bore its errand of death ; and the ranks of 
the Indians were mowed down faster than their com- 
rades in the rear could carry off their bodies, according 125 
to custom, from the field. The balls in their passage 
through the crowded files, bearing splinters of the broken 
harness, and mangled limbs of the warriors, scattered 
havoc and desolation in their path. The mob of 
barbarians stood petrified with dismay, till, at length, 130 
galled to desperation by their intolerable sufferings, they 
poured forth simultaneously their hideous war-shriek, 
and rushed impetuously on the Christians. 

On they came like an avalanche, a mountain torrent, 
shaking the solid earth, and sweeping away every 135 
obstacle in its path. The little army of Spaniards 
opposed a bold front to the overwhelming mass. But 
no strength could withstand it. They faltered, gave 
way, were borne along before it, and their ranks were 
broken and thrown into disorder. It was in vain the 140 
general called on them to close again and rally. His 
voice was drowned by the din of fight, and the fierce 
cries of the assailants. For a moment, it seemed that 
all was lost. The tide of battle had turned against 
them, and the fate of the Christians was sealed, 145 
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But every man had that within his bosom which 
spoke louder than the voice of the general. Despair 
gave unnatural energy to his arm. The naked body 
of the Indian afforded no resistance to the sharp Toledo 

150 steel ; and with their good swords, the Spanish infantry 
at length succeeded in staying the human torrent. The 
heavy guns from a distance thundered on the flank of 
the assailants, which, shaken by the iron tempest, was 
thrown into disorder. Their very numbers increased 

155 the confusion, as they were precipitated on the masses 
in front. The horse at the same moment, charging 
gallantly under Cortez, followed up the advantage, and 
at length compelled the tumultuous throng to fall back 
with greater precipitation and disorder than that with 

160 which they had advanced. 

More than once in the course of the action a similar 
assault was attempted by the Tlascalans, but each time 
with less spirit, and greater loss. They were too deficient 
in military science to profit by their vast superiority in 

165 numbers. They were distributed into companies, it is 
true, each serving under its own chieftain and banner. 
But they were not arranged by rank and file, and moved 
in a confused mass, promiscuously heaped together. 
They knew not how to concentrate numbers on a given 

170 point, or even how to sustain an assault, by employing 
successive detachments to support and relieve one 
another. A very small part only of their array could be 
brought into contact with an enemy inferior to them in 
amount of forces. The remainder of the army, inactive 

175 and worse than useless, in the rear, served only to press 
tumultuously on the advance, and embarrass its move- 
ments by mere weight of numbers, while, on the least 
alarm, they were seized with a panic and threw the 
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whole body into inextricable confusion. It was, in 
short, the combat of the ancient Greeks and Persians 180 
over again. 

Still the great numerical superiority of the Indians 
might have enabled them, at a severe cost of their own 
lives, indeed, to wear out, in time, the constancy of the 
Spaniards, disabled by wounds and incessant fatigue. 185 
But, fortunately for the latter, dissensions arose among 
their enemies. A chieftain commanding one of the great 
divisions had taken umbrage at the haughty demeanour 
of another who had charged him with misconduct 
or cowardice in the late action. The injured chief 190 
challenged his rival to single combat. This did not 
take place. But, burning with resentment, he chose 
the present occasion to indulge it, by drawing off his 
forces, amounting to 10,000 men, from the field. He 
also persuaded another of the commanders to follow 195 
his example. 

Thus reduced to about half their original strength 
and that half greatly crippled by the losses of the day, 
the Tlascalans could no longer maintain their ground 
against the Spaniards. After disputing the field with 200 
admirable courage for four hours, they retreated and 
resigned it to the enemy. The Spaniards were too 
much jaded, and too many were disabled by wounds, to 
allow them to pursue ; and Cortez, satisfied with the 
decisive victory he had gained, returned in triumph to 205 
his position on the hill of Tzompach. 

The number of killed in his own ranks had been very 
small, notwithstanding the severe loss inflicted on the 
enemy. These few he was careful to bury where they 
could not be discovered, anxious to conceal not only the 210 
amount of the slain, but the fact that the white men 
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were mortal. But very many of the men were wounded, 
and all the horses. The trouble of the Spaniards was 
much enhanced by the want of many articles important 

215 to them in their present exigency. They had neither 
oil nor salt, which, as before noticed, was not to be 
obtained in Tlascala. Their clothing, accommodated 
to a softer climate, was ill adapted to the rude air of 
the mountains ; and bows and arrows, as Bernal Diaz 

220 sarcastically remarks, formed an indifferent protection 
against the inclemency of the weather. 

Still they had much to cheer them in the events of 
the day ; and they might draw from them a reasonable 
ground for confidence in their own resources, such as no 

225 other experience could have supplied. Not that the 
results could authorise anything like contempt for their 
Indian foe. Singly and with the same weapons, he 
might have stood his ground against the Spaniard. But 
the success of the day established the superiority of 

230 science and discipline over mere physical courage and 
numbers. It was fighting over again, as we have said, 
the old battle of the European and the Asiatic. But 
the handful of Greeks who routed the hosts of Xerxes 
and Darius, it must be remembered, had uot so obvious 

235 an advantage on the score of weapons as was enjoyed by 
the Spaniards in these wars. The use of fire-arms 
gave an ascendency which cannot easily be estimated ; 
one so great, that a contest between nations equally 
civilised which should be similar in all other respects to 

240 that between the Spaniards and the Tlascalans, would 
probably be attended with a similar issue. To all this 
must be added the effect produced by the cavalry. The 
nations of Anahuac had no large domesticated animals, 
and were unacquainted with any beast of burden. 
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Their imaginations were bewildered when they beheld 245 

the strange apparition of the horse and his rider moving 

in unison and obedient to one impulse, as if possessed 

of a common nature ; and when they saw the terrible 

animal, with his "neck clothed in thunder," bearing 

down their squadrons and trampling them in the dust, 250 

no wonder they should have regarded him with the 

mysterious terror felt for a supernatural being. A very 

little reflection on the manifold grounds of superiority, 

both moral and physical, possessed by the Spaniards in 

this contest, will surely explain the issue, without any 255 

disparagement to the courage or capacity of their 

opponents. 

William Hickling Prescott 



A DANGEEOUS MAECH 

San Martin raised an army to drive the Spaniards out of Chile, 
in South America. 

Did the reader ever hear of San Martin's march over 
the Andes into Chile ? It is a feat worth looking at ; 
comparable most likely to Hannibal's march over the 
Alps, while there was yet no Simplon or Mont-Cenis 
highway; and it transacted itself in the year 1817. 5 
South American armies think little of picking their 
way through the gullies of the Andes ; so the Buenos 
Ayres people, having driven out their own Spaniards and 
established the reign of freedom, though in a precarious 
manner, thought it were now good to drive the Spaniards 10 
out of Chile, and establish the reign of freedom there 
also instead ; whereupon San Martin, commander at 
Mendoza, was appointed to do it. By way of prepara- 
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tion, for he began from afar, San Martin, while an army 
is getting ready at Mendoza, assembles at the fort of 
San Carlos by the Aguanda River, some days' journey to 
the south, all attainable tribes of the Pehuenche Indians, 
to a solemn palaver, so they name it, and civic enter- 




tainment, on the esplanade there. The ceremonies and 
deliberations, as described by General Miller, are some- 
what surprising: still more the concluding civic feast ; 
which lasts for three days ; which consists of horses' 
flesh for the solid part, and horses' blood with ardent 
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spirits ad libitum for the liquid, consumed with such 
alacrity, with such results, as one may fancy. However, 25 
the women had prudently removed all the arms before- 
hand ; nay, five or six of these poor women, taking it by 
turns, were always found in a sober state watching over 
the rest ; so that comparatively little mischief was done, 
and only one or two deaths by quarrel took place. 30 

The Pehuenches having drunk their ardent water and 
horses' blood in this manner, and sworn eternal friend- 
ship to San Martin, went home, and — communicated to 
his enemies, across the Andes, the road he meant to take. 
This was what San Martin had foreseen and meant, the 35 
knowing man ! He hastened his preparations, got his 
artillery slung on poles, his men equipped with knap- 
sacks and haversacks, his mules in readiness ; and in all 
stillness set forth from Mendoza by another road. Few 
things in late war, according to General Miller, have 40 
been more noteworthy than this march. The long 
straggling line of soldiers, six thousand and odd, with 
their quadrupeds and baggage, winding through the 
heart of the Andes, breaking for a brief moment the old 
abysmal solitudes ! — For you fare along on some narrow 45 
roadway, through stony labyrinths ; having over your 
head huge rock mountains, on this hand ; and under 
your feet, on that, the roar of mountain cataracts, horror 
of boundless chasms ; the very winds and echoes howl- 
ing on you in an almost preternatural manner. Towering 50 
rock barriers rise sky-high before you, and behind you, 
and around you, intricate the outgate ! The roadway 
is narrow, footing none of the best. Sharp turns there 
are, where it will behove you to mind your paces ; one 
false step, and you will need no second ; in the gloomy 55 
jaws of the abyss you vanish, and the spectral winds 
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howl requiem. Somewhat better are the suspension 
bridges, made of bamboo and leather, though they 
swing like see-saws ; men are stationed with lassos, to 

60 gin you dexterously, and fish you up from the torrent, 
if you trip there. 

Through this kind of country did San Martin march ; 
straight towards San Iago, to fight the Spaniards and 
deliver Chile. For ammunition waggons he had sorras, 

65 sledges, canoe-shaped boxes made of dried bull's hide. 
His cannons were carried on the back of mules, each 
cannon on two mules judiciously harnessed ; on the 
pack-saddle of your foremost mule there rested with 
firm girths a long strong pole : the other end of which, 

70 forked end, we suppose, rested with like girths, on the 
pack-saddle of the hindmost mule ; your cannon was 
slung with leathern straps on this pole, and so travelled, 
swaying and dangling, yet moderately secure. In the 
knapsack of each soldier was eight days' provender, 

75 dried beef ground into snuff powder, with a modicum of 
pepper, and some slight seasoning of biscuit or maize 
meal ; store of onions, of garlic, was not wanting ; 
Paraguay tea could be boiled at eventide, by fire of 
scrub bushes. No further baggage was permitted ; each 

80 soldier lay at night wrapped in his poncho, with his 
knapsack for pillow, under the canopy of heaven ; lulla- 
bied by hard travail, and sunk soon enough into steady 
nose melody, into the foolishest rough colt dance of 
unimaginable dreams. Had he not left much behind 

85 him in the Pampas — mother, sweetheart, what not ; and 
was like to find somewhat, if he ever got across to Chile 
living ? What an entity, one of those night leaguers of 
San Martin ; all steadily snoring there, in the heart of 
the Andes, under the eternal stars ! Way-worn sentries 
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with difficulty keep themselves awake ; tired mules 90 
chew barley rations, or doze on three legs ; the feeble 
watch-fire will hardly kindle a cigar ; Canopus and the 
Southern Cross glitter down, and all snores steadily 
begirt by granite deserts, looked on by the constellations 
in that manner ! San Martin's improvident soldiers ate 95 
out their week's rations almost in half the time ; and for 
the last three days had to rush on, spurred by hunger. 
This also the knowing San Martin had foreseen ; and 
knew that they could bear it, these rugged Gauchos of 
his ; nay, that they would march all the faster for it. 100 
On the eighth day, hungry as wolves, swift and sudden 
as a torrent from the mountains, they disembogued ; 
straight toward San Iago, to the astonishment of men ; 
— struck the. doubly astonished Spaniards into dire mis- 
givings ; and then, in pitched fight, after due manoeuvres, 105 
into total defeat on the plains of Maypo, and again, 
positively for the last time, on the plains or heights of 
Chacabuco, and completed the deliverance of Chile, as 
was thought, for ever and a day. 

Thomas Carlyle 



THE WINNOWEES 

Betwixt two billows of the downs 

The little hamlet lies, 
And nothing sees but the bald crowns 

Of the hills, and the blue skies. 

Clustering beneath the long descent 
And grey slopes of the wold, 

The red roofs nestle, oversprent 
With lichen yellow as gold. 
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We found it in the mid-day sun 
10 Basking, what time of year 

The thrush his singing has begun, 
Ere the first leaves appear. 

High from his load a woodman pitched 
His faggots on the stack : 
15 Knee-deep in straw the cattle twitched 

Sweet hay from crib and rack : 

And from the barn hard by was borne 

A steady muffled din, 
By which we knew that threshed corn 
20 Was winnowing, and went in. 

The sunbeams on the motey air 
Streamed through the open door, 

And on the brown arms moving bare, 
And the grain upon the floor. 

25 One turns the crank, one stoops to feed 

The hopper, lest it lack, 
One in the bushel scoops the seed, 
One stands to hold the sack. 

We watched the good grain rattle down, 
30 And the awns fly in the draught ; 

To see us both so pensive grown 
The honest labourers laughed : 

Merry they were, because the wheat 
Was clean and plump and good, 
35 Pleasant to hand and eye, and meet 

For market and for food. 
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It chanced we from the city were, 

And had not gat us free 
In spirit from the store and stir 

Of its immensity : 40 

But here we found ourselves again, 

Where humble harvests bring 
After much toil but little grain, 

,r Tis merry winnowing. 

Eobert Bridges 



TKAVELLING IN THE KEIGN OF CHAKLES II 

It was by the highways that both travellers and goods 
generally passed from place to place. And those high- 
ways appear to have been far worse than might have 
been expected from the degree of wealth and civilisation 
which the nation had even then attained. On the best 5 
lines of communication the ruts were deep, the descents 
precipitous, and the way often such as it was hardly 
possible to distinguish, in the dusk, from the uninclosed 
heath and fen which lay on both sides. Pepys and his 
wife, travelling in their own coach, lost their way io 
between Newbury and Beading. In the course of the 
same tour they lost their way near Salisbury, and were 
in danger of having to pass the night on the plain. It 
was only in fine weather that the whole breadth of the 
road was available for wheeled vehicles. Often the mud 15 
lay deep on the right and the left ; and only a narrow 
track of firm ground rose above the quagmire. At such 
times obstructions and quarrels were frequent, and the 
path was sometimes blocked up during a long time by 
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20 carriers, neither of whom would break the way. It 
happened, almoBt every day, that coaches stuck fast, 
until a team of cattle could be procured from some 
neighbouring farm, to tug them out of the slough. But 
in bad seasons the traveller had to encounter incon- 



(Fro; 

25 veniences still more serious. Thoresby, who was in the 
habit of travelling between Leeds and the capital, has 
recorded, in his diary, such a series of perils and 
disasters as might suffice for a journey to the Frozen 




Oxonia Iliustrata" '.) 



Ocean or to the Desert of Sahara. On one occasion he 
30 learned that the floods were out between Ware and 
London, that passengers had to swim for their lives, and 
that a higgler had perished in the attempt to cross. In 
consequence of these tidings, he turned out of the high- 
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road and was conducted across some meadows, where 
it was necessary for him to ride to the saddle-skirts in 35 
water. In the course of another journey he narrowly 
escaped being swept away by an inundation of the 
Trent. He was afterwards detained at Stamford four 
days, on account of the state of the roads, and then 
ventured to proceed only because fourteen members of 40 
the House of Commons, who were going up in a body 
to Parliament with guides and numerous attendants, 
took him into their company. Oh the roads of Derby- 
shire travellers were in constant fear for their necks, 
and were frequently compelled to alight and lead their 45 
beasts. The great route through Wales to Holyhead 
was in such a state that in 1685 a viceroy, going to 
Ireland, was five hours in travelling fourteen miles, from 
St. Asaph to Conway. Between Conway and Beau- 
maris he was forced to walk great part of the way ; and 50 
his lady was carried in a litter. His coach was, with 
great difficulty, and by the help of many hands, brought 
after him entire. In general, carriages were taken to 
pieces at Conway, and borne on the shoulders of stout 
Welsh peasants to the Menai Straits. In some parts of 55 
Kent and Sussex none but the strongest horses could 
in winter get through the bog, in which at every step 
they sank deep. The markets were often inaccessible 
during several months. It is said that the fruits of the 
earth were sometimes suffered to rot in one place, while 60 
in another place, distant only a few miles, the supply 
fell far short of the demand. The wheeled carriages 
were in this district generally pulled by oxen. When 
Prince George of Denmark visited the stately mansion 
of Petworth in wet weather, he was six hours in going 65 

nine miles ; and it was necessary that a body of sturdy 

9 
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hinds should be on each side of his coach in order to 
prop it. Of the carriages which conveyed his retinue 
several were upset and injured. A letter from one of his 

70 gentlemen in waiting has been preserved, in which the 
unfortunate courtier complains that during fourteen 
hours he never once alighted, except when his coach 
was overturned or stuck fast in the mud. 

One chief cause of the badness of the roads seems to 

75 have been the defective state of the law. Every parish 
was bound to repair the highways which passed through 
it. The peasantry were forced to give their gratuitous 
labour six days in the year. If this was not sufficient, 
hired labour was employed, and the expense was met by 

80 a parochial rate. That a route connecting two great 
towns, which have a large and thriving trade with each 
other, should be maintained at the cost of the rural 
population scattered between them is obviously unjust ; 
and this injustice was peculiarly glaring in the case of 

85 the great North road which traversed very poor and 
thinly inhabited districts and joined very rich and popu- 
lous districts. Indeed it was not in the power of the 
parishes of Huntingdonshire to mend a highway worn 
by the constant traffic between the West Eiding of 

90 Yorkshire and London. Soon after the Eestoration 
this grievance attracted the notice of Parliament ; and 
an act, the first of our many turnpike acts, was passed, 
imposing a small toll on travellers and goods, for the 
purpose of keeping some parts of this important line of 

95 communication in good repair. This innovation, how- 
ever, excited many murmurs ; and the other great 
avenues to the capital were long left under the old 
system. A change was at length effected, but not with- 
out much difficulty, for unjust and absurd taxation to 
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which men are accustomed is often borne far more 100 
willingly than the most reasonable impos^ which is new. 
It was not till many toll-bars had been violently pulled 
down, till the troops had in many districts been forced 
to act against the people, and till much blood had been 
shed, that a good system was introduced. By slow 105 
degrees reason triumphed over prejudice ; and our island 
is now crossed in every direction by near 30,000 miles of 
turnpike road. 

On the best highways heavy articles were, in the time 
of Charles II., generally conveyed from place to place 110 
by stage- waggons. In the straw of these vehicles 
nestled a crowd of passengers, who could not afford to 
travel by coach or on horseback, and who were prevented 
by infirmity, or by the weight of their luggage, from 
going on foot. The expense of transmitting heavy goods 115 
in this way was enormous. From London to Birming- 
ham the charge was seven pounds a ton ; from London 
to Exeter twelve pounds a ton. The cost of conveyance 
amounted to a prohibitory tax on many useful articles. 
Coal in particular was never seen except in -the districts 120 
to which rt could be carried by sea, and was indeed 
always known in the south of England by the name of 
sea-coal. 

On by-roads, and generally throughout the country 
north of York and west of Exeter, goods were carried 125 
by long trains of pack-horses. These strong and patient 
beasts, the breed of which is now extinct, were attended 
by a class of men who seem to have borne much resem- 
blance to the Spanish muleteers. A traveller of humble 
condition often found it convenient to perform a journey 130 
mounted on a pack-saddle between two baskets, under 
the care of these hardy guides. The expense of this 
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mode of conveyance was small, but the caravan moved 
at a foot's pace ; and in winter the cold was often in- 

135 supportable. 

The rich commonly travelled in their own carriages, 
with at least four horses. Cotton, the facetious poet, 
attempted to go from London to the Peak with a single 
pair, but found at St. Albans that the journey would be 

140 insupportably tedious, and altered his plan. A coach 
and six is in our time never seen, except as part of some 
pageant. The frequent mention therefore of such equi- 
pages in old books is likely to mislead us. We attribute 
to magnificence what was really the effect of a very 

145 disagreeable necessity. People in the time of Charles 
II. travelled with six horses, because with a smaller 
number there was great danger of sticking fast in 
the mire. Nor were even six horses always sufficient. 
Vanbrugh, in the succeeding generation, described with 

150 great humour the way in which a country gentleman, 
newly chosen a member of Parliament, went up to 
London. On that occasion all the exertions of six 
beasts, two of which had been taken from the plough, 
could not save the family coach from being imbedded in 

155 a quagmire. 

Public carriages had recently been much improved. 
During the years which immediately followed the 
Kestoration, a diligence ran between London and Ox- 
ford in two days. The passengers slept at Beaconsfield. 

160 At length in the spring of 1669, a great and daring in- 
novation was attempted. It was announced that a 
vehicle, described as the Flying Coach, would perform 
the whole journey between sunrise and sunset. This 
spirited undertaking was solemnly considered and sanc- 

165 tioned by the heads of the university, and appears to 
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have excited the same sort of interest which is excited 
in our own time by the opening of a new railway. 
The Vice-Chancellor, by a notice affixed in all public 
places, prescribed the hour and place of departure. The 
success of the experiment was complete. At six in 170 
the morning, the carriage began to move from before 
the ancient front of All Soul's College, and at seven in 
the evening the adventurous gentlemen who had run the 
first risk were safely deposited at their inn in London. 
The emulation of the sister university was moved ; and 175 
soon a diligence was set up which in one day carried 
passengers from Cambridge to the capital. At the close 
of the reign of Charles II., flying carriages ran thrice a 
week from London to the chief towns. But no stage- 
coach, indeed no stage-waggon, appears to have pro- 180 
ceeded farther north than York, or farther west than 
Exeter. The ordinary day's journey of a flying coach 
was but fifty miles in the summer ; but in winter, when 
the ways were bad and the nights long, little more than 
thirty. The Chester coach, the York coach, and the 185 
Exeter coach generally reached London in four days 
during the fine season, but at Christmas not till the 
sixth day. The passengers, six in number, were all 
seated in the carriage, for accidents were so frequent 
that it would have been most perilous to mount the 190 
roof. The ordinary fare was about two pence halfpenny 
a mile in summer, and somewhat more in winter. 

This mode of travelling, which by Englishmen of the 
present day would be regarded as insufferably slow, 
seemed to our ancestors wonderfully and even alarmingly 195 
rapid. In a work published a few months before the 
death of Charles II., the flying coaches are extolled 
as far superior to any similar vehicles ever known 
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in the world. Their velocity is the subject of special 

200 commendation, and is triumphantly contrasted with 
the sluggish pace of the continental posts. But with 
boasts like these was mingled the sound of com- 
plaint and invective. The interests of large classes had 
been unfavourably affected by the establishment of the 

205 new diligences ; and, as usual, many persons were, 
from mere stupidity and obstinacy, disposed to clamour 
against the innovation, simply because it was an inno- 
vation. It was vehemently argued that this mode of 
conveyance would be fatal to the breed of horses and 

210 the noble art of horsemanship ; that the Thames, which 
had long been an important nursery of seamen, would 
cease to be the chief thoroughfare from London up to 
Windsor and down to Gravesend ; that saddlers would 
be ruined by hundreds ; that numerous inns, at which 

215 mounted travellers had been in the habit of stopping, 
would be deserted, and would no longer pay any rent ; 
that the new carriages were too hot in summer and too 
cold in winter; that the passengers were grievously 
annoyed by invalids and crying children ; that the coach 

220 sometimes reached the inn so late that it was impossible 
to get supper, and sometimes started so early that it was 
impossible to get breakfast. On these grounds it was 
gravely recommended that no public carriage should be 
permitted to have more than four horses, to start oftener 

225 than once a week, or to go more than thirty miles a day. 
It was hoped that, if this regulation were adopted, all 
except the sick and the lame would return to the old 
mode of travelling. Petitions embodying such opinions 
as these were presented to the king in council from 

230 several companies of the city of London, from several 
provincial towns, and from the justices of several coun- 
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ties. We smile at these things. It is not impossible 

that our descendants, when they read the history of 

the opposition offered by cupidity and prejudice to the 

improvements of the nineteenth century, may smile in 235 

their turn. 

Lord Macaulay 



LOST IN THE DESEET 

The writer describes a journey across the desert from Cairo to 
Suez, in which he was separated from his companions and forced 
to find his way alone. 

I had ridden away from my party merely by way of 
humouring my patience, and with the intention of 
stopping as soon as I felt tired, until I was overtaken. 
I now observed however (this I had not been able to do 
whilst advancing so rapidly) that the track which I had 5 
been following was seemingly the track of only one or 
two camels. I did not fear that I had diverged very 
largely from the true route, but still I could not. feel 
any reasonable certainty that my party would follow 
any line of march within sight of me. 10 

I had to consider therefore whether I should remain 
where I was upon the chance of seeing my people come 
up, or whether I should push on alone, and find my own 
way to Suez. I had now learned that I could not rely 
upon the continual guidance of any track, but I knew 15 
that (if maps were right) the point for which I was 
bound bore just due east of Cairo, and I thought that, 
although I might miss the line leading most directly to 
Suez, I could not well fail to find my way sooner or 
later to the Eed Sea. The worst of it was that I had 20 
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no provision of food or water with me, and already I 
was beginning to feel thirst. I deliberated for a minute, 
and then determined that I would abandon all hope of 
seeing my party again in the desert, and would push 
forward as rapidly as possible towards Suez. 25 

It was not, I confess, without a sensation of awe that 
I swept with my sight the vacant round of the horizon, 
and remembered that I was all alone, and unprovisioned 
in the midst of the arid waste ; but this very awe gave 
tone and zest to the exultation with which I felt myself 30 
launched. Hitherto, in all my wandering I had been 
under the care of other people — sailors, Tartars, guides, 
and dragomans had watched over my welfare ; but now 
at last, I was here in this African desert, and I myself, 
and no other had charge of my life ; I liked the office well ; 35 
I had the greatest part of the day before me, a very fair 
dromedary, a fur pelisse, and a brace of pistols, but no 
bread, and worst of all, no water ; for that I must ride 
—and ride I did. 

For several hours I urged forward my beast at a 40 
rapid, though steady pace, but at length the pangs of 
thirst began to torment me. I did not relax my pace, 
however, and I had not suffered long, when a moving 
object appeared in the distance before me. The inter- 
vening space was soon traversed, and I found myself 45 
approaching a Bedouin Arab mounted on a camel, 
attended by another Bedouin on foot. They stopped. 
I saw that there hung from the pack-saddle of the 
camel one of the large skin water-flasks commonly 
carried in the desert, and it seemed to be well filled : I 50 
steered my dromedary close up alongside of the mounted 
Bedouin, caused my beast to kneel down, then alighted, 
and keeping the end of the halter in my hand, went up 
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to the mounted Bedouin without speaking, took hold 

55 of his water-flask, opened it, and drank long and deep 
from its leathern lips. Both of the Bedouins stood fast 
in amazement and mute horror ; and really if they had 
never happened to see a European before, the apparition 
was enough to startle them. To see for the first time 

60 a coat and a waistcoat with the semblance of a white 
human face at the top, and for this ghastly figure to 
come swiftly out of the horizon, upon a fleet dromedary 
— approach them silently, and, with a demoniacal smile, 
drink a deep draught from their water-flask — this 

65 was enough to make the Bedouins stare a little ; they, 
in fact, stared a great deal — not as Europeans stare, 
with a restless and puzzled expression of countenance, 
but with features all fixed and rigid, and with still 
glassy eyes ; before they had time to get decomposed 

70 from their state of petrifaction, I had remounted my 
dromedary, and was darting away towards the east. 

Without pause or remission of pace, I continued to 
press forward, but after a while, I found, to my con- 
fusion, that the slight track which had hitherto guided 

75 me, now failed altogether ; I began to fear that I must 
have been all along following the course of some 
wandering Bedouins, and I felt that if this were the 
case, my fate was a little uncertain. 

I had no compass with me, but I determined upon 

80 the eastern point of the horizon as accurately as I 
could, by reference to the sun, and so laid down for 
myself a way over the pathless sands. 

But now my poor dromedary, by whose life and 
strength I held my own, began to show signs of dis- 

85 tress : a thick, clammy, and glutinous kind of foam 
gathered about her lips, and piteous sobs burst from 
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her bosom in the tones of human misery ; I doubted, 
for a moment, whether I would give her a little rest 
or relaxation of pace, but I decided that I would not, 
and continued to push forward as steadily as before. 90 

The character of the country became changed ; I 
had ridden away from the level tracts, and before me 
now, and on either side, there were vast hills of sand 
and calcined rocks that interrupted my progress, and 
baffled my doubtful road, but I did my best ; with rapid 95 
steps I swept round the base of the hills, threaded the 
winding hollows, and at last, as I rose in my swift 
course to the crest of a lofty ridge, Thalatta ! Thalatta ! 
I saw the sea ! 

The Red Sea ! It might well claim my earnest gaze 100 
by force of the great Jewish migration which connects 
it with the history of our own religion. From this 
very ridge, it is likely enough, the panting Israelites 
first saw that shining inlet of the sea : — Ay, ay ! but 
moreover, and best of all, that beckoning sea assured 105 
my eyes, and proved how well I had marked out the 
east for my path, and gave me good promise that sooner 
or later the time would come for me to rest and drink. 
It was distant, the sea, but I felt my own strength, and 
I had heard of the strength of dromedaries. I pushed HO 
forward as eagerly as though I had spoiled the Egyp- 
tians, and were flying from Pharaoh's police. 

I had not yet been able to discover any symptoms of 
Suez, but after a while I descried in the distance a large, 
blank, isolated building ; I made towards this, and in 115 
time got down to it. The building was a fort, and had 
been built there for the protection of a well contained 
within its precincts. A cluster of small huts adhered to 
the fort, and in a short time I was receiving the hospi- 
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120 tality of the inhabitants, a score or so of people who sat 
grouped upon the sands near their hamlet. To quench 
the fires of my throat with about a gallon of muddy 
water, and to swallow a little of the food placed before 
me, was the work of a few minutes, and before the 

125 astonishment of my hosts had even begun to subside, I 
was pursuing my onward journey. Suez, I found, was 
still three hours distant, and the sun going down in the 
west warned me that I must find some other guide to 
keep me in the right direction. This guide I found in 

130 the most fickle and uncertain of the elements. For some 
hours the wind had been freshening, and it now blew a 
violent gale ; it blew — not fitfully and in squalls — but 
with such remarkable steadiness that I felt convinced it 
would blow from the same quarter for several hours ; so 

135 when the sun set, I carefully looked for the point whence 
the wind came, and found that it blew from the very 
west — blew exactly in the direction of my route. I had 
nothing to do therefore but to go straight to lee- ward, 
and this I found easy enough, for the gale was blowing 

140 so hard that if I diverged at all from my course, I 
instantly felt the pressure of the blast on the side 
towards which I had deviated. Very soon after sunset 
there came on complete darkness, but the strong wind 
guided me well, and sped me too on my way. 

145 I had pushed on for about, I think, a couple of hours 

-after nightfall, when I saw the glimmer of a light in the 

distance, and this I ventured to hope must be Suez. 

Upon approaching it, however, I found that it was only 

a solitary fort, and this I passed by without stopping. 

150 On I went, still riding down the wind, but at last an 
unlucky misfortune befel me — a misfortune so absurd 
that, if you like, you shall have your laugh against me. 
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I have told you already what sort of lodging it is that 
you have upon the back of a camel. You ride the 
dromedary in the same fashion ; you are perched, rather 155 
than seated, on a bunch of carpets or quilts upon the 
summit of the hump. It happened that my dromedary 
veered rather suddenly from her onward course : meet- 
ing the movement, I mechanically turned my left wrist 
as though I were holding a bridle rein, for the complete 160 
darkness prevented my eyes from reminding me that I 
had nothing but a halter in my hand ; the expected 
resistance failed, for the halter was hanging upon that 
side of the dromedary's neck towards which I was 
slightly leaning ; I toppled over, head- foremost, and 165 
then went falling through air till my crown came whang 
against the ground. And the ground too was perfectly 
hard (compacted sand), but my thickly wadded head- 
gear (this I wore for protection against the sun) now 
stood me in good part, and saved my life. The notion 170 
of my being able to get up again after falling head- 
foremost from such an immense height seemed to me at 
first too paradoxical to be acted upon, but I soon found 
that I was not a bit hurt. My dromedary had utterly 
vanished ; I looked round me, and saw the glimmer of a 175 
light in the fort which I had lately passed, and I began 
to work my way back in that direction. The violence 
of the gale made it hard for me to force my way towards 
the west, but I succeeded at last in regaining the fort. 
To this, as to the other fort which I had passed, there 180 
was attached a cluster of huts, and I soon found myself 
surrounded by a group of villainous, gloomy-looking 
fellows. It was sorry work for me to swagger and look 
big at a time when I felt so particularly small on account 
of my tumble and my lost dromedary, but there was no 185 
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help for it ; I had no Dthemetri now to " strike terror " 
for me. I knew hardly one word of Arabic, but some- 
how or other I contrived to announce it as my absolute 
will and pleasure that these fellows should find me the 

190 means of gaining Suez. They ac.ceded, and having a 
donkey, they saddled it for me, and appointed one of 
their number to attend me on foot. 

I afterwards found that these fellows were not Arabs, 
but Algerine refugees, and that they bore the character 

195 of being sad scoundrels. They justified this imputation 
to some extent on the following day. They allowed 
Mysseri with my baggage and the camels to pass 
unmolested, but an Arab lad belonging to the party 
happened to lag a little way in the rear, and him (if 

200 they were not maligned) these rascals stripped and 
robbed. Low indeed is the state of bandit morality, 
when men will allow the sleek traveller with well-laden 
camels to pass in quiet, reserving their spirit of enter- 
prise for the tattered turban of a miserable boy. 

205 I reached Suez at last. The British Agent, though 
roused from his midnight sleep, received me in his home 
with the utmost kindness and hospitality. how de- 
lightful it was to lie on fair sheets, and to dally with 
sleep, and to wake, and to sleep, and to wake once more, 

210 for the sake of sleeping again ! 

Alexander William Kinglake 
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THE ABDICATION OF A GEEAT MONAECH 

Charles V., the famous King of Spain at the time when Spain 
was the greatest power in Europe, gave up his throne to his son 
Philip, and went to end his days in a monastery. The ceremony 
took place in Holland, which afterwards revolted against Philip, 
and under its leader William of Orange succeeded, after a long 
struggle, in shaking off the Spanish tyranny. 

The palace where the states-general were upon this 
occasion convened, had been the residence of the Dukes 
of Brabant since the days of John II., who had built 
it about the year 1300. It was a spacious and con- 
venient building, hut not distinguished for the beauty 5 
of its architecture. In front was a large open square, • 
enclosed by an iron railing ; in the rear an extensive and 
beautiful park, filled with forest trees, and containing 
gardens and labyrinths, fish-ponds and game preserves, 
fountains and promenades, race-courses and archery 10 
grounds. The main entrance to this edifice opened 
upon a spacious hall, connected with a beautiful and 
symmetrical chapel. 

The hall was celebrated for its size, harmonious pro- 
portions, and the richness of its decorations. It was 15 
the place where the chapters of the famous order of the 
Golden Fleece were held. Its walls were hung with a 
magnificent tapestry of Arras, representing the life and 
achievements of the heroic Grideon, and giving par- 
ticular prominence to the miracle of the " fleece of 20 
wool," vouchsafed to that renowned champion, the great 
patron of the Knights of the Fleece. 

On the present occasion there were various additional 
embellishments of flowers and votive garlands. At the 
western end a spacious platform or stage, with six or 25 



\ 
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seven benches for the deputies of the seventeen provinces. 
Upon the stage itself there were rows of seats, covered 
with tapestry, upon the right hand and upon the left. 
These were respectively to accommodate the knights 

30 of the order and the guests of high distinction. In the 
rear of these were other benches, for the members of 
the three great councils. In the centre of the stage was 
a splendid canopy decorated with the arms of Burgundy, 
beneath which were placed three gilded arm-chairs. All 

35 the seats upon the platform were vacant ; but the benches 
below, assigned to the deputies of the provinces, were 
already filled. Numerous representatives from all the 
states but two — Gelderland and Overyssel — had already 
taken their places. Grave magistrates in chain and 

40 gown, and executive officers in the splendid civic uni- 
forms for which the Netherlands were celebrated, already 
filled every seat within the space allotted. The remainder 
of the hall was crowded with the more favoured portion 
of the multitude which had been fortunate enough to 

45 procure admission to the exhibition. The archers and 
halbardiers of the body-guard kept watch at all the 
doors. The theatre was filled — the audience was eager 
with expectation — the actors were yet to arrive. As 
the clock struck three, the hero of the scene appeared. 

50 Caesar, as he was always designated in the classic language 
of the day, entered, leaning on the shoulder of William 
of Orange. They came from the chapel, and were 
immediately followed by Philip the Second and Queen 
Mary of Hungary. The Archduke Maximilian, the 

55 Duke of Savoy, and other great personages came after- 
wards, accompanied by a glittering throng of warriors, 
councillors, governors, and Knights of the Fleece. 

Many individuals of existing or future historic celebrity 
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in the Netherlands, whose names are so familiar to the 
student of the epoch, seemed to have been grouped, as 60 
if by premeditated design, upon this imposing platform, 
where the curtain was to fall for ever upon the mightiest 
emperor since Charlemagne, and where the opening 
scene of the long and tremendous tragedy of Philip's 
reign was to be simultaneously enacted. 65 

All the company present had risen to their feet as the 
emperor entered. By his command, all immediately 
afterwards resumed their places. The benches at either 
end of the platform were accordingly filled with the 
royal and princely personages invited, with the Fleece 70 
Knights, wearing the insignia of their order, with the 
members of the three great councils, and with the 
governors. The Emperor, the King, and the Queen of 
Hungary, were left conspicuous in the centre of the 
scene. As the whole object of the ceremony was 75 
to present an impressive exhibition, it is worth our 
while to examine minutely the appearance of the two 
principal characters. 

Charles V. was then fifty-five years and eight months 
old, but he was already decrepit with premature old 80 
age. He was of about the middle height, and had 
been athletic and well proportioned. Broad in the 
shoulders, deep in the chest, thin in the flank, very 
muscular in the arms and legs, he had been able to 
match himself with all competitors in the tourney and 85 
the ring, and to vanquish the bull with his own hand 
in the favourite national amusement of Spain. He had 
been able in the field to do the duty of captain and 
soldier, to endure fatigue and exposure, and every priva- 
tion except fasting. These personal advantages were 90 

now departed. Crippled in hands, knees, and legs, he 

10 
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supported himself with difficulty upon a crutch, with 
the aid of an attendant's shoulder. In face he had 
always been extremely ugly, and time had certainly not 
95 improved his physiognomy. His hair, once of a light 
colour, was now white with age, close-clipped and 
bristling ; his beard was grey, coarse, and shaggy. His 
forehead was spacious and commanding; the eye was 
dark blue, with an expression both majestic and benig- 

100 nant. His nose was aquiline but crooked. The lower 
part of his face was famous for its deformity. The 
under lip, a Burgundian inheritance, as faithfully trans- 
mitted as the duchy and county, was heavy and hanging ; 
the lower jaw protruding so far beyond the upper, that 

105 it was impossible for him to bring together the few 
fragments of teeth which still remained, or to speak a 
whole sentence in an intelligible voice. Eating and 
talking, occupations to which he was always much 
addicted, were becoming daily more arduous, in con- 

110 sequence of this original defect, which now seemed 
hardly human, but rather an original deformity. 

So much for the father. The son, Philip II., was 
a small, meagre man, much below the middle height, 
with thin legs, a narrow chest, and the shrinking timid 

115 air of a habitual invalid. He seemed so little, upon 
his first visit to his aunts, the Queens Eleanor and 
Mary, accustomed to look upon proper men in Flanders 
and Germany, that he was fain to win their favour by 
making certain attempts in the tournament, in which 

120 his success was sufficiently problematical. " His body," 
says the professed panegyrist, " was but a human cage, 
in which, however brief and narrow, dwelt a soul to 
whose flight the immeasurable expanse of heaven was 
too contracted." The same wholesale admirer adds 
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that "his aspect was so reverend, that rustics who met 125 
him alone in the wood, without knowing him, bowed 
down with instinctive veneration". In face, he was the 
living image of his father, having the same broad fore- 
head, and blue eye, with the same aquiline, but better 
proportioned nose. In the lower part of the countenance, 130 
the remarkable Burgundian deformity was likewise re- 
produced. He had the same heavy hanging lip, with a 
vast mouth, and monstrously protruding lower jaw. 
His complexion was fair, his hair light and thin, his 
beard yellow, short, and pointed. He had the aspect of 135 
a Fleming, but the loftiness of a Spaniard. His de- 
meanour in public was still, silent, almost sepulchral. 
He looked habitually on the ground when he conversed, 
was chary of speech, embarrassed, and even suffering 
in manner. This was ascribed partly to a natural 140 
haughtiness which he had occasionally endeavoured to 
overcome, and partly to habitual pains in the stomach, 
occasioned by his inordinate fondness for pastry. 

Such was the personal appearance of the man who 
was about to receive into his single hand the destinies 145 
of half the world ; whose single will was for the 
future to shape the fortunes of every individual then 
present, of many millions more in Europe, America, and 
at the ends of the earth, and of countless millions yet 
unborn. 150 

The three royal personages being seated upon chairs 
placed triangularly under the canopy, such of the 
audience as had seats provided for them, now took their 
places, and the proceedings commenced. Philibert de 
Bruxelles, a member of the Privy Council of the Nether- 155 
lands, arose at the emperor's command, and made a long 
oration. As he finished, there was a buzz of admiration 
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throughout the assembly, mingled with murmurs of 
regret, that in the present great danger upon the 

160 frontiers from the belligerent King of France and his 
warlike and restless nation, the provinces should be left 
without their ancient and puissant defender. The em- 
peror then rose to his feet. Leaning on his crutch, 
he beckoned from his seat the personage upon whose 

165 arm he had leaned as he entered the hall. A tall hand- 
some youth of twenty-two came forward — a man whose 
name from that time forward, and as long as history 
shall endure, has been, and will be, more familiar than 
any other in the mouths of Netherlanders. 

170 At that day he had rather a southern than a German 
or Flemish appearance. He had a Spanish cast of 
features, dark, well-chiselled, and symmetrical. His 
head was small and well placed upon his shoulders. 
His hair was dark-brown, as were also his moustache 

175 and peaked beard. His forehead was lofty, spacious, 
and already prematurely engraved with the anxious lines 
of thought. His eyes were full, brown, well opened, and 
expressive of profound reflection. He was dressed in 
the magnificent apparel for which the Netherlanders were 

180 celebrated above all other nations, and which the cere- 
mony rendered necessary. His presence being considered 
indispensable at this great ceremony, he had been 
summoned but recently from the camp on the frontier, 
where, notwithstanding his youth, the emperor had 

185 appointed him to command his army in chief against 
such antagonists as Admiral Coligny and the Due de 
Nevers. 

Thus supported upon his crutch and upon the shoulder 
of William of Orange, the emperor proceeded to address 

190 the states, by the aid of a closely written brief which 
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he held in his hand. He reviewed rapidly the progress 
of events from his seventeenth year up to that day. He 
spoke of his nine expeditions into Germany, six to 
Spain, seven to Italy, four to France, ten to the Nether- 
lands, two to England, as many to Africa, and of his 195 
eleven voyages by sea. He sketched his various wars, 
victories, and treaties of peace, assuring his hearers that 
the welfare of his subjects and the security of the Roman 
Catholic religion had ever been the leading object of his 
life. As long as God had granted him health, he con- 200 
tinued, only enemies could have regretted that Charles 
was living and reigning, but now that his strength was 
but vanity, and life fast ebbing away, his love for 
dominion, his affection for his subjects, and his regard 
for their interests, required his departure. Instead of a 205 
decrepit man with one foot in the grave, he presented 
them with a sovereign in the prime of life and the vigour 
of health. Turning toward Philip, he observed that for a 
dying father to bequeath so magnificent an empire to his 
son was a deed worthy of gratitude, but that when the 210 
father thus descended to the grave before his time, and 
by an anticipated and living burial sought to provide for 
the welfare of his realm and the grandeur of his son, the 
benefit thus conferred was surely far greater. He added, 
that the debt would be paid to him and with usury, 215 
should Philip conduct himself in his administration of 
the provinces with a wise and affectionate regard to their 
true interests. Posterity would applaud his abdication, 
should his son prove worthy of his bounty ; and that 
could only be by living in the fear of God, and by 220 
maintaining law, justice, and the Catholic religion in all 
their purity, as the true foundation of the realm. In 
conclusion, he entreated the estates, and through them 
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the nation, to render obedience to their new prince, to 

225 maintain concord, and to preserve inviolate the Catholic 
faith, begging them, at the same time, to pardon him 
all errors or offences which he might have committed 
towards them during his reign, and assuring them that 
he should unceasingly remember their obedience and 

230 affection in his every prayer to that Being to whom the 
remainder of his life was to be dedicated. 

Such brave words as these, so many vigorous assevera- 
tions of attempted performance of duty, such fervent 
hopes expressed of a benign administration in behalf of 

235 the son, could not but affect the sensibilities of the 
audience, already excited and softened by the impressive 
character of the whole display. Sobs were heard 
throughout every portion of the hall, and tears poured 
profusely from every eye. The Fleece Knights on the 

240 platform and the burghers in the background were all 
melted with the same emotions. 

As for the emperor himself, he sank almost fainting 
upon his chair as he concluded his address. An ashy 
paleness overspread his countenance, and he wept like a 

245 child. Even the icy Philip was almost softened, as he 
rose to perform his part of the ceremony. Dropping 
upon his knees before his father's feet, he reverently 
kissed his hand. Charles placed his hands solemnly 
upon his son's head, made the sign of the cross, and 

250 blessed him in the name of the Holy Trinity. Then 
raising him in his arms he tenderly embraced him, 
saying, as he did so, to the great potentates around him, 
that he felt a sincere compassion for the son on whose 
shoulders so heavy a weight had just devolved, which 

255 only a life-long labour would enable him to support. 

John Lothkop Mot;ley 
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AN INN IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

Gerard was travelling on foot from Holland to Rome. This is 
a description of a German inn where he passed a night. 

That evening Gerard came to a small straggling town 
where was one inn ; it had no sign ; but being now 
better versed in the customs of the country, he detected 
it at once by the coats of arms on its walls. These 
belonged to the distinguished visitors who had slept in 5 
it at different epochs since its foundation, and left these 
customary tokens of their patronage. At present it 
looked more like a mausoleum than a hotel. Nothing 
moved nor sounded either in it or about it. Gerard 
hammered on the great oak door ; no answer. He 10 
hallooed ; no reply. After a while, he hallooed louder, 
and at last a little round window, or rather hole in the 
wall, opened ; a man's head protruded cautiously, like a 
tortoise's from its shell, and eyed Gerard stolidly, but 
never uttered a syllable. 15 

" Is this an inn ? " asked Gerard, with a covert sneer. 

The head seemed to fall into a brown study ; eventu- 
ally it nodded but lazily. 

" Can I have entertainment here ? " 

Again the head pondered and ended by nodding, but 20 
sullenly, and seemed a skull overburdened with catch- 
penny interrogatories. 

" How am I to get within, an't please you ? " At 
this the head popped in, as if the last question had shot 
it ; and a hand popped out, pointed round the corner of 25 
the building, and slammed the window. 

Gerard followed the indication, and after some 
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the nation, to render obedience to their new prince, to 

225 maintain concord, and to preserve inviolate the Catholic 
faith, begging them, at the same time, to pardon him 
all errors or offences which he might have committed 
towards them during his reign, and assuring them that 
he should unceasingly remember their obedience and 

230 affection in his every prayer to that Being to whom the 
remainder of his life was to be dedicated. 

Such brave words as these, so many vigorous assevera- 
tions of attempted performance of duty, such fervent 
hopes expressed of a benign administration in behalf of 

235 the son, could not but affect the sensibilities of the 
audience, already excited and softened by the impressive 
character of the whole display. Sobs were heard 
throughout every portion of the hall, and tears poured 
profusely from every eye. The Fleece Knights on the 

240 platform and the burghers in the background were all 
melted with the same emotions. 

As for the emperor himself, he sank almost fainting 
upon his chair as he concluded his address. An ashy 
paleness overspread his countenance, and he wept like a 

245 child. Even the icy Philip was almost softened, as he 
rose to perform his part of the ceremony. Dropping 
upon his knees before his father's feet, he reverently 
kissed his hand. Charles placed his hands solemnly 
upon his son's head, made the sign of the cross, and 

250 blessed him in the name of the Holy Trinity. Then 
raising him in his arms he tenderly embraced him, 
saying, as he did so, to the great potentates around him, 
that he felt a sincere compassion for the son on whose 
shoulders so heavy a weight had just devolved, which 

255 only a life-long labour would enable him to support. 
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That evening Gerard came to a small straggling town 
where was one inn ; it had no sign ; but being now 
better versed in the customs of the country, he detected 
it at once by the coats of arms on its walls. These 
belonged to the distinguished visitors who had slept in 5 
it at different epochs since its foundation, and left these 
customary tokens of their patronage. At present it 
looked more like a mausoleum than a hotel. Nothing 
moved nor sounded either in it or about it. Gerard 
hammered on the great oak door ; no answer. He 10 
hallooed ; no reply. After a while, he hallooed louder, 
and at last a little round window, or rather hole in the 
wall, opened ; a man's head protruded cautiously, like a 
tortoise's from its shell, and eyed Gerard stolidly, but 
never uttered a syllable. 15 

" Is this an inn? " asked Gerard, with a covert sneer. 

The head seemed to fall into a brown study ; eventu- 
ally it nodded but lazily. 

" Can I have entertainment here?" 

Again the head pondered and ended by nodding, but 20 
sullenly, and seemed a skull overburdened with catch- 
penny interrogatories. 

" How am I to get within, an't please you ? " At 
this the head popped in, as if the last question had shot 
it ; and a hand popped out, pointed round the corner of 25 
the building, and slammed the window. 

Gerard followed the indication, aaiA. *i\&& ^\a& 
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the nation, to render obedience to their new prince, to 

225 maintain concord, and to preserve inviolate the Catholic 
faith, begging them, at the same time, to pardon him 
all errors or offences which he might have committed 
towards them during his reign, and assuring them that 
he should unceasingly remember their obedience and 

230 affection in his every prayer to that Being to whom the 
remainder of his life was to be dedicated. 

Such brave words as these, so many vigorous assevera- 
tions of attempted performance of duty, such fervent 
hopes expressed of a benign administration in behalf of 

235 the son, could not but affect the sensibilities of the 
audience, already excited and softened by the impressive 
character of the whole display. Sobs were heard 
throughout every portion of the hall, and tears poured 
profusely from every eye. The Fleece Knights on the 

240 platform and the burghers in the background were all 
melted with the same emotions. 

As for the emperor himself, he sank almost fainting 
upon his chair as he concluded his address. An ashy 
paleness overspread his countenance, and he wept like a 

245 child. Even the icy Philip was almost softened, as he 
rose to perform his part of the ceremony. Dropping 
upon his knees before his father's feet, he reverently 
kissed his hand. Charles placed his hands solemnly 
upon his son's head, made the sign of the cross, and 

250 blessed him in the name of the Holy Trinity. Then 
raising him in his arms he tenderly embraced him, 
saying, as he did so, to the great potentates around him, 
that he felt a sincere compassion for the son on whose 
shoulders so heavy a weight had just devolved, which 

205 only a life-long labour would enable him to support. 
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AN INN IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

Gerard was travelling on foot from Holland to Rome. This is 
a description of a German inn where he passed a night. 

That evening Gerard came to a small straggling town 
where was one inn ; it had no sign ; but being now 
better versed in the customs of the country, he detected 
it at once by the coats of arms on its walls. These 
belonged to the distinguished visitors who had slept in 5 
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customary tokens of their patronage. At present it 
looked more like a mausoleum than a hotel. Nothing 
moved nor sounded either in it or about it. Gerard 
hammered on the great oak door ; no answer. He 10 
hallooed ; no reply. After a while, he hallooed louder, 
and at last a little round window, or rather hole in the 
wall, opened ; a man's head protruded cautiously, like a 
tortoise's from its shell, and eyed Gerard stolidly, but 
never uttered a syllable. 15 

" Is this an inn ? " asked Gerard, with a covert sneer. 

The head seemed to fall into a brown study ; eventu- 
ally it nodded but lazily. 
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Again the head pondered and ended by nodding, but 20 
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research discovered that the fortification had one vul- 
nerable part, a small low door on its flank. As for the 
main entrance, that was used to keep out thieves and 30 
customers, except once or twice in a year, when they 
entered together, i.e., when some duke or count arrived 
in pomp with his train of gaudy ruffians. 

Gerard, having penetrated the .outer fort, soon found 
his way to the stove (as the public room was called from 35 
the principal article in it), and sat down near the oven, 
in which were only a few live embers that diffused a 
mild and grateful heat. 

After waiting patiently a long time, he asked a grim 
old fellow with a long white beard, who stalked 40 
solemnly in, and turned the hour-glass, and then was 
stalking out, when supper would be. The grisly Gany- 
mede counted the guests on his fingers — " When I see 
thrice as many here as now," Gerard groaned. 

The grisly tyrant resented the rebellious sound. 45 
"Inns are not built for one," said he, "if you can't 
wait for the rest, look out for another lodging." 

Gerard sighed. 

At this the greybeard frowned. 

After a while company trickled steadily in, till full 50 
eighty persons of various conditions were congregated, 
and to our novice the place became a chamber of 
horrors ; for the men scraped the mud off their shoes 
with their knives and left it on the floor, and combed 
their long hair out, and made their toilet, consisting 55 
generally of a dry rub. Water, however, was brought 
in ewers. Gerard pounced on one of these, but at sight 
of the liquid contents lost his temper and said to the 
waiter: "Wash you first your water, and then a man 
may wash his hands withal". 60 
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" An it likes you not, seek another inn ! " 
Gerard said nothing, but went quietly and courteously 
besought an old traveller to tell him how far it was to 
the next inn. 

65 " About four leagues." 

Then Gerard appreciated the grim pleasantry of the 
unbending sire. 

That worthy now returned with an armful of wood, 
and counting the travellers, put on a log for every six, 

70 by which act of raw justice the hotter the room the more 
heat he added. Poor Gerard noticed this little flaw 
in the ancient man's logic, but carefully suppressed 
every symptom of intelligence, lest his feet should have 
to carry his brains four leagues farther that night. 

75 When perspiration and suffocation were far advanced, 
they brought in the tablecloths ; but, oh, so brown, so 
dirty, and so coarse ; they seemed like sacks that had 
been worn out in agriculture and come down to this, 
or like shreds from the mainsail of some worn-out ship. 

80 The Hollander, who had never seen such linen even in 
nightmare, uttered a faint cry. 

" What is to do ? " inquired a traveller. Gerard 
pointed ruefully to the dirty sackcloth. The other 
looked at it with lack-lustre eye, and comprehended 

85 nought. 

Presently in came the grisly servant, and counted 
them all on his fingers superciliously, like Abraham 
telling sheep ; then went out again, and returned with 
a deal trencher and deal spoon to each. 

90 Then there was an interval. Then he brought them 
a long mug apiece made of glass, and frowned. By-and- 
by he stalked gloomily in with a hunch of bread apiece, 
and exit with an injured air. Expectation thus raised, 
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the guests sat for nearly an hour balancing the wooden 
spoons, and with their own knives whittling the bread. 95 
Eventually when hope was extinct, patience worn out, 
and hunger exhausted, a huge vessel was brought in 
with pomp, the lid was removed, a cloud of steam 
rolled forth, and behold some thin broth with square 
pieces of bread floating. This though not agreeable to 100 
the mind, served to distend the body. Slices of Stras- 
bourg ham followed, and pieces of salt fish, both so 
highly salted that Gerard could hardly swallow a mouth- 
ful. Then came a kind of gruel, and when the repast 
had lasted an hour and more, some hashed meat highly 105 
peppered ; and the French and Dutch being now full to 
the brim with the above dainties and the draughts of 
beer which the salt and spiced meats had provoked, in 
came roasted kids, most excellent, and carp and trout 
fresh from the stream. Gerard made an effort and 110 
looked angrily at them, but " could no more " as the 
poets say. The canny natives had kept an internal corner 
for contingencies, and polished the kids' very bones. 

Entered grisly Ganymede holding in his hand a 
wooden dish with circles and semicircles marked on it in 115 
chalk. He put it down on the table and stood silent, 
sad and sombre, as Charon by Styx waiting for his boat- 
load of souls. Then pouches and purses were rummaged 
and each threw a coin into the dish. Gerard timidly 
observed that he "had drunk next to no beer, and in- 120 
quired how much less he was to pay than the others. 

" What mean you?" said Ganymede roughly. " Whose 
fault is it you have not drunken ? Are all to suffer 
because one chooses to be a milksop? You will pay 
no more than the rest and no less/' 125 

Gerard was abashed. 
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The bedrooms were upstairs, dungeons with not a 
scrap of furniture except the bed, and a male servant 
settled inexorably who should sleep with whom. 

130 Neither money nor prayers would get a man a bed 
to himself here ; custom forbade it sternly. You might 
as well have asked to monopolise a see-saw. At last 
Gerard put his fingers in his ears and lying down in his 
clothes, for the sheets were too dirty for him to undress, 

135 contrived to sleep. 

Charles Eeade 



ENTEKTAINMENT IN A GEEEK CONVENT 

The writer went about South-Eastern Europe amongst the 

monasteries, in search of ancient writings or manuscripts. 

» 

I slept well on my divan, and the next morning at 
sunrise received a visit from the agoumenos, who came 
to wish me good-day. After some conversation on 
other matters, I inquired about the library, and asked 
5 permission to view its contents. The agoumenos de- 
clared his willingness to show me everything that the 
monastery contained. " But first," said he, " I wish to 
present you with something excellent for your breakfast ; 
and from the special good will that I bear towards so 

10 distinguished a guest I shall prepare it with my own 
hands, and will stay to see you eat it ; for it is really an 
admirable dish and one not presented to all persons." 
" Well," thought I, " a good breakfast is not a bad 
thing ; " and the fresh mountain air and the good 

15 night's rest had given me an appetite ; so I expressed 

my thanks for the kind hospitality of my lord abbot, 

and he, sitting down opposite to me cm \tae &\n%xi, ^xo- 
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ceeded to prepare his dish. 4< This," said he, producing 
a shallow basin half full of a white paste, " is the 
principal and most savoury part of this famous dish ; 20 
it is composed of cloves of garlic, pounded down, with 
a certain quantity of sugar. With it I will now mix the 
oil in just proportions, some shreds of fine cheese " (it 
seemed to be of the white acid kind which almost takes 
the skin off your fingers, I believe) " and sundry other 25 
nice little condiments, and now it is completed ! " He 
stirred the savoury mess round and round with a large 
wooden spoon until it sent forth over room and passage 
and cell, over hill and valley, an aroma which is not to 
be described. " Now/' said the agoumenos, crumbling 30 
some bread into it with his large and somewhat dirty 
hands, " this is a dish for an emperor ! Eat, my friend, 
my much-respected guest ; do not be shy. Eat ; and 
when you have finished the bowl you shall go into the 
library and anywhere else you like ; but you shall go 35 
nowhere till I have had the pleasure of seeing you do 
justice to this delicious food, which, I can assure you, 
you will not meet with everywhere/' 

I was sorely vexed in spirit. Who could have expected 
so dreadful a martyrdom as this ? The sour apple given 40 
me by a hermit down below was nothing — a trifle in 
comparison ! Was ever an unfortunate bibliomaniac 
dosed with such a medicine before ? It would have 
been enough to have cured the whole Koxburghe Club 
from meddling with libraries and books for ever and 45 
ever. I made every endeavour to escape this honour. 
" My lord," said I, " it is a fast ; I cannot this morn- 
ing do justice to this delicious viand ; it is a fast ; I am 
under a vow. Englishmen must not eat that dish in 
this month. It wouJd be wrong ; my con&QAfe\\e&. ^n<sc^ ^> 
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permit it, though the odour certainly is most wonderful ! 
Truly an astonishing savour ! Let me see you eat it, 
agoumenos ! " continued I ; "for behold, I am un- 
worthy of anything so good." " Excellent and virtuous 

55 young man ! " said the agoumenos, " no, I will not eat 
it. I will not deprive you of this treat. Eat it in peace ; 
for know, that to travellers all such vows are set aside. 
On a journey it is permitted to eat all that is set before 
you, unless it is meat that is offered to idols. I admire 

60 your scruples : but be not afraid, it is lawful. Take it, 
my honoured friend, and eat it : eat it all, and then we 
will go into the library." He put the bowl into one of 
my hands and the great wooden spoon into the other : 
and in desperation I took a gulp, the recollection of 

65 which still makes me tremble. What was to be done? 
Another mouthful was an impossibility ; not all my 
ardour in the pursuit of manuscripts could give me the 
necessary courage. I was overcome with sorrow and 
despair. My servant saved me at last ; he said that 

70 English gentlemen never ate such rich dishes for break- 
fast, from religious feelings, he believed ; but he requested 
that it might be put by, and he was sure I should like 
it very much later in the day. The agoumenos looked 
vexed, but he applauded my principles ; and just then 

75 the board sounded for church. "I must be off, ex- 
cellent and worthy English lord," said he ; "I will 
take you to the library, and leave you the key. Excuse 
my attendance on you there, for my presence is required 
in the church." So I got off better than I expected ; 

80 but the taste of that ladleful stuck to me for days. I 
followed the good agoumenos to the library, where he 
left me to my own devices. 

I remained at St. Laura three days, and on a beautiful 
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fresh morning, being provided by the monks with mules 
and a guide, I left the good agoumenos and sallied forth 85 
through the three iron gates on my way to the monas- 
tery of Caracalla. Our road lay through some of the 
most beautiful scenery imaginable. The dark blue sea 
was on my right at about two miles' distance ; the rocky 
path over which I passed was of white alabaster with 90 
brown and yellow veins ; odoriferous evergreen shrubs 
were all around me ; and on my left were the lofty hills 
covered with a dense forest of gigantic trees, which 
extended to the base of the great white marble peak of 
the mountain. Between our path and the sea there 95 
was a succession of narrow valleys and gorges, each one 
more picturesque than the other ; sometimes we opened 
upon forest glades, and every here and there we came 
upon long and narrow ledges of rock. On one of the 
narrowest and loftiest of these, as I was trotting merrily 100 
along thinking of nothing but the beauty of the hour 
and scene, my mule stopped short in a place where the 
path was about a foot wide, and standing upon three 
legs, proceeded deliberately to scratch his nose with the 
fourth. I was too old a mountain traveller to have hold 105 
of the bridle, which was safely belayed to the pack- 
saddle; I sat still for fear of making him lose his 
balance, and waited in very considerable trepidation 
until the mule had done scratching his nose. I was at 
the time half inclined to think that he knew he had a 110 
heretic upon his back, and had made up his mind to 
send me and himself smashing down among the distant 
rocks. If so, however, he thought better of it, and 
before long, to my great contentment, we came to a 
place where the road had two sides to it instead of one, 115 
and after a ride of five hours we arrived before the tall 
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square tower which frowns over the gateway of the 
monastery of Caracalla. 

EOBERT CURZON 



THE CEOCODILE, THE ZICZAC, AND THE 

HOOPOE 

I had always a strong predilection for crocodile shoot- 
ing, and had destroyed several of these dragons of the 
waters. On one occasion I saw, a long way off, a large 
one, twelve or fifteen feet long, lying asleep under a 
5 perpendicular bank about ten feet high, on the margin 
of the river. I stopped the boat at some distance ; and 
noting the place as well as I could, I took a circuit 
inland, and came down cautiously to the top of the 
bank, whence with a heavy rifle I made sure of my 

10 ugly game. I had already cut off his head in imagina- 
tion, and was considering whether it should be stuffed 
with its mouth open or shut. I peeped over the bank. 
There he was, within ten feet of the sight of the rifle. 
I was on the point of firing at his eye, when I observed 

15 that he was attended by a bird called a ziczac. It is 
of the plover species, of a greyish colour, and as large 
as a small pigeon. 

The bird was walking up and down close to the 
crocodile's nose. I suppose I moved, for suddenly it 

20 saw me, and instead of flying away, as any respectable 
bird would have done, he jumped up about a foot from 
the ground, screamed " Ziczac ! Ziczac ! " with all the 
powers of his voice, and dashed himself against the 
crocodile's face two or three times. The great beast 

25 started up, and immediately spying his danger, made 
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a jump up into the air, and dashing into the water with 
a splash which covered me with mud, he dived into 
the river and disappeared. The ziczac, to my increased 
admiration, proud apparently of having saved his friend, 
remained walking up and down, uttering his cry, as I 30 
thought, with an exulting voice, and standing every 
now and then on the tips of his toes in a conceited 
manner, which made me justly angry with his imper- 
tinence. After having waited in vain for some time, to 
see whether the crocodile would come out again, I got 35 




up from the bank where I was lying, threw a clod of 
earth at the ziczac, and came back to the boat, feeling 
some consolation for the loss of my game in having 
witnessed a circumstance, the truth of which has been 
disputed by several writers on natural history. 

The Arabs say that every race of animals ie governed 
by its chief, to whom the others are bound to pay 
obeisance. The king of the crocodiles holds his court 
at the bottom of the Nile near Siout. The king of the 
fleas lives at Tiberias, in the Holy Land ; and deputa- ■ 
tions of illustrious fleas from other countries visit him 
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on a certain day in his palace, situated in the midst 
of beautiful gardens, under the Lake of Genesareth- 
There is a bird which is common in Egypt called the 
50 hoopoe, of whose king the following legend is related. 
This bird is of the size and shape as well as the colour 
of a woodcock ; but has a crown of feathers on its 
head, which it has the power of raising and depressing 
at will. It is a tame, quiet bird ; usually to be found 

55 walking leisurely in search of its food on the margin 
of the water. It seldom takes long flights ; and is not 
harmed by the natives, who are much more sparing of 
the life of animals than we Europeans are. 

In the* days of King Solomon, the son of David, who, 

60 by the virtue of his cabalistic seal, reigned supreme 
over genii as well as men, and who could speak the 
languages of animals of all kinds, all created beings 
were subservient to his will. Now, when the king 
wanted to travel, he made use for his conveyance of a 

65 carpet of a square form. This carpet had the property 
of extending itself to a sufficient size to carry a whole 
army, with the tents and baggage ; but at other times 
it could be reduced so as to be only large enough for 
the support of the royal throne, and of those ministers 

70 whose duty it was to attend upon the person of the 
sovereign. Four genii of the air then took the four 
corners of the carpet, and carried it with its contents 
wherever King Solomon desired. Once the king was 
on a journey in the air, carried upon his throne of 

75 ivory over the various nations of the earth. The rays 
of the sun poured down upon his head, and he had 
nothing to protect him from its heat. The fiery beams 
were beginning to scorch his neck and shoulders, when 
he saw a flock of vultures flying past. " vultures ! " 
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cried King Solomon, " come and fly between me and 80 
the sun, and make a shadow with your wings to protect 
me, for its rays are scorching my neck and face." But 
the vultures answered and said, " We are flying to the 
north, and your face is turned towards the south. We 
desire to continue on our way ; and be it known unto 85 
thee, king ! that we will not turn back on our flight, 
neither will we fly above your throne to protect you 
from the sun, although its rays may be scorching your 
neck and face." Then King Solomon lifted up his 
voice and said, " Cursed be ye, vultures ! and because 90 
you will not obey the commands of your lord, who 
rules over the whole world, the feathers of your necks 
shall fall off ; and the heat of the sun, and the cold of 
the winter, and the keenness of the wind, and the 
beating of the rain, shall fall upon your rebellious 95 
necks, which shall not be protected with feathers, like 
the necks of other birds. And whereas you have 
hitherto fared delicately, henceforward ye shall eat 
carrion and feed upon offal, and your race shall be 
impure till the end of the world." And it was done 100 
unto the vultures as King Solomon had said. 

Now it fell out that there was a flock of hoopoes 
flying past ; and the king cried out to them, and said, 
" hoopoes ! come and fly between me and the sun, 
that I may be protected from its rays by the shadow of 105 
your wings ". Whereupon the king of the hoopoes 
answered and said, " O king, we are but little fowls, 
and we are not able to afford much shade ; but we will 
gather our nation together, and by our numbers we will 
make up for our small size ". So the hoopoes gathered 110 
together, and, flying in a cloud over the throne of the 
king, they sheltered him from the rays of the sun. 
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When the journey was over, and King Solomon sat 
upon his golden throne, in his palace of ivory, whereof 

115 the doors were emerald, and the windows of diamonds, 
he commanded that the king of the hoopoes should 
stand before his feet. " Now," said King Solomon, 
" for the service that thou and thy race have rendered, 
and the obedience thou hast shown to the king, thy 

120 lord and master, what shall be done unto thee, hoopoe ? 
and what shall be given to the hoopoes of thy race, for 
a memorial and a reward ? " Now the king of the 
hoopoes was confused with the great honour of standing 
before the feet of the king ; and making his obeisance, 

125 and laying his right claw upon his heart, he said, " 
king, live for ever ! Let a day be given to thy servant, 
to consider with his queen and his councillors what it 
shall be that the king shall give unto us for a reward." 
And King Solomon said, " Be it so ". And it was so. 

130 But the king of the hoopoes flew away ; and he went 
to his queen, who was a dainty hen, and he told her 
what had happened, and he desired her advice as to 
what they should ask of the king for a reward ; and he 
called together his council, and they sat upon a tree, 

135 and they each of them desired a different thing. Some 
wished for a long tail ; some wished for blue and green 
feathers ; some wished to be as large as ostriches ; some 
wished for one thing, and some for another ; and they 
debated till the going down of the sun, but they could 

140 not agree together. Then the queen took the king of 
the hoopoes apart and said to him, " My dear lord and 
husband, listen to my words ; and as we have preserved 
the head of King Solomon, let us ask for crowns of gold 
on our heads, that we may be superior to all other 

145 birds ", And the words of the queen and the princesses 
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her daughters prevailed ; and the king of the hoopoes 
presented himself before the throne of Solomon, and 
desired of him that all hoopoes should wear golden 
crowns upon their heads. Then Solomon said, "Hast 
thou considered well what it is that thou desirest?" 150 




And the hoopoe said, " I have considered well, and we 
desire to have golden crowns upon our heads ". So 
Solomon replied, " Crowns of gold shall ye have ; but, 
behold, thou art a foolish bird ; and when the evil days 
shall come upon thee, and thou seest the folly of thy 155 
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heart, return here to me, and I will give thee help." 
So the king of the hoopoes left the presence of King 
Solomon, with a golden crown upon his head. And all 
the hoopoes had golden crowns ; and they were exceed- 

160 ingly proud and haughty. Moreover, they went down 
by the lakes and pools, and walked by the margin of the 
water, that they might admire themselves as it were in 
a glass. And the queen of the hoopoes gave herself airs, 
and sat upon a twig ; and she refused to speak to the 

165 merops her cousins, and the other birds who had been 
her friends, because they were but vulgar birds, and she 
wore a crown of gold upon her head. 

Now there was a certain fowler who set traps for 
birds ; and he put a piece of a broken mirror into his 

170 trap, and a hoopoe that went in to admire itself was 
caught. And the fowler looked at it, and saw the 
shining crown upon its head ; so he wrung off its head, 
and took the crown to Issachar the son of Jacob, the 
worker in metal, and he asked him what it was. So 

175 Issachar, the son of Jacob, said, " It is a crown of brass ". 
And he gave the fowler a quarter of a shekel for it, and 
desired him, if he found any more, to bring them to 
him, and to tell no man thereof. So the fowler caught 
some more hoopoes and sold their crowns to Issachar, 

180 the son of Jacob ; until one day he met another man 
who was a jeweller, and he showed him several of the 
hoopoes' crowns. Whereupon the jeweller told him 
that they were of pure gold ; and he gave the fowler a 
talent of gold for four of them. 

185 Now when the value of these crowns was known, 
the fame of them got abroad, and in all the land of 
Israel was heard the twang of bows and the whirling of 
slings ; bird-lime was made in every town ; and the 
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price of traps rose in the market, so that the fortunes 
of trap-makers increased. Not a hoopoe could show its 190 
head but it was slain or taken captive, and the days of 
the hoopoes were numbered. Then their minds were 
filled with sorrow and dismay, and before long few were 
left to bewail their cruel destiny. 

At last, flying by stealth through the most un- 195 
frequented places, the unhappy king of the hoopoes 
went to the court of King Solomon, and stood again 
before the steps of the golden throne, and with tears 
and groans related the misfortune which had happened 
to his race. 200 

So King Solomon looked kindly upon the king of the 
hoopoes, and said unto him, "Behold, did I not warn 
thee of thy folly, in desiring to have crowns of gold ? 
Vanity and pride have been thy ruin. But now, that 
a memorial may remain of the service which thou didst 205 
render unto me, your crowns of gold shall be changed 
into crowns of feathers, that ye may walk unharmed 
upon the earth. ,, Now when the fowlers saw that the 
hoopoes no longer wore crowns of gold upon their heads, 
they ceased from the persecution of their race ; and 210 
from that time forth the family of the hoopoes have 
flourished and increased, and have continued in peace 
even to the present day. 

And here endeth the veracious history of the king of 
the hoopoes. 215 

EOBERT CURZON 
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DAVID COPPEKFIELD WELCOMED BY HIS 

AUNT 

David Copperfield had lost his mother and was neglected by his 
stepfather. He ran away, meaning to go to an aunt at Dover, out 
his money was stolen from him and he had to walk all the way 
from London, suffering great privations. At last he reached his 
aunt's house. 

I followed the young woman, and we soon came to a 
very neat little cottage with cheerful bow- windows : in 
front of it, a small square gravelled court or garden full 
of flowers, carefully tended, and smelling deliciously. 
5 " This is Miss Trot wood's," said the young woman. 
"Now you know; and that's all I have got to say." 
With which words she hurried into the house, as if to 
shake off the responsibility of my appearance ; and left 
me standing at the garden-gate looking disconsolately 

10 over the top of it towards the parlour window, where a 
muslin curtain partly undrawn in the middle, a large 
round green screen or fan fastened on to the window 
sill, a small table, and a great chair, suggested to me 
that my aunt might be at that moment seated in awful 

15 state. 

My shoes were by this time in a woeful condition. 
The soles had shed themselves bit by bit, and the upper 
leathers had broken and burst until the very shape and 
form of shoes had departed from them. My hat (which 

20 had served me for a nightcap too) was so crushed and 
bent, that no old battered handleless saucepan need have 
been ashamed to vie with it. My shirt and trousers, 
stained with heat, dew, grass, and the Kentish soil on 
which I had slept — and torn besides — might have 

25 frightened the birds from my aunt's garden, as I stood 
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at the gate. My hair had known no comb or bruBh 
since I left London. My face, neck, and hands, from 
unaccustomed exposure to the air and sun, were burnt 
to a berry-brown. From head to foot I was powdered 
almost as white with chalk and dust as if I had come ! 
out of a limekiln. In this plight, and with a strong 
consciousness of it, I waited to introduce myself to, and 
make my first impression on, my formidable aunt. 




The unbroken stillness of the parlour window leading 
me to infer, after a while, that she was not there, I lifted 35 
up my eyes to the window above it, where I saw a florid 
pleasant-looking gentleman, with a grey head, who shut 
up one eye in a grotesque manner, nodded his head at 
me several times, shook it at me as often, laughed, and 
went away. 40 

I had been discomposed enough before ; but I was so 
much the more discomposed by this unexpected be- 
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haviour, that I was on the point of slinking off, to think 
how I had best proceed, when there came out of the 
house a lady with her handkerchief tied over her cap, 45 
and a pair of gardening gloves on her hands, wearing a 
gardening pocket like a toll-man's apron, and carrying a 
great knife. I knew her immediately to be Miss Betsy, 
for she came stalking out of the house exactly as my 
poor mother had so often described her stalking up our 50 
garden at Blunderstone Rookery. 

" Go away ! " said Miss Betsy, shaking her head, and 
making a distant chop in the air with her knife. " Go 
along ! No boys here ! " 

I watched her, with my heart at my lips, as she 55 
marched to a corner of her garden, and stooped to dig 
up some little root there. Then without a scrap of 
courage, but with a great deal of desperation, I went 
softly in and stood beside her, touching her with my 
finger. 60 

" If you please, ma'am," I began. 

She started and looked up. 

" If you please, aunt." 

"Eh?" exclaimed Miss Betsy, in a tone of amaze- 
ment I. have never heard approached. 65 

" If you please, aunt, I am your nephew." 

" Goodness ! " said my aunt. And sat flat down in the 
garden-path. 

" I am David Copperfield, of Blunderstone, in Suffolk 
— where you came, on the night when I was born, and 70 
saw my dear mamma. I have been very unhappy since 
she died. I have been slighted, and taught nothing, and 
thrown upon myself, and put to work not fit for me. It 
made me run away to you. I was robbed at first setting 
out, and have walked all the way, and have never slept 75 
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in a bed since I began to journey/ ' Here my self- 
support gave way all at once ; and with a movement of 
my hands, intended to show her my ragged state, and 
call it to witness that I had suffered something, I broke 

80 into a passion of crying, which I suppose had been pent 
up within me all the week. 

My aunt, with every sort of expression but wonder 
discharged from her countenance, sat on the gravel, 
staring at me, until I began to cry ; when she got up in 

85 a great hurry, collared me, and took me into the parlour. 
Her first proceeding there was to unlock a tall press, 
bring out several bottles, and pour some of the contents 
of each into my mouth. I think they must have been 
taken out at random, for I am sure I tasted aniseed 

90 water, anchovy sauce, and salad dressing. When she 
had administered these restoratives, as I was still quite 
hysterical, and unable to control my sobs, she put me on 
the sofa, with a shawl under my head, and the handker- 
chief from her own head under my feet, lest I should 

95 sully the cover ; and then sitting herself down behind 
the green fan or screen I have already mentioned, so 
that I could not see her face, ejaculated at intervals, 
" Mercy on us ! " letting those exclamations off like 
minute guns. 
100 My aunt was a tall, hard-featured lady, but by no 
means ill-looking. There was an inflexibility in her 
face, in her voice, in her gait and carriage, amply suffi- 
cient to account for the effect she had made upon a 
gentle creature like my mother ; but her features were 
105 rather handsome than otherwise, though unbending and 
austere. I particularly noticed that she had a very 
guick, bright eye. Her hair, which was grey, was 
arranged in two plain divisions, \miiet ^\i*fc "V \m&kh* 
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would be called a mob-cap ; I mean a cap, much more 
common then than now, with side-pieces fastening 110 
under the chin. Her dress was of a lavender colour, 
and perfectly neat, but scantily made, as if she desired 
to be as little encumbered as possible. I remember that 
I thought it, in form, more like a riding-habit with the 
superfluous skirt cut off, than anything else. She wore 115 
at her side a gentleman's gold watch, if I might judge 
from its size and make, with an appropriate chain and 
seals ; she had some linen at her throat not unlike a 
shirt-collar, and things at her wrists like little shirt- 
wristbands. 120 

The room was as neat as my aunt. As I laid down 
my pen, a moment since, to think of it, the air from the 
sea came blowing in again, mixed with the perfume of 
the flowers ; and I saw the old-fashioned furniture 
brightly rubbed and polished, my aunt's inviolable chair 125 
and table by the round green fan in the bow-window, 
the drugget-covered carpet, the cat, the kettle-holder, 
the two canaries, the old china, the punch-bowl full of 
dried rose-leaves, the tall press guarding all sorts of 
bottles and pots, and, wonderfully out of keeping with 130 
the rest, my dusty self upon the sofa, taking note of 
everything. 

Janet had gone to get the bath ready, when my aunt, 
to my great alarm, became in one moment rigid with 
indignation, and had hardly voice to cry out, " Janet ! 135 
donkeys ! " 

Upon which, Janet came running up the stairs as if 
the house were in flames, darted out on a little piece of 
green in front, and warned off two saddle-donkeys, lady- 
ridden, that had presumed to set hoof upon it ; while 140 
my aunt, rushing out of the house, seized ^fc \rc\8kfc ^\ 
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a third animal laden with a bestriding child, turned 
him, led him forth from those sacred precincts, and 
boxed the ears of the unlucky urchin in attendance who 

L45 had dared to profane that hallowed ground. 

To this hour, I don't know whether my aunt had any 
lawful right of way over that patch of green ; but she 
had settled it in her own mind that she had, and it was 
all the same to her. The one great outrage of her life, 

150 demanding to be constantly avenged, was the passage 
of a donkey over that immaculate spot. In whatever 
occupation she was engaged, however interesting to her 
the conversation in which she was taking part, a donkey 
turned the current of her ideas in a moment, and she 

155 was upon him straight. Jugs of water, and watering- 
pots, were kept in secret places ready to be discharged 
on the offending boys ; sticks were laid in ambush 
behind the door; sallies were made at all hours, and 
incessant war prevailed. Perhaps this was an agreeable 

160 excitement to the donkey-boys ; or perhaps the more 
sagacious of the donkeys, understanding how the case 
stood, delighted with constitutional obstinacy in coming 
that way. I only know that there were three alarms 
before the bath was ready ; and that on the occasion of 

165 the last and most desperate of all, I saw my aunt 
engage single-handed, with a sandy-headed lad of fifteen, 
and bump his sandy head against her own gate, before 
he seemed to comprehend what was the matter. These 
interruptions were the more ridiculous to me, because 

170 she was giving me broth out of a tablespoon at the 
time (having firmly persuaded herself that I was actually 
starving, and must receive nourishment at first in very 
small quantities), and while my mouth was yet open 
to receive the spoon, she would put it back into the 
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basin, cry, " Janet ! donkeys ! " and go out to the 175 

assault. 

The bath was a great comfort. For I began to be 

sensible of acute pains in my limbs from lying out in 

the fields, and was now so tired and low that I could 

hardly keep myself awake for five minutes together. 180 

Feeling very faint and drowsy, I soon lay down on the 

sofa again and fell asleep. 

Charles Dickens 



DICKENS AND DE. JOHNSON 

The Pickwick Papers, by Charles Dickens, became very popular 
as soon as the first number appeared. They were published in 
weekly parts. Captain Brown, in this story, was delighted with 
them and wished Miss Jenkyns also, who did not care for humorous 
tales, to admire them. The chapter he read to' her describes a 
footmen's evening party, which they called a " swarry ". 

" Have you seen any numbers of the Pickwick Papers ? " 
said Captain Brown. (They were then publishing in 
parts.) " Capital thing ! " 

Now Miss Jenkyns was daughter of a deceased rector 
of Cranford ; and on the strength of a number of manu- 5 
script sermons, and a pretty good library of divinity, 
considered herself literary, and looked upon any con- 
versation about books as a challenge to her. So she 
answered and said, "Yes, she had seen them; indeed, 
she might say she had read them ". 10 

"And what do you think of them?" exclaimed 
Captain Brown. "Aren't they famously good?" 

So urged, Miss Jenkyns could not but speak. " I 
must say, I don't think they are by any means equal to 
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15 Dr. Johnson. Still, perhaps the author is young. Let 
him persevere, and who knows what he may become if 
he will take the great doctor for his model. " This was 
evidently too much for Captain Brown to take placidly ; 
and I saw the words on the tip of his tongue before 

20 Miss Jenkyns had finished her sentence. 

" It is quite a different sort of thing, my dear madam," 
he began. 

" I am quite aware of that," returned she. " And I 
make allowances, Captain Brown." 

25 " Just allow me to read you a scene out of this month's 
number," pleaded he. "I had it only this morning, 
and I don't think the company can have read it yet." 

" As you please," said she, settling herself with an 
air of resignation. He read the account of the " swarry " 

30 which Sam Weller gave at Bath. Some of us laughed 
heartily. I did not dare, because I was staying in the 
house. Miss Jenkyns sat in patient gravity. When 
it was ended, she turned to me, and said, with mild 
dignity : — 

35 " Fetch me Rasselas, my dear, out of the bookroom". 
When I brought it to her she turned to Captain 
Brown : — 

" Now allow me to read you a scene, and then the 
present company can judge between your favourite Mr. 

40 Boz and Dr. Johnson ". 

She read one of the conversations between Easselas 
and Imlac, in a high-pitched majestic voice ; and when 
she had ended she said : " I imagine I am now justified 
in my preference of Dr. Johnson as a writer of fiction ". 

45 The captain screwed his lips up, and drummed on the 
table, but he did not speak. She thought she would 
give a finishing blow or two, 
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" I consider it vulgar, and below the dignity of litera- 
ture, to publish in numbers/ ' 

"How was The Rambler published, ma'am?" asked 50 
Captain Brown, in a low voice, which I think Miss 
Jenkyns could not have heard. 

" Dr. Johnson's style is a model for young beginners. 
My father recommended it to me when I began to write 
letters. I have formed my own style upon it; I recom- 55 
mend it to your favourite." 

" I should be very sorry for him to exchange his 
style for any such pompous writing," said Captain 
Brown. 

Miss Jenkyns felt this as a personal affront, in a way 60 
of which the captain had not dreamed. Epistolary 
writing she and her friends considered as her forte. 
Many a copy of many a letter have I seen written and 
corrected on the slate, before she " seized the half -hour 
just previous to post-time to assure " her friends of this 65 
or of that ; and Dr. Johnson was, as she said, her 
model in these compositions. She drew herself up with 
dignity, and only replied to Captain Brown's last re- 
mark by saying, with marked emphasis on every syllable, 
" I prefer Dr. Johnson to Mr. Boz ". 70 

He endeavoured to make peace with Miss Jenkyns 
soon after this dispute by a present of a wooden fire- 
shovel (his own making), having heard her say how 
much the grating of an iron one annoyed her. She 
received the present with cool gratitude and thanked 75 
him formally. When he was gone, she bade me put it 
away in the lumber-room ; feeling, probably, that no 
present from a man who preferred Mr. Boz to Dr. 
Johnson could be less jarring than an iron fire-shovel. 

Elizabeth Gaskell 

12 
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DISAKMING A MUTINOUS EEGIMENT 

Some of the native regiments of soldiers in India were suspected 
of wishing to rebel against the English, so the officers decided to 
remove their firearms. The rebellion broke out soon after, and is 
known as the Indian Mutiny. 

It was a bold measure and to be accomplished only by 
secrecy and suddenness. But neither Montgomery nor 
Corbett doubted for a moment that a single white regi- 
ment, with a good complement of European artillery, 

5 resolutely commanded and skilfully handled, could 
over-awe the native brigade, and force them to lay 
down their arms. A general parade was, therefore, 
ordered for the following morning. There was nothing 
in it to invite suspicion. Everything went on as usual 

10 in cantonments. A ball was that evening to be given 
by the officers of the station to Colonel Eenny and the 
officers of the 81st Foot. All suggestions as to its post- 
ponement were wisely set aside. Nothing was to be done 
to excite suspicion. The Sipahis of Mian-Mir, and their 

15 brethren of all classes, were to see that the English were 
feasting and dancing in total unconcern, as ever con- 
scious of their strength and confident in their security. 
So the rooms of the artillery mess-house were lighted 
up at the appointed time; and hosts and guests as- 

20 sembled as though bent only on the enjoyment of the 
hour. A few there knew what was coming in the 
morning, and others had a vague impression of an 
impending danger — an approaching crisis — that might 
turn that gaily decorated ball-room into a grim battle- 

25 field. Some vague reports passed from one to another 
about the muster of which they had read in the order- 
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book ; and the more suspicious were well pleased to 
think that they could lay their hands upon their swords 
in a moment. The greater number neither knew nor 
suspected, but grumbled, saying that it was an incon- 30 
siderate and unkindly thing at best to order a general 
parade for the morning after a ball. And so they 
danced on into the small hours of the morning, and saw 
their wives and daughters home, as though there were 
nothing to disturb the smooth surface of ordinary 35 
events. The native sentries posted here and there in 
cantonments saw nothing in the movements of the 
English to indicate anxiety or mistrust. If the Sipahis 
had, as was alleged, really planned the destruction of the 
English at Mian-Mir, they must have rejoiced in the 40 
thought that their victims, utterly regardless of their 
doom, were going blindfold to the shambles. 

But when the hours of morning-darkness were past, 
and day had dawned upon Mian-Mir, other thoughts 
than these took possession of the Sipahi mind. The 45 
brigade assembled on the parade-ground. There was 
nothing peculiar in the appearance of that assembly, 
except that Montgomery, Roberts, and others of the 
chief civil officers from Anarkali were to be seen 
mounted on the ground. Every soldier obeyed the 50 
orders that were issued to him. The regiments were 
drawn up in lines of contiguous columns. The artil- 
lery and 81st (not numbering more than 250 men) were 
on the right, the native cavalry on the left, and the 
infantry regiments in the centre ; the white men ap- 55 
pearing as a mere dot beside the long line of the blacks. 
At the head of each regiment was read aloud the Govern- 
ment order disbanding the mutinous 34th at Barrack- 
pur. These formal proceedings over, the serious business 
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60 of the morning commenced. The native regiments were 
ordered to change front to the rear, and at the same 
time the 81st also changed front, so as to face the 
Sipahis ; the artillery then in the rear, loading their 
guns unseen by the native regiment. When this 

65 manoeuvre, which seemed whilst in execution to be only 
a part of the brigade exercise of the morning, had been 
accomplished, a staff officer, Lieutenant Mocatta, ad- 
jutant of the 26th regiment, who could speak the native 
languages fluently and correctly, was ordered forward 

70 by the brigadier to read his address to the Sipahis. He 
did it well, in a clear loud voice, explaining to them 
that now, a mutinous spirit having evinced itself in 
other regiments, and brought many good soldiers to 
certain destruction, it was better that the distinguished 

75 regiments at Mian-Mir, which had done so much good 

service to the state, should place themselves beyond 

the reach of temptation by surrendering all means of 

offence ; so they were ordered to — " Pile arms ". 

Whilst this address was being delivered to the 

80 Sipahis, the 81st fell back by subdivisions between the 
guns ; and when the word was given to pile arms, the 
native regiments found themselves face to face with a 
long line of artillery, and a row of lighted portfires in the 
hands of the English gunners. At the same time, the 

85 voice of Colonel Eenny rang out clearly with the com- 
mand, " 81st, load ! " and then there was the rattle of 
the ramrods, which told that there was death in every 
piece. For a minute the Grenadiers had hesitated to 
obey the order ; but thus confronted, they saw that to 

90 resist would be to court instant destruction ; so they 
sullenly resigned themselves to their fate, and piled their 
muskets to the word of command, whilst the cavalry 
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unclasped their belts and laid their sabres on the ground. 
The 81st then came forward and removed the arms, for 
which a large number of carts were waiting near the 95 
parade-grounds, and the Sipahis went, baffled and harm- 
less, to their lines. It was a great design, executed with 
consummate skill ; &nd, if by a first blow a battle was 
ever won, the battle of the Panjab was fought and won 
that morning by Montgomery, Corbett, and Eenny. 100 

But this bloodless victory at Mian-Mir was not the 
whole of that morning's work. Whilst the parade was 
being held, three companies of the 81st were marching 
to Lahor, to secure the fort. A wing of the 26th 
Sipahis was on garrison duty there. It was yet wanting 105 
two days of the completion of their tour of duty ; and, 
unless they wondered why none of their officers were 
dancing at Mian-Mir, there was nothing to create suspi- 
cion that there was anything unwonted in the air. But, 
when suddenly, a little while after sunrise, news came 110 
that the Europeans were marching on the fort, they saw 
at once that whatever plots were to have been acted out 
on the 15th, they had been discovered, and that the 
game was altogether lost. Colonel Smith, with his 
three companies, marched into the fort. The Sipahis 115 
were ordered to lay down their arms. Eesistance was 
hopeless, and they obeyed to a man. The companies of 
the 81st were then told off to their various duties, and 
the Sipahis were marched to Mian-Mir, crestfallen and 
dispirited, there to learn the history of the eventful parade 120 
of the morning. They found the place bristling with 
the bayonets only of the white men. European picquets 
and sentries were posted everywhere. Arrangements 
were being made to secure the safety of the women 
and children in the English barracks, and messengers 125 
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were speeding to different parts of the country to warn 

our countrymen of the danger with which they were 

threatened. 

Kaye and Malleson 



THE DEATH OF GEEAT C^SAE 

Julius Caesar, the great Roman general, was suspected of 
wishing to make himself king. Brutus was his friend, but con- 
sidered that the liberty of the Romans would be sacrificed if Cxsar 
were made king, so joined in a conspiracy to assassinate him. 

The name of Brutus forced its possessor into pro- 
minence as soon as royalty began to be discussed. The 
Eoman people were neither moralists nor genealogists, 
but they had imbibed from the traditions of 450 years 
5 an unreflecting horror of the mere title of king, and 
admiration not less blind for the name of the first of 
the consuls. 

The weakness of Brutus's character may be estimated 
by the means which were employed to work upon him. 

10 A bit of paper affixed to the statue of the ancient hero with 
the words, " Would thou wert alive," and billets thrust 
into his hand inscribed, " Brutus, thou sleepest, thou art 
no Brutus," shook the soul of the philosopher to its centre. 
His vanity had already been excited by a compliment at- 

15 tributed to Caesar, which was no doubt reported to him, 
" Brutus only waits for this dry skin " ; implying that 
he of all the Eomans was the most capable of succeeding 
to pre-eminence. Cassius, who was brother-in-law to 
Brutus, and admitted to his familiar intimacy, watched 

20 narrowly the effect of these incentives to his ambition, 
and led him gradually to the point at which he could 
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venture to disclose the deed which was in contemplation. 
Brutus, adroitly plied, embraced the schemes of the 
conspirators, and assumed the place of chief adviser, 
which was, at least in appearance, tendered to him. 25 
The fatal intrigue waB now ripening to its execution. 




As long as Cresar remained at Borne his fearleBB de- 
meanour exposed him almost undefended to the daggers 
of assassins, for he had dismissed the guard which had 
at first surrounded him, and he appeared daily in the 
forum and the curia with no other attendance than that 
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of friends and casual suitors. If the statement is correct 
that he had assembled as many as sixteen legions in 
Illyricum, he must have sent almost every disposable 

35 soldier out of Italy. But from the moment he should 
leave the city and assume the command of his armies, 
his security would be guaranteed by the fidelity of the 
troops ; an attack upon the cherished life of the impera- 
tor would be difficult of execution, and sure of prompt 

40 punishment. Once intoxicated with the splendour of 
royalty in the provinces, he would never consent to 
return a citizen to Rome. He had promised, it was 
said, to restore the ancient towers of Ilium, the cradle of 
the people of iEneas and Eomulus ; possibly he might 

45 transfer thither the throne which the proud nobility 
forbade him to establish in the capitol. Or, if the 
charms of Cleopatra should still retain their power, he 
might take up his abode in Alexandria, and transfer 
the seat of empire to the shrine of the Macedonian 

50 conqueror. 

Caesar's preparations for his departure were almost 
complete. The senate was convened for the Ides of 
March, the fifteenth day of the month, and at that 
meeting, it was confidently expected, the odious pro- 

55 position would be openly made for conferring the royal 
name and power on the dictator in the provinces. The 
conspirators determined to make their attack upon him 
as soon as he should enter the assembly. Among the 
floating stories of the day was a prediction that the 

60 Ides of March should be fatal to Caesar. He had re- 
ceived, it appears, intimations from more than one 
quarter of the danger which threatened him ; ljut he 
resolutely rejected all advice to guard himself against it, 
relying, as he declared, implicitly on the good sense or 
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gratitude of the citizens. It had long been the fixed 65 
principle of his philosophy that the only way to enjoy 
life was to banish the fear of death. On the eve of the 
fatal day he was entertained by Lepidus, and when, in 
the course of conversation, some one started the question, 
"What kind of death is the best?" it was remarked 70 
that he cut short the discussion abruptly with the reply, 
" That which is least expected ". The constant tradition 
of antiquity declared that, among many prognostics of an 
impending catastrophe, his wife had revealed to him in 
the morning an ominous dream, and when she prevailed 75 
upon him to consult the sacrificers, the signs of the 
victims were fearfully inauspicious. Whether his own 
superstitious feelings gained the ascendency, or whether 
he was overcome by the entreaties of Calpurnia, he 
consented at last to send Antonius to dismiss the senate, 80 
or to excuse his absence. At this moment Decimus 
Brutus came to attend him on his way to the place of 
meeting. On hearing the dictator's reluctant avowal of 
his scruples, he was struck with consternation at the 
prospect of the victim's escape ; for the conspirators 85 
meanwhile were in momentary apprehension of dis- 
covery. Brutus himself, tormented by fear or con- 
science, had failed to conceal his agitation since he had 
embarked in the enterprise, and his nervous excitement 
was shamed by the firmness of his wife, who pierced 90 
her own thigh and long concealed the wound, to extract 
his secret from him by this proof of her self-control. 
With Porcia indeed the secret of the tyrannicides was 
secure ; but not so with many of the wild unprincipled 
men to whom it had been confided ; every moment of 95 
delay made the danger of its divulgement more imminent. 
Under pretence of escorting the son of Cassius, who 
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had just assumed the gown of manhood, the conspirators 
assembled early, and proceeded in a body to the portico 

100 before the theatre of Pompeius, the place assigned for 
the meeting of the senate being a hall immediately 
adjacent. It had never been the ordinary custom of the 
Eomans to wear arms in the city, and a special enact- 
ment had been introduced to check such a practice, 

105 which seemed to be creeping in through the licence and 
perilousness of the times. But the Roman senator 
carried his iron stylus in a little case, and in the place 
of the implement of writing the conspirators had fur- 
nished themselves each with a dagger. While awaiting 

110 the arrival of the dictator, Brutus and Cassius occupied 
themselves as praetors with listening to casual applica- 
tions, and the freedom with which the former expressed 
himself, rebuking those who boasted that Caesar would 
reverse his decisions, was especially remarked. But as 

115 the morning wore on, the conspirators were exposed to 
redoubled risks. A senator, addressing Casca with a 
significant smile, said, " You have concealed your secret 
from me, but Brutus has revealed it ". In another 
moment Casca would have pressed his hand and com- 

120 municated the design, but the other went on to allude 
to his meditated competition for the aedileship, and the 
conspirator saw that he was undiscovered. Popilius 
Laenas whispered to Brutus, " What you have in hand 
despatch quickly," and was immediately lost in the 

125 crowd. It was never known to what he referred, but 
the conscious assassins were disconcerted and alarmed. 
Meanwhile, Decimus Brutus had recovered his pres- 
ence of mind. He saw that all was lost unless Caesar 
could be brought to the spot where the ambush awaited 

130 him. He rallied him on the weakness of Calpurnia, 
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hinted some friendly disparagement of the hero's own 
resolution, and assured him that so favourable a moment 
might not again arrive for the sanction of his views and 
wishes by the decree of the subservient senators. Caesar 
yielded, and quitted his house. Hardly had he turned 135 
his back when a slave besought an audience of Calpurnia, 
declared to her that there was some design in agitation 
against her husband's life, and desired to be kept in 
confinement till the event should prove his assertion. 
As Caesar proceeded along the Forum and Velabrum 140 
from the mansion of the chief pontiff to the theatre of 
Pompeius, more than one person, it seems, pressed 
towards him to warn him of his doom. But the con- 
spirators to whom that part of the business was assigned 
crowded closely about him, and the press of his atten- 145 
dants was almost too great to allow of a mere stranger's 
approach. One man, indeed, succeeded in thrusting a 
paper into his hand, and earnestly exhorted him to read 
it instantly. It was supposed to have contained a dis- 
tinct announcement of the impending danger, but Caesar 150 
was accustomed to receive petitions in this way, and 
paid no immediate attention to it, though he had it still 
rolled up in his hand when he entered the senate house. 
As he was borne along in his litter (for he affected sick- 
ness to countenance the excuse which Calpurnia had 155 
persuaded him to send to the senate) he observed com- 
placently to the augur Spurinna, who had foreboded 
evil on that fatal day, " The Ides of March are come ". 
" Yes," muttered the sage, " but not yet passed." 

At the moment when Caesar descended from his litter 160 
at the door of the hall, Popilius Laenas, the same who 
had just before spoken so mysteriously to Brutus, 
approached him, and was observed to enter into earnest 
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conversation with him. The conspirators regarded one 

165 another, and mutually revealed their despair with a 
glance. Cassius and others were grasping their daggers 
beneath their robes ; their last resource was to despatch 
themselves. But Brutus, observing that the manner of 
Popilius was that of one supplicating rather than warn- 

170 ing, restored his companions' confidence with a smile. 
Caesar entered ; his enemies closed in a dense mass 
around him, and while they led him to his chair kept 
off all intruders. Trebonius was specially charged to 
detain Antonius in conversation at the door. Scarcely 

175 was the victim seated when Tillius Cimber approached 
with a petition for his brother's pardon. The others, 
as was concerted, joined in the supplication, grasping 
his hands and embracing his neck Caesar at first put 
them gently aside, but, as they became more importu- 

180 nate, repelled them with main force. Tillius seized his 
toga with both hands, and pulled it violently over his 
arms. Then Casca, who was behind, drew a weapon 
and grazed his shoulder with an ill-directed stroke. 
Caesar disengaged one hand and snatched at the hilt. 

185 shouting, " Cursed Casca, what means this ? " " Help," 
cried Casca to his brother Lucius, and at the same mo- 
ment the others aimed each his dagger at the devoted 
object. Caesar for an instant defended himself, and even 
wounded one of the assailants with his stylus ; but when 

190 he distinguished Brutus in the press, and saw the steel 
flashing in his hand also, " What ! thou too, Brutus ! " 
he exclaimed, let go his hold of Casca, and drawing his 
robe over his face made no further resistance. The 
assassins stabbed him through and through, for they 

195 had pledged themselves, one and all, to bathe their 
daggers in his bJood. Brutus YiimfceYi x^cevs^ *» ^o\$e& 
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in their eagerness and trepidation. The victim reeled 
a few paces, propped by the blows he received on every 
side, till he fell dead at the foot of Pompeius' statue. 

Charles Merivale 

INCIDENTS OF DEAKE'S VOYAGE EOUND 

THE WOELD 

When an expedition of consequence was on hand, the 
Spanish party in the Cabinet usually attached to it 
some second in command whose business was to defeat 
the object. When Drake went to Cadiz in after years 
to singe King Philip's beard, he had a colleague sent 5 
with him whom he had to lock into his cabin before he 
could get to his work. So far as I can make out, Mr. 
Doughty had a similar commission. On this occasion 
secrecy was impossible. It was generally known that 
Drake was going to the Pacific through Magellan Straits, 10 
to act afterwards on his own judgment. The Spanish 
ambassador, now Don Bernardino de Mendoza, in in- 
forming Philip of what was intended, advised him to 
send out orders for the instant sinking of every English 
ship, and the execution of every English sailor, that 15 
appeared on either side the isthmus in West Indian 
waters. The orders were despatched, but so impossible 
it seemed that an English pirate could reach the Pacific, 
that the attention was confined to the Caribbean Sea, 
and not a hint of alarm was sent across to the other 20 
side. 

On 15th November, 1577, the Pelican and her consort 
sailed out of Plymouth Sound. The elements frowned 
on their start. On the second day they were caught in 
a winter gale. The Pelican sprung \\ex mKVKX&a&\>, ^sA ^ 
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they put back to refit and repair. But Drake defied 




auguriea. Before the middle of December all was again 
in order. The weather mended, and with a fair wind 
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and smooth water they made a fast run across the Bay 
of Biscay and down the coast to the Cape de Verde 30 
Islands. There taking up the north-east trades, they 
struck across the Atlantic, crossed the line, and made 
the South American continent in latitude 33° south. 
They passed the mouth of the Plate River, finding to 
their astonishment fresh water at the ship's side in fifty- 35 
four fathoms. All seemed so far going well, when one 
morning Mr Doughty's sloop was missing, and he along 
with her. Drake, it seemed, had already reason to 
distrust Doughty, and guessed the direction in which 
he had gone. The Marigold was sent in pursuit, and he 40 
was overtaken and brought back. To prevent a repe- 
tition of such a performance, Drake took the sloop's 
stores out of her, burnt her, distributed the crew through 
the other vessels, and took Mr. Doughty under his own 
charge. On 20th June, they reached Port St. Julian, on 45 
the coast of Patagonia. They had been long on the 
way, and the southern winter had come round, and they 
had to delay further to make more particular inquiry 
into Doughty's desertion. An ominous and strange 
spectacle met their eyes as they entered the harbour. 50 
In that utterly desolate spot a skeleton was hanging on 
a gallows, the bones picked clean by the vultures. It 
was one of Magellan's crew who had been executed 
there for mutiny fifty years before. The same fate was 
to befall the unhappy Englishman who had been guilty 55 
of the same fault. Without the strictest discipline it 
was impossible for the enterprise to succeed, and 
Doughty had been guilty of worse than disobedience. 
We are told briefly that his conduct was found tending 
to contention, and threatening the success of the voyage. 60 
Part he was said to have confessed ; part was proved 
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against him — one knows not what. A court was formed 
out of the crew. He was tried, as near as circum- 
stances allowed, according to English usage. He was 

65 found guilty, and was sentenced to die. He made no 
complaint, or none of which a record is preserved. He 
asked for the sacrament, which was of course allowed, 
and Drake himself communicated with him. They 
then kissed each other, and the unlucky wretch took 

70 leave of his comrades, laid his head on the block, and so 
ended. His offence can be only guessed ; but the sus- 
picious curiosity about his fate which was shown after- 
wards by Mendoza, makes it likely that he was in 
Spanish pay. The ambassador cross-questioned Captain 

75 Winter very particularly about him, and we learn one 

remarkable fact from Mendoza's letters not mentioned 

by any English writer — that Drake was himself the 

executioner, choosing to bear the entire responsibility. 

"This done,'' writes an eye-witness, "the general 

80 made divers speeches to the whole company, persuading 
us to unity, obedience, and regard of our voyage, and 
for the better confirmation thereof willed every man the 
Sunday following to prepare himself to receive the com- 
munion as Christian brothers and friends ought to do, 

85 which was done in very reverend sort ; and so with 
good contentment every man went about his business/ ' 
You must take this last incident into your conception 
of Drake's character, think of it how you please. 

It was now midwinter, the stormiest season of the 

90 year, and they remained for six weeks in Port St. Julian. 
They burnt the twelve-ton pinnace, as too small for the 
work they had now before them, and there remained 
only the Pelican, the Elizabeth, and the Marigold. In 

cold, wild weather they weighed at last, and on 20th 
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August made the opening of Magellan Straits. The 95 
passage is seventy miles long, tortuous and dangerous. 
They had no charts. The ships' boats led, taking 
soundings as they advanced. Icy mountains overhung 
them on either side ; heavy snow fell below. They 
brought up occasionally at an island to rest the men, 100 
and let them kill a few seals and penguins to give them 




k GALLEON. 



fresh food. Everything they saw was new, wild, and 
wonderful. 

Having to feel their way, they were three weeks in 
getting through. They had counted, on reaching the 106 
Pacific, that the worst of their work was over, and that 
they could run north at once into warmer and calmer 
latitudes. The peaceful ocean, when they entered it, 
proved the stormiest they had ever sailed on. A fierce 
westerly gale drove them 600 miles to the south-east 110 
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outside the Horn. It had been supposed, hitherto, that 
Tierra del Fuego was solid land to the South Pole, and 
that the Straits were the only communication between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. They now learnt the true 

115 shape and character of the Western Continent. In the 
latitude of Cape Horn a westerly gale blows for ever 
round the globe ; the waves the highest anywhere 
known. The Marigold went down in the tremendous 
encounter. Captain Winter, in the Elizabeth, made his 

120 way back into Magellan Straits. There he lay for 
three weeks, lighting fires nightly to show Drake where 
he was, but no Drake appeared. They had agreed, if 
separated, to meet on the coast in the latitude of 
Valparaiso ; but Winter was chicken-hearted, or else 

125 traitorous, like Doughty ; and sore, we are told, " against 
the mariners' will," when the three weeks were out, he 
sailed away for England, where he reported that all the 
ships were lost but the Pelican, and that the Pelican was 
probably lost too. 

130 Drake had believed better of Winter, and had not 
expected to be so deserted. He had himself taken refuge 
among the islands which form the cape, waiting for 
the spring and milder weather. He used the time in 
making surveys, and observing the habits of the native 

135 Patagonians, whom he found a tough race, going naked 
amidst ice and snow. The days lengthened, and the 
sea smoothed at last. He then sailed for Valparaiso, 
hoping to meet Winter there, as he had arranged. At 
Valparaiso there was no Winter, but there was in the 

140 port instead a great galleon just come in from Peru. 
The galleon's crew took him for a Spaniard, hoisted 
their colours, and beat their drums. The Pelican shot 
alongside. The English sailors in high spirits leapt 
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on board. A Plymouth lad who could speak Spanish 
knocked down the first man he met with an " Abajo, 145 
perro ! " " Down, you dog, down!" No life was 
taken ; Drake never hurt man if he could help it. The 
crew crossed themselves, jumped overboard, and swam 
ashore. The prize was examined. Four hundred 
pounds' weight of gold was found in her, besides 150 
other plunder. 

The galleon being disposed of, Drake and his men 
pulled ashore to look at the town. The people had all 
fled. In the church they found a chalice, two cruets, 
and an altar-cloth, which were made over to the chap- 155 
lain to improve his communion furniture. A few pipes 
of wine and a Greek pilot who knew the way to Lima 
completed the booty. 

" Shocking piracy," you will perhaps say. But what 
Drake was doing would have been all right and good 160 
service had war been declared, and the essence of things 
does not alter with the form. In essence there was 
war, deadly war, between Philip and Elizabeth. Even 
later, when the Armada sailed, there had been no 
formal declaration. The reality is the important part 165 
of the matter. It was but stroke for stroke, and the 
English arm proved the stronger. 

Still hoping to find Winter in advance of him, Drake 
went on next to Tarapaca, where silver from the Andes 
mines was shipped for Panama. At Tarapaca there 170 
was the same unconsciousness of danger. The silver 
bars lay piled on the quay, the muleteers who had 
brought them were sleeping peacefully in the sunshine 
at their side. The muleteers were left to their slumbers. 
The bars were lifted into the English boats. A train 175 
of mules or llamas came in at the moment with a 
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second load as rich as the first. This, too, went into 
the Pelican's hold. The bullion taken at Tarapaca was 
worth near 500,000 ducats. 

180 Still there was no news of Winter. Drake began to 
realise that he was now entirely alone, and had only him- 
self and his own crew to depend on. There was nothing 
to do but to go through with it, danger adding to the 
interest. Arica was the next point visited. Half a 

185 hundred blocks of silver were picked up at Arica. After 
Arica came Lima, the chief dep6t of all, where the 
grandest haul was looked for. At Lima, alas ! they 
were just too late. Twelve great hulks lay anchored 
there. The sails were unbent, the men were ashore. 

190 They contained nothing but some chests of reals and a 
few bales of silk and linen. But a thirteenth, called the 
Cacafuego, had sailed a few days before for the isthmus, 
with the whole produce of the Lima mines for the 
season. Her ballast was silver, her cargo gold and 

195 emeralds and rubies. 

Drake deliberately cut the cables of the ships in the 
roads, that they might drive ashore and be unable to 
follow him. The Pelican spread her wings, every 
feather of them, and sped away in pursuit. He would 

200 know the Cacafuego, so he learnt at Lima, by the peculiar 
cut of her sails. The first man who caught sight of 
her was promised a gold chain for his reward. A sail 
was seen on the second day. It was not the chase, but it 
was worth stopping for. Eighty pounds' weight of gold 

205 was found, and a great gold crucifix, set with emeralds 
said to be as large as pigeons' eggs. They took the 
kernel. They left the shell. Still on and on. We 
learn from the Spanish accounts that the Viceroy of 
Lima, as soon as he recovered from his astonishment, 
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despatched ships in pursuit. They came up with the 210 
last plundered vessel, heard terrible tales of the rovers' 
strength, and went back for a larger force. The Pelican 
meanwhile went along upon her course for 800 miles. 
At length, when in the latitude of Quito and close under 
the shore, the Cacafuegos peculiar sails were sighted, 215 
and the gold chain was claimed. There she was, 
freighted with the fruit of Aladdin's garden, going • 
lazily along a few miles ahead. Care was needed in 
approaching her. If she guessed the Pelican s character, 
she would run in upon the land and they would lose 220 
her. It was afternoon. The sun was still above the 
horizon, and Drake meant to wait till night, when the 
breeze would be off the shore, as in the tropics it always 
is. 

The Pelican sailed two feet to the Cacafuegos one. 225 
Drake filled his empty wine-skins with water and trailed 
them astern to stop his way. The chase supposed that 
she was followed by some heavy-loaded trader, and, 
wishing for company on a lonely voyage, she slackened 
sail and waited for him to come up. At length the sun 230 
went down into the ocean, the rosy light faded from off 
the snows of the Andes ; and when both ships had 
become invisible from the shore, the skins were hauled 
in, the night wind rose, and the water began to ripple 
under the Pelicans bows. The Cacafuego was swiftly over- 235 
taken, and when within a cable's length, a voice hailed 
her to put her head into the wind. The Spanish com- 
mander, not understanding so strange an order, held 
on his course. A broadside brought down his mainyard, 
and a flight of arrows rattled on his deck. He was 240 
himself wounded. In a few minutes he was a prisoner, 
and his ship and her precious freight were in the 
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corsair's power. The wreck was cut away ; the ship 
was cleared ; a prize crew was put on board. Both 

245 vessels turned their heads to the sea. At daybreak, no 
land was to be seen, and the examination of the prize 
began. The full value was never acknowledged. The 
invoice, if there was one, was destroyed. The accurate 
figures were known only to Drake and Queen Elizabeth. 

250 A published schedule acknowledged to twenty tons of 
silver bullion, thirteen chests of silver coins, and a 
hundredweight of gold, but there were gold nuggets 
besides in indefinite quantity, and "a great store " of 
pearls, emeralds, and diamonds. The Spanish Govern- 

255 ment proved a loss of 1,500,000 ducats, excluding 
what belonged to private persons. The total capture 
was immeasurably greater. 

Drake, we are told, was greatly satisfied. He thought 
it prudent to stay in the neighbourhood no longer than 

260 necessary. He went north with all sail set, taking his 
prize along with him. The master, San Juan de Anton, 
was removed on board the Pelican to have his wound 
attended to. He remained as Drake's guest for a week, 
and sent in a report of what he observed to the Spanish 

265 Government. One at least of Drake's party spoke 
excellent Spanish. This person took San Juan over 
the ship. She showed signs, San Juan said, of rough 
service, but was still in fine condition, with ample arms, 
spare rope, mattocks, carpenters' tools of all descriptions. 

270 There were eighty-five men on board all told, fifty of 
them men-of-war, the rest young fellows, ship-boys 
and the like. Drake himself was treated with great 
reverence ; a sentinel stood always at his cabin door. 
He dined alone with music. 

275 No mystery was made of the Pelicans exploits. The 
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chaplain showed San Juan the crucifix set with emeralds. 
San Juan asked Drake how he meant to go home. Drake 
showed him a globe with three courses traced on it. 
There was the way that he had come, there was the 
way by China and the Cape of Good Hope, and there 280 
was a third way which he did not explain. San Juan 
asked if Spain and England were at war. Drake said 
he had a commission from the queen. His captures 
were for her, not for himself. He added afterwards that 
the Viceroy of Mexico had robbed him and his kinsman, 285 
and he was making good his losses. 

Then, touching the point of the sore, he said, " I 
know the viceroy will send for thee to inform himself 
of my proceedings. Tell him he shall do well to put 
no more Englishmen to death, and to spare those he 290 
has in his hands, for if he do execute them I will hang 
2000 Spaniards and send him their heads." 

After a week's detention San Juan and his men were 

restored to the empty Cacafuego, and allowed to go. On 

their way back they fell in with the two cruisers sent in 295 

pursuit from Lima, reinforced by a third from Panama. 

They were now fully armed ; they went in chase, and 

according to their own account came up with the Pelican. 

But, like Lope de Vega, they seemed to have been 

terrified at Drake as a sort of devil. They confessed 300 

that they dared not attack him, and again went back 

for more assistance. The viceroy abused them as 

cowards, arrested the officers, despatched others again 

with peremptory orders to seize Drake, even if he were 

the devil, but by that time their questionable visitor had 305 

flown. 

James Anthony Fboude 



I 
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A KAIL WAY JOUKNEY FEOM OCEAN TO 

OCEAN 

This is an account of a journey by train in the present day 
right across North America, from the Atlantic Ocean on the east 
to the Pacific Ocean on the west. 

We have just accomplished, in five days and five nights 
and five hours, without fatigue or discomfort of any 
kind, the extraordinary railway journey from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, which so many people perform now-a-days 
5 without so much as reflecting upon the vast advance of 
civilisation, and the amazing human enterprise which it 
betokens. Between afternoon tea, on Thursday, 3rd 
October, and supper-time on Tuesday, 8th October, we 
have securely and pleasantly travelled over 3640 miles 

10 in a continuous course, passing through thirteen or 
fourteen of the States of the Union, crossing, among 
many great streams and rivers, the Mississippi and the 
Missouri, and exchanging for the view across Boston 
harbour and the Atlantic, an outlook through the Golden 

15 Gates, over the Pacific Ocean. 

It is not feasible to achieve this remarkable transit 
in one and the same carriage. But for three whole 
days and nights we were domiciled permanently " on 
board " one Pullman car, the " Paraiso," in ample 

20 comfort. By day, a little table, fixed between the 
luxurious seats, enables you to read, write, and study at 
ease. There are smoking, toilet, and dining-rooms 
attached, and breakfasts were cooked on board the train, 
and admirably served while the carriage was going at 

25 thirty-five miles an hour. 

At night the African " porters" swiftly and ingeni- 
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ously let down the roof of the car, and transform that 
and the seats below into wholly commodious sleeping 
berths. Eocked by the slight vibration of the speed, you 
slumber peacefully, and awake to find a totally new 30 
region flying past your window. Prairie-dog villages, 
perhaps, instead of big cities ; or a desert of rolling sage- 
brush where yesterday all was maple, maize-fields, and 
painted farmhouses. 

The woods of Massachusetts, Vermont, and New 35 
Hampshire had put on their full autumn glory of colour 
as our train sped swiftly from Boston to Albany. It is 
the sugar-maple which lends the brightest hues to the 
extraordinary palette wherewith Nature decks these 
American groves in the " Fall". There are really no 40 
names bright enough for the blazing reds, the burning 
scarlets, the fiery vermilions by which the sugar-maple 
suddenly betakes herself to the task of lighting up the 
forests and river banks as soon as the first frost touches 
her scalloped leaves. But the other trees and shrubs aid 45 
in the general effect with all manner of startling or 
tender tints. The birch lends her sprays of delicate pale 
yellow, swaying lightly above a stem of silvery white, 
like patines of thinly beaten gold ; the beech contributes 
a russet deepening into warm brown ; the hickory a 50 
mellow brownish-yellow ; the sassafras a crimson, vividly 
contrasting with its green under-leaves and purple seed 
spikes ; the huckleberry spreads sheets of flame-coloured 
bush all over the openings ; the butternut changes its 
airy foliage to saffron, the elm to amber, the oak to dark 55 
Vandyke brown, and the swamp- willow to citron and 
sienna ; while minor varieties take intermediate shades 
and blendings, until there are whole woodsides in this 
fair autumn time up and down New England which 
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60 absolutely dazzle and amaze by the superlative splen- 
dour of their colouring. And all these delicate golden 
and purple gleams, alternating and mingling with the 
ambers, the russets, the burnt siennas, the deep rich 
browns, the pale citrons, and sea-greens, and silvery 

65 whites, the soft reds of the forest tribes, and sudden 
flame-bursts of the sassafras leaves, are constantly being 
heightened by the sugar-maple's flashes of blood-red 
radiance, and explosions of burning brilliance in masses 
of scarlet branches ; the whole superb display of 

70 colour being harmoniously backed and blended by 
the unchanging dark green of the pines, which, in 
almost every sylvan scene, compose the heart of these 
gorgeously apparelled forests. 

When morning breaks we are flying hard along 

75 the south shore of Lake Ontario, towards Buffalo, 
hardly recovered yet from the demoralising effects of a 
supper served at the station of Syracuse, where only 
twelve minutes were allowed for six or seven courses. 
The astounded stomach, which has to undergo such an 

80 experience — not the only one of the kind en route — 
takes time, even with the strongest temperament, to 
regain its pristine equanimity. Buffalo is a large city, 
and does much business on these bright waters with 
steamers and schooners, besides manufacturing brass, 

85 iron, tin, and copper wares. 

Then we speed on to the shore of Lake Erie, and 
skirt that magnificent inland sea, where the fresh water 
is seen rolling shorewards in billows which might do 
credit to the ocean itself, under stress of a strong north- 

90 east wind. Approaching Cleveland a melancholy inci- 
dent occurs. No fence shuts out the sovereign people 
here from the track of the locomotive. It goes tearing 
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along through streets, farmsteads, fields, and crowded 
villages, merely sounding a bell when it first starts, and 
afterwards tootling a steam-horn fitfully when it comes 95 
near a level crossing. All the crossings are level, and 
the only precaution adopted is to erect a sign-post at 
the spot, inscribed, "Bailway track. Look out for the 
Locomotive ! " We hear our engine, which has just 
left a station, give a more energetic blast than is usual, 100 
and then the brakes are felt and speed slackens ; but, 
alas ! we have already perceived from the windows the 
broken body of a poor man flung to the side of the track 
by the "cow-catcher," which has too evidently frac- 
tured the skull and killed him, since where he falls and 105 
lies a thick stream of blood trickles forth upon the 
ballast. The train has been stopped and backed, and 
the corpse is gathered up and placed on a lorry, to be 
wheeled to the station just quitted. On the spot where 
the unhappy man was tossed a quantity of apples lie scat- 110 
tered upon the ground, the contents of his bundle. It 
appears, by subsequent information, that he was deaf and 
a cripple. Imagine anybody out of America — obliged 
to walk with a crutch and stick — choosing the track of 
the express train for his promenade ! The engine- 115 
driver states that he blew the signal loudly, but in 
vain ; that the hapless victim was attending to another 
train coming from the opposite direction, and that the 
locomotive-guard, catching him behind the foot, flung 
him backwards against the bars, " right away ; so that 123 
the first thing he knew about it was to find himself 
dead ". The signs of this sorrowful, but too natural 
and too ordinary accident, are quickly cleansed from 
the engine-front ; the body disappears to some shed to 
await an inquest, with the crutch and the apples lying 125 
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beside it on the truck, and we go on our way to Chicago, 
while he, who was bound only to the next store, has — 
by the mysterious waybill of life — suddenly taken the 
longest journey of all. May it be well with him ! 

130 Quitting Ohio, the train flies through the north of 
Indiana State, crossing the lower end of that vast 
peninsula of Michigan, which lies between the lake of 
the same name and Lake Huron. Chicago is reached 
late in the evening, and at this point a transfer must 

135 be made across the city from the " depot " of the 
Boston and Albany Railway to that of the Chicago 
and North- Western Company. Now we obtain seats 
and sleeping-berths which will only once be changed 
until arrival in San Francisco, and one settles down 

140 for the four nights and four days which are to finish 
the transcontinental journey with all the feelings of 
tenants secure from eviction. 

Then the veritable prairie begins, which has for some 
distance past been announcing its advent by vast 

145 stretches of grassy plains interlocking with the maize- 
fields and pumpkins, the clover and the beech groves. 
All day long, this hot and blue Sunday, have we steamed 
through the rolling hillocks, and widespread, sea-like 
levels of a measureless expanse, wherein grow nothing 

150 but grasses, burned to drab by the bright, rainless 
weather, yet maintaining, and evidently even fattening, 
hundreds of thousands of fine cattle and droves of 
horses. Far and near roamed these beautiful oxen and 
shapely steeds, grazing ; and apparently as much un- 

155 tended as the bygone buffaloes, their predecessors, whose 
natural food, the " buffalo grass," covers every hollow. 
Yet now and again you would see emerging from some 
dusty hillside the figure of the cow-boy, who would 
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suddenly appear, mounted on a wiry buck-jumper, with 
heavy spurs and whip, controlling the herd. We have 160 
by this time left behind upon the wooded hills and val- 
leys the large centres of population. The latest stragglers 
of the many pines and maples have gradually yielded to 
the prairie, which will show no trees, or hardly any. 
The knots of shops and huts occurring here and there 165 
along the line call themselves "cities" still, but are 
merely villages for the ranchers to shop at, and whence 
they may entrain their produce. A little wooden church, 
painted red and green, with three graves only in its 
churchyard of an acre, testifies to the newness of one 170 
settlement which we pass. At another, Ogallala, a 
frame and wattled building, proudly inscribed " Opera 
House/' might perhaps hold 100 people. 

The real and almost innumerable inhabitants of the 
prairie, as we now behold it, are those singular creatures 175 
the prairie-dogs, to be seen in thousands all through 
Nebraska from the windows of the train. Everybody 
has read descriptions of these odd little animals, and 
many, no doubt, who peruse these lines have had oppor- 
tunities of examining them to better advantage than 180 
when natural history is studied at twenty-five miles an 
hour. But you may certainly see as many as ever you 
please to watch in the Nebraska prairies, since the 
" dogs " have grown entirely accustomed to the passing 
locomotive, and regard it and the cars from their "cities " 185 
with as calm a nonchalance as suburban dwellers in 
London exhibit, smoking in their back gardens. At 
intervals of three or four miles all along the track, 
for as far as 100 miles, these " cities " are en- 
countered, groups of hillocks and burrows, where the 190 
light soil of the prairie has been scratched out, and 
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heaped in a neat mound over the excavation. On the 
top of this, or near at hand, sit the prairie-dogs, or stand 
— for they have a rabbit-like fashion of rising upon their 

195 hindquarters and folding their fore-feet, in a meditative 
manner, across their white breasts. Their general colour 
is sandy -brown, with a dark collar. When they run, it 
is in a style partly resembling a dog, partly a rat, and 
they cock aloft a short tail which they possess in a most 

200 comically important way. Once or twice I observed 
the small owl perched on a prairie-dog's hillock, which 
is well known to be a joint tenant of his burrow, to- 
gether with the rattlesnake ; but no specimen of the 
latter, of course, came under such rapid observation. 

205 The wind blows all the fine dust away from the stuff 
turned out by the " dog," leaving a pile of smooth 
pebbles, so that he seems to have taken to mining 
operations for gold or jewels. There will be from fifty 
to three hundred burrows in a " city," and two or three 

210 " dogs " visible on or near each ; and, seeing that they 

are generally located far from water, the prairie-dog 

must either be indifferent to drinking, or must find 

what moisture he needs in roots and succulent stems. 

Near Cheyenne we leave Nebraska, and, touching a 

215 corner of Colorado, enter Wyoming, the southern regions 
of which we traverse all Sunday night, finding ourselves 
on Monday morning amid the wild granitic mountains, 
called Wahsatch and Uintah. These are offshoots of 
the Rocky Bange, and gaunt avant-gardes of the deso- 

220 late, arid, and yellow upland basin in which lies the 

Great Salt Lake, now very near. It seems strange 

that, after painfully crossing the interminable plains 

and ranges which the Union Pacific now so lightly 

traverses, .Brigham Young and ^i\s> ^oTmorae* ^hsro&l 
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have finally halted in the forbidden region here reached 225 
when the green sierra lay not far beyond. Grim, bare, 
weather-worn boulders of red and drab granite of enor- 
mous size line the dusky track, melancholy basins of 
dark ochreous sand, dotted with the everlasting " sage- 
brush," alternate with awful crags opening into gloomy 230 
canyons — a land of exceeding loneliness and depressing 
apparent barrenness, where a ring of stones and a 
wooden cross now and. again mark the grave of some 
forgotten pioneer, and plentiful bleached skeletons of 
cattle and horses show how difficult and costly was 235 
the overland voyage of the old time for the " prairie 
schooner," as the emigrant's waggon was styled. 

A happier record is to be observed painted on the 
granite rocks at Summit, where " Troy Jack " and 
" Jemmy Kidd " have inscribed their honest names on 240 
the occasion, as they let us know, of fixing the highest 
rails in this part of the overland line, and the difference 
between steam and the ancient fashion of crossing the 
continent is illustrated, to the honour and glory of those 
good workers, as we run by more than one slow party 245 
of settlers "on the trail". Thundering down the in- 
clines, toiling laboriously with two engines up the heavy 
grades, the " Paraiso " — as our car is named — rattles 
finally into Ogden station early on Monday morning. 
A batch of cow-boys in the station-yard shows that 250 
ranching goes on even in these seeming deserts. A 
group of Red Indians, in parti-coloured blankets, hangs 
disconsolately about the place — the first yet seen of the 
former owners of the land. The huge hills round the 
hot town are smoking with brushwood fires, lighted to 255 
improve the pasturage*. The Great Salt Lake lies near 
the depdt, glittering green in coloux, \m&et \taa *\st<s&% 
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sunlight, and belted with a dazzling border of the white 
alkali, which covers every flat and lowland in the 

260 vicinity. 

Now we coast the northern shores of this Dead Sea 
of Central North America, which recalls all the features 
of Lake Asphaltites in Palestine. The same parched 
red mountains are ranged around it, from whose sides 

265 and from the adjoining " wadis " is washed the bitter 
saline efflorescence which glistens all over the face of 
the plain and girdles the emerald water with a border of 
silver. But that water is poisonous as vitriol, and the 
silver-edged banks are fatal to all animal life. Nor can 

270 there exist any more dreary little settlements than these 
which cluster round each isolated station. Skirting for 
some hours the shallows of the great dismal sea, our train 
plunges into the upper portion of the Utah Desert, and 
hence, for many hundreds of miles, the track lies 

275 through a bleak, barren, monotonous region of naked 
mountains and treeless, hungry, stony plains, for ever 
glistening with the bitter alkali, for ever covered with 
the brittle, bristling dull-grey " sage-brush," unredeemed 
by the wing of a single bird or the footmark of a solitary 

280 furred creature. 

All day long, and all night long, and all day long 
again, the overland train thunders on, hurtles through 
the canyons, and rattles over the basins of this lonely 
land, where the pioneers of the line had to wage fierce 

285 battle with the Eed Indians more than once in order to 
get their sleepers laid and their rails fixed. Now and 
then, at the wayside stations, a group of the aboriginals 
may be observed, with gay blankets and grimy, savage 
faces, subdued into dazed acquiescence with the new 

290 order of things, which has taken from them their 
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desolate uplands and the buffalo-grazing grounds below. 
If they wish to travel by the fire-horse, which, along 
with the fire-water, has doomed their tribes, the ad- 
ministration permits them to squat on the tail-boards 

295 of the cars, where they enjoy the dust, and jar, and 
smoke of forty miles per hour, as a perfectly delightful 
luxury. 

Just beyond Truckee, at an elevation of more 
than 5000 feet, we cross the dividing line between the 

300 States of California and Nevada, the latter of which, 
albeit larger than all Ireland, contains only a population 
of 12,000 souls. But she is rich in silver and gold 
mines, and in unlimited possibilities, and she, moreover, 
runs southward — down from these wintry highlands, 

305 where even now the snow lies thick amid the pines, to 
the burning regions of Yucca and Yuma upon the 
Colorado Eiver. 

On the Divide, at a station named " Summit/ ' we 
top the snowy Sierra, and are at an elevation of 7400 

310 feet. The air is rarefied, as well as severely chilly, and 
greatcoats and shawls are worn even in our well-closed 
car. The heavy snowstorm of last night, the first of 
the season, has thickly loaded all the great pines with 
white wreaths, and given to the tall peaks around a very 

315 wintry aspect. From this point to the Blue Canyon 
below, the views are magnificent, but the endless line 
of snow-sheds cuts them off continually from the eager 
gaze. These sheds extend for twenty-seven miles in an 
almost unbroken series, built solidly of timber to guard 

320 the trains from avalanches and drifts ; and they fre- 
quently take fire, to the heavy loss of the company and 
the serious delay of passengers. The track boldly 
curving, and ascending or descending heavy grades, 
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skirts for some time a large mountain tarn, called 

325 Donner Lake, from the explorer of that name, who 
perished by its margin with all his party. Enormous 
in girth and altitude are the firs growing on the 
mountain sides hereabouts, and marvellous are the vistas 
as one glances through their huge trunks and branches 

330 laced with the snow at the deep valleys lying below the 
track. We are two hours late in our transit of 3600 
miles — no very serious unpunctuality — but the engineer 
is anxious to be "on time" in Sacramento; and the 
long train, with its cars each weighing twenty tons, rolls 

335 down the Pacific slope at a pace to make nervous 
persons uncomfortable. And now, as if by magic, the 
scene changes while we rapidly drop to the sunny 
uplands and foot-hills of Alta California. The snow 
disappears, the trees multiply in variety and number, 

340 wild blossoms deck the undergrowth — the rich red soil 
glows in the sunshine through the full foliage — we fly 
through lovely groves, through verdant clearings, then 
clusters of pretty cottages, to a region of vineyards 
and orchards. Lower down, at Dutch Flat, we come 

345 to where the gold miners have washed away a whole 
mountain-side with their hydraulic pipes, and lower still 
we pass a Chinese village, and rattle merrily down to the 
Sacramento plain, whence 'Frisco is distant only ninety 
miles. Speedily these are run over, and reaching Port 

350 Costa the entire train is put on board an immense 
ferry steamer, and we cross an inlet of the sea, for 
Oakland, the terminus of the long line. Here another 
ferry steamer receives and wafts us over the Sacra- 
mento, and we repair to the big Palace Hotel at San 

355 Francisco, neither fatigued nor bored with the traject 
of 3600 miles from Massachusetts Bay to the Golden 
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Gate, although our longest stop on the passage has not 

been above seventy minutes. 

Sir Edwin Arnold 



AFTEE THE STOEM 

The storm is over, the land hushes to rest : 

The tyrannous wind, its strength fordone, 

Is fallen back in the west 

To couch with the sinking sun. 

The last clouds fare 5 

With fainting speed, and their thin streamers fly 

In melting drifts of the sky. 

Already the birds in the air 

Appear again ; the rooks return to their haunt, 

And one by one, 10 

Proclaiming aloud their care, 

Eenew their peaceful chant. 

Torn and shattered trees their branches again reset, 

They trim afresh the fair 

Eew green and golden leaves withheld from the storm, 15 

And, awhile will be handsome yet, 

To-morrow's sun shall caress 

Their remnant of loveliness : 

In quiet days for a time 

Sad autumn lingering warm 20. 

Shall humour their faded prime. 

But ah ! the leaves of summer that lie on the ground ! 
"What havoc ! The laughing timbrels of June, 
That curtained the birds' cradles, and screened their song, 
That sheltered the cooing doves at noon, 25 
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Of airy fans the delicate throng, — 
Torn and scattered around : 
Far out afield they lie, 
In the watery furrows die, 
30 In grassy pools of the flood they sink and drown, 
Green-golden, orange, vermilion, golden, and brown, 
The high year's flaunting crown 
Shattered and trampled down. 

The day is done : the tired land looks for night : 
35 She prays to the night to keep 

In peace her nerves of delight : 

While silver mist upstealeth silently, 

And the broad cloud-driving moon in the clear sky 

Lifts o'er the firs her shining shield, 
40 And in her tranquil light 

Sleep falls on forest and field. 

See ! sleep hath fallen : the trees are asleep, 

The night is come. The land is wrapt in sleep. 

EOBERT BRIDGE8 



A JAPANESE DINNEE 

A banquet here, properly arranged, served, and located, 
furnishes, in my humble judgment, as graceful and de- 
lightful a meal as can be shared in all the world ; and 
casts into the shade the classic memories of the triclinia of 
5 ancient times, the too solid and lavish dishes of Turkey 
and Syria, the cloying sweetmeats of an Indian hurra 
Khdna, and even in many respects the festal triumphs 
of a Parisian or London cordon bleu. The act of eating 
is, in truth, somewhat gross, and of the animal ; albeit, 
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10 decidedly necessary. Japanese taste and fancy have, 
however, known how to elevate this somewhat humili- 
ating daily need from a process of mere nourishment into 
a fine art and a delicate divertissement, where every sense 
is in torn softly pleased and soothed, and food and 

15 drink fall in like pleasant interludes without ever as- 
suming the chief importance of the occasion. None the 
less may you fare abundantly, luxuriously, and to reple- 
tion, if you will, from the Japanese menu ; but the fare 
is all the more agreeable and digestible because you eat 

20 what you like, when you like, as you like, and in what 
order you like during three or four placid hours, con- 
verted into a dream of pleasure by accomplished dancing 
and singing, and by the most perfect and most charming 
service. It was our good fortune lately to be invited to 

25 a typical native dinner at the Japanese Club in this 
capital, of which I will offer a sketch in the very lightest 
outline. The club, situated in the heart of the city, is a 
building entirely of the indigenous style as to design 
and decoration, frequented chiefly by the higher officials 

30 and noblemen of Tokio. Imagine, if you can, endless 
platforms of polished wood, stairway ladders of shining 
cedar and pine, apartment after apartment carpeted with 
spotless matting, and walled by the delicate joinery of 
the shoji — everywhere a scrupulous neatness, an exquisite 

35 elegance, a dainty aesthetic reserve ; nothing too much 
anywhere of ornament. Except the faultless carpentry 
of the framework and the tender colour of the walls and 
panelled ceilings, you will see only a stork or two in 
silk embroidery here, a dream in sepia of Fuji-San there, 

40 a purple chrysanthemum plant yonder, in its pot of green 
and grey porcelain, and the snow-white floors, with their 
little square cushions. Our dinner was one of about 
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twenty cushions, and we were received at the entrance 
by about as many musumes — the servants of the estab- 
lishment — having their oku&ama at their head, who, 45 
upon our approach, prostrate themselves on the outer 
edge of the matted hall, uttering musical little murmurs 
of welcome and honour. Our footgear is laid aside 
below the dark polished margin of the hall, and we step 
upon the soft yielding tatamis, and are each then led by 50 



the hand of some graceful, small, tripping musnmeto the 
broad ladder, up which we must ascend to the dining- 
room, enlarged for the occasion by the simple method 
of running back the shutters of papered framework. 
The guests comprise European ladies as well as gentle- ; 
men, and all are in their stocking- feet, for the loveliest 
satin slipper ever worn could not venture to pass from 
the street pavement to these immaculate mats. While 
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you chat with friends you turn suddenly to find one of 

60 the damsels in the flowered kimono, and the dazzling obi, 
kneeling at your feet with a cup of pale tea in her tiny 
hands. Each guest receives this preliminary attention, 
then the square cushions are ranged round three sides of 
the room, and we tuck our legs under us — those, at 

65 least, who can manage it — and sit on our heels, the 
guest of honour occupying the centre position at the 
top. To each convive then enters a pretty, bright, well- 
dressed Japanese waitress, with hair decked " to the 
nines," stuck full of flowers and jewelled pins, and 

70 shining like polished black marble. She never speaks 
or settles to any serious duty of the entertainment 
without falling on her little knees, smoothing her skirt 
over them, and knocking her nice little flat nose on 
the floor ; and will either demurely watch you use your 

75 hashi — your chopsticks — in respectful silence, or prettily 
converse, and even offer her advice as to the most 
succulent morsels of the feast, and the best order in 
which to do them justice. Before each guest is first 
placed a cake of sugared confectionery and some gaily- 

80 coloured leaf -biscuits, with a tiny transparent cup of 
hot tea. Then comes the first "honourable table,'' a 
small lacquered tray with lacquered bowls upon it, con- 
taining a covered basin of tsuyu-soup — the " honourable 
dew " — a little pot of soy, a gilded platter with various 

85 sweet and aromatic condiments upon it, and some 
wonderful vegetables, environing some fairy cutlets of 
salmon. You disengage your chopsticks from their silken 
sheath and prepare for action — nor is it so very difficult 
to wield those simple knives and forks of Eastern Asia, 

90 if once the secret of the guiding finger between them be 
learned. Otherwise you will ckcfg \tae n^ fek mcro&&& 
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from the soup-bowl upon your shirt front, to the gentle 
but never satirical laughter of your musume. Amid the 
talk which buzzes around, you will have inquired of her 
already in Japanese, "What is your honourable name?" ' 
and " How many are your honourable years ? " and she 




will have informed you that she is Hoshi, Skika, 
O Tsubaki — that isto say, "Miss Star," "Miss Camellia," 
or " Miss Antelope " — and that she was eighteen years 
of age, or otherwise, on her last birthday. Respectfully 100 
you consult O Shika San as to what you a^craX-il in ""w^g. 
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the fragrant and appetising museum of delicacies before 
you. She counsels you to seize that tiny lump of yellow 
condiment with your chopsticks, to drop it in the soy, 

105 to stir up and flavour therewith the pink flakes of 
salmon, and you get on very famously, watched by her 
almond eyes with the warmest personal interest. Now 
and again she shuffles forward on her small knees to 
fill your sake-cup, or to rearrange the confusion into 

110 which your little bowls and platters have somehow 

fallen ; always with a consummate grace, modesty, and 

good breeding. And now, while you were talking with 

your neighbour, she has glided off and reappeared with 

another tray, on which is disclosed a yet more miscel- 

115 laneous second service. Her brown, tiny, well-formed 
hands insinuate deftly within reach, as you kneel on 
your cushion, numerous saucers clustered round a fresh 
red lacquer basin of vegetable soup, wherein swim un- 
known but attractive comestibles. The combinations 

120 of these are startling, if you venture upon questioning 
the delighted Shika San, but you must be possessed 
of a courageous appetite, or you will subsequently dis- 
appoint the just expectations of " Miss Antelope ". 
Here are shrimps, it seems, pickled with anzu (apricots), 

125 snipe subtly laid in beds of coloured rice, and kuri 
(chestnuts) ; wild goose with radish cakes, and hare 
(magi), seasoned by preserved cherries, amid little 
squares of perfumed almond paste, and biscuits of 
persimmon. The piece de resistance is a pretty slab of 

130 fluted glass, whereon repose artistic fragments of fish — 
mostly raw — so grouped that the hues and outlines of 
the collection charm like a water-colour drawing. You 
play with your chopstick points among shreds of tako 
(the cuttle-fish), kani (crab paste), saba and hirame, re- 
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sembling our mackerel and soles; and are led by the 135 
earnest advice of your kneeling musume to try, perhaps, 
the uncooked trout yamame. With the condiments her 
little fingers have mixed, it is so good that you cease 
presently to feel like a voracious seal, and wonder if 
it be not wrong, after all, to boil and fry anything. 140 
Environed with all these tiny dishes, and lightly flutter- 
ing from one to another — with no bread or biscuit, it is 
true, but the warm, strong sake to wash all down (for 
the glossy -haired musume keeps a little flask at her side 
for your special use) — you are beginning at last to be 145 
conscious of having dined extraordinarily well, and also, 
perchance, of " pins and needles " in your legs. So you 
say Mo yoroshii — " It is enough ! " — and now the service 
relapses a little for music and dancing. 

The shoji are pushed back at the far end of the room, 150 
and three musicians are discovered playing the samisen, 
the thirteen-stringed koto, and a kind of violin. Before 
them sit the best Geishas from Kioto, and we are 
pleasantly weaned from' our desultory dinner by a 
dramatic pas de deux, founded on the subjoined ideas: 155 
Hidari Jingoro was one of the most celebrated wood- 
carvers of Japan. He flourished in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. Specimens of his work are to be 
seen in the great temples at Nikko and in Kioto. The 
tradition represented in this dance is the Japanese 160 
" Pygmalion and Galatea ". Hidari Jingoro having 
employed all the resources of his art to carve the image 
of a Kioto beauty to whom he is said to have been 
attached, succeeds so admirably, that, one day, he sud- 
denly finds the figure endowed with life and movement. 165 
But although the girl is there in the flesh, her soul is 
the soul of Jingoro — she thinks with his thoughts, and 
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moves with his movements. Jingoro would fain alter 
this, and convert the wooden image into Umegaye her- 
■ self — as well in the mind as in appearance. He considers 
that the object upon which all the feminine instincts of 
the fair sex are concentrated is a mirror. Accordingly 




he places a mirror in the girl's hand, and she, seeing her 
own face, immediately becomes Umegaye, and ceases to 
175 be a female replica of Jingoro. Deprived of the mirror, 
however, she loses individuality, and is once more a 
living automaton. The little musumes withdraw to the 
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side-walls that we may better watch every step. 
Absolutely impossible is it to describe with how much 
eloquence of pace and gesture the little girl in gold and blue 180 
dances and glances around the motionless girl in gold and 
scarlet, until she has charmed that black-eyed statue into 
life. And then the rapture ; the illusion ; the disillusion ; 
the anguish of watching the imitativeness of that brown 
Galatea ; the joy when the mirror renders her individual ; 185 
the grief when without it she relapses into a living 
shadow of her dark-skinned Pygmalion ; the artistic 
graces developed and the dainty passages of emotion 
tripped to the simple but passionate music, with the 
gilded silken kimono floating and fluttering about those 190 
small bare feet, those slender bended knees ! The dance 
was a real piece of choregraphic genius, and the applause 
sincere when the sculptor and his lovely image bent 
themselves to the earth, and demurely resumed their 
cushions. 195 

Meantime, obeying Japanese etiquette, each guest in 
turn comes to the " guest of honour," asks leave to drink 
from his sake-cup, and obtaining it, raises the vessel to 
his forehead, drinks, rinses it in the water-bowl and 
fills it for his friend. When this is done, the " guest of 200 
honour " must go round and pledge his associates in the 
same way, while the three sides of the convivial square 
now for a time break up into chatty groups, wherein the 
musumes mingle like living flowers scattered about. But 
dinner is not nearly finished yet. Before each cushion 205 
there is again laid a lacquered tray — none of the others 
being yet removed — and this contains the choicest fish 
which can be procured — a whole one — with his tail 
curled up in a garland of flower-buds, together with 
cakes, scented spice-balls, and sugar-sticks, which you 210 
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are to eat if you can. If not able to cope with these 
new dainties, they will be put into pretty boxes and 
deposited in your carriage or jinrikisha — indeed, it is 
necessary to be careful in leaving one of these entertain- 
215ments, or you may sit on a boiled mullet, or a stuffed 
woodcock, or some cream tartlets. 

While we dally with the third service, the Geishas 
dance again and again — the last performance being full 




JAPANESE BOY. 



of comic grace. It was called the " Arashi-yama ". 

220 Arashi-yama is one of the most celebrated spots in 
Kioto. Its cherry blossoms in spring and its maples 
in autumn attract thousands of visitors. Among the 
cherry-trees there was a little theatre called Mibu-do, 
where wordless plays used to be acted when the flowers 

225 were in full bloom. Here the palace-ladies were in the 

habit of coming every season, and their attendants 

enjoyed a picnic and e,xtenxx^ox\^^ \)\w]* toxV&&\»&g&' 
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amusement. The dance represented such a picnic. 
During the carouse a female enters, beautifully dressed, 
but wearing the mask of " Okame " (the colloquial term 230 
for a particularly fat, homely wench). The convives, 
persuaded that this disguise is intended to conceal 
uncommon charms, press her to drink ; and she, after 
receiving their attentions, suddenly removes her mask, 
exhibiting the face, not of a lovely damsel, but of the 235 
veritable Okame herself, the patron goddess of plain 
women. With wonderful spirit and charm the gay little 
danseuses performed this comedy, ending our long but 
never tedious dinner of five hours with a special figure 
called Sentakuya, or the " Washermen's Trio ". After 240 
this each musume led her guest by the hand to the hall. 
Shoes were resumed, carriages entered, and " honourable 
exits " made, in a dazzling forest of lighted paper lanterns, 
and a gentle tempest of Sayondras (" Farewell ! ") and 
Mata irrashais (" Come soon again ! "). 245 

Sir Edwin Arnold 



TEAVELLING IN PEESIA 

Let me describe the chapar-khaneh, and its meagre, but 
peculiar properties. Sometimes in the heart, sometimes 
on the outskirts of a town or village, sometimes planted 
in absolute solitude upon the staring waste, but usually 
in the neighbourhood of water, is to be seen a small 5 
rectangular structure, consisting of four blank mud 
walls surrounding an interior enclosure, with a stunted 
square tower rising above the gateway, and a projecting 
semi-circular tower or bartizan at each comer. The 
whole presents the appearance ot a. mm\^te^ m^^^' ^^ 

15 
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And such indeed it is intended to be ; for in a land till 
lately desolated by Turkoman forays, and where pro- 
miscuous thieving is indubitably popular, every posses- 
sion, from a palace down to an orchard, has to be safe- 
15 guarded from attack, as though the country were in a 




state of open war. Entrance to the chapar-khaneh is 
gained by a big wooden door in the gateway ; and when 
this is closed it is unassailable except by ladders. Bid- 
ing into the gateway, one observes a low seat or plat- 
20 form against[the wall on either side, and two doorways 
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leading into, dark and dirty rooms on the ground floor. 
The gateway conducts into the interior court, which is 
an open space about twenty to twenty-five yards in 
length and twelve to fifteen yards in width. In the 
middle is a chabutra, or mud platform, usually occupied 25 
by fowls and filth, but designed for al fresco slumbers of 
the traveller in the summer season. The walls of the 
court, on two and sometimes on three sides, are pierced 
with holes or mangers, into which the chopped barley, 
or kah, is placed for the horses, and to which they are 30 
tethered in the warm weather. In the interior of the 
two side walls, however, are long dark stables for winter 
use, unlighted save by the low door, unventilated, and 
reeking with accumulated refuse. In one of these, 
along with the horses, the postboys and attendants 35 
usually sleep, stretched around a low fire. The interior 
walls of the court have at one time or another been 
faced with plaster; but this has uniformly peeled off, 
and the entire fabric looks what it is — mud. As the 
weary traveller rides in, the chaparchi, or post-house 40 
keeper, who sometimes wears the semblance of an 
official dress, comes out to meet him. Eager inquiries 
are exchanged as to the supply of fresh horses in the 
stables ; and while these are being gratified or disap- 
pointed, the baggage is pulled off the exhausted beasts 45 
and piled upon the chabutra, and the English rider 
stretches himself at full length or boils a cup of broth 
or tea. His Persian attendant takes a pull at the 
kalian, which is always ready, and the wearied animals, 
stripped except for their tattered horsecloths, are slowly 50 
walked up and down for ten minutes by the postboy, 
and finally marched off to water. In a quarter of an 
hour, if lucky, sometimes not for one hour or even two, 
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a fresh batch of horses having been brought out, and 

55 the traveller having selected the best for himself, he 
will remount, and will once again pursue the uneven 
tenour of his way. If, however, no fresh animals are 
forthcoming, or if he has been anticipated by some 
other voyager, then ensues the most heartrending ex- 

60 perience of all. For, after a tedious wait of perhaps 
two hours, the same miserable brutes that have borne 
the burden of his last twenty-five miles' stage are 
brought out again to be urged and flagellated through 
twenty-five more. I confess that my sympathies were 

65 always with the beast rather than with his rider ; and 
considering the pitiless daily, nay, almost hourly, task 
that is imposed upon these wretched crocks, it was 
sometimes a surprise to me that persuasion, however 
extreme, could extract from them anything more than a 

70 hobble. 

But supposing the traveller to have reached the end 
of his day's journey, and to have arrived at the post- 
house where he proposes to pass the night, what then? 
The answer to the question is contained in the project- 

75 ing square tower above the entrance gateway. Access 
thereto is gained by stairways of almost Alpine steep- 
ness, fashioned in the mud at the angles of the court 
inside. Clambering up these with difficulty, we reach 
the flat roof that runs right round the building, and find 

80 that the tower consists of a single chamber, which in- 
variably has two, sometimes three, doors (that are never 
known to shut), and usually a couple of open window 
spaces in the walls, so that it may literally be said to 
stand 

ok Four-square to all the winds that blow. 

This is the bala-khaneh, ox u^ex <&ttota«t, ^raaKq 
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reserved for the comfort of foreign guests, and within 
this forlorn and wintry abode, which is not much less 
draughty than the rigging of a ship, the wayfarer must 
spend the night. The interior has at one time been 90 
plastered and whitewashed. Its only decorative features 
are a number of shallow niches in the walls, in which 
Persian visitors have sometimes scrawled the most 
fearful illustrations ; and occasionally, but not always, 
a fireplace. Of furniture it is absolutely destitute. To 95 
have the floor swept clean of vermin, to spread a felt or 
carpet in the corner and one's sack of straw upon it, 
to buy firewood and light a fire, to stuff up the open 
windows and nail curtains over the ramshackle doors 
— all these are necessary and preliminary operations, 100 
without which the dingy tenement would be simply 
uninhabitable, but which it is sometimes hard work to 
undertake in a state of extreme stiffness and exhaustion 
after a long day's ride upon a freezing winter's night. 
Even so, this aerial roost is sometimes too chill for 105 
endurance, and one is compelled to descend and seek 
refuge in the dank and cellar-like apartments below. 
In half an hour's time, however, when the work has 
been done, as the genial warmth begins to relax stiff 
joints and weary limbs, and as the samovar puffs out its 110 
cheery steam, a feeling of wonderful contentment ensues, 
and the outstretched traveller w T ould probably not ex- 
change his quarters for a sheeted bed in Windsor Castle. 
The best-known characteristic of the Persian post- 
horse is his incurable predisposition to tumble. Most 115 
of them have bare knees in consequence, and the first 
law in mounting is to select an animal with some hair 
still adorning that portion. I could not make out that 
either a tight rein or a slack rein h.a& \ery iftxxeta \k> ^a 
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i with the occurrence of this phenomenon, and I ended 
by concluding that the Persian post-horse has a certain 
regulation number of falls in the year, which may be 
distributed either by accident or as he pleases, but the 
full tale of which some hidden law of necessity compels 




125 him to complete. The fact that I rode through the 
country from the east to the centre and from the centre 
to the south without a single fall, tended to confirm 
rather than to invalidate my theory, for there was no 
conceivable reason why I should be so favoured, except 
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that others would have or had had to pay the price. It 130 
became quite a trite occurrence to hear the groan with 
which my Persian servant riding behind me sank or 
was hurled on to mother earth ; while the chapar-shagird 
would be seriously disappointed at an entire day without 
a fall. There is this to be said for the instability of 135 
the Persian post-horse, that it appears very seldom 
to be vindicated at the lasting expense of his rider. 
The number of accidents or injuries that take place in 
proportion to the number of falls is ludicrously small. 
Two other tricks I noticed which were widespread and 140 
popular. Some of the meanest of the animals would 
very much resent being mounted, a curious proof that 
their memories had profited by experience ; and the only 
approach to an accident that I had was when a horse 
from which I had dismounted ran away as I was putting 145 
my foot into the stirrup, and as nearly as possible 
pitched both himself and me down the shaft of an open 
gulley. The lifting of the right arm, whether with or 
without a whip, had, further, such a provocative effect 
upon the memory of these beasts that they would 150 
frequently swerve and spin right round to the left. 

Lord Curzon of Kedleston 



PEESEUS WIELDS MEDUSA'S HEAD 

Medusa had terrible eyes and serpents in her hair that turned 
into stone every one who looked at them. Perseus killed her 
and brought her head with him carefully covered, lest any one 
should see it by accident and be killed. 

Now at his side a wallet Perseus bore, 
With threads of yellow gold embroidered o'er, 
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Shuddering, therein he laid the fearful head, 

Lest he unwitting yet might join the dead, 

Or those he loved by sight of it be slain. 5 

But strong fate led him to the Lybian plain, 
Where, at the ending of a sultry day, 
A palace huge and fair beneath him lay, 
Whose roofs with silver plates were covered o'er ; 
Then lighting down by its enormous door, 10 

He heard unmeasured sounds of revelry, 
And thought, " A fair place this will be for me, 
Who lack both food and drink, and rest this night ". 
So turning to the ruddy flood of light, 

Up the huge steps he toiled unto the hall ; 15 

But even as his eager foot did fall 
Upon the threshold, such a mocking shout 
Bang in his ears as Etna sendeth out 
When, at the day's end, round the stithy cold 
The Cyclops some unmeasured banquet hold. 20 

And monstrous men could he see sitting there, 
Burnt by the sun, with length of straight black hair, 
And taller far than men are wont to be ; 
And at a gold-strewn dais could he see 
A mighty king, a fearful man to face, 25 

Brown-skinned and black-haired, of the giants' race, 
Who seeing him, with thundering voice 'gan call, 
" stranger, come forthwith into the hall, 
Atlas would see thee ! " Forth stood Perseus then, 
And going 'twixt the rows of uncouth men 30 

Seemed but a pigmy ; but his heart was great, 
And vain is might against the stroke of fate. 

Then the king cried, " Who art thou, little one ? 
Surely in thy land weak must be the sun 
If there are bred such tender folk as thou : 35 
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May the gods grant such men are few enow ! 
Art thou a king's son ? " Loud he laughed withal, 
And shouts of laughter rang throughout the hall, 
Like clattering thunder on a July night. 

40 But Perseus quailed not. " Little were my might," 
He said, " if helpless on the earth I were ; 
But to the equal gods my life is dear, 
And certes victory over Jove's own son 
By earthly men shall not be lightly won." 

45 So spake he, moving inward from the door, 
But louder laughed the black king than before, 
And all his people shouted at his beck ; 
Therewith he cried, " Break now this prince's neck, 
And take him forth and hang him up straightway 

50 Before my door, that henceforth from this day 
Pigmies and jesters may take better heed, 
Lest at our hands they gain a liar's meed ". 

Then started up two huge men from the board, 
And Perseus, seeing them come, half drew his sword, 

55 Looking this way and that ; but in a while, 
Upon his wallet with a deadly smile 
He set his hand, and forth the head he drew, 
Dead white midst golden hair, where serpents blue 
Yet dangled dead ; and ere they stooped to take 

*60 His outstretched arms, before them he did shake 
The dreadful thing : then stopped they suddenly, 
Stone dead, without a wound or any cry. 

Then toward the king he held aloft the head, 
And as he stiffened cried at him, and said, 

65 " king ! when such a gift I bring to thee, 
Wilt thou be dumb and neither hear nor see ? 
Listen how sing thy men, and in thy hall 
How swift the merry dancers' feet do fall ! " 
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For now these, thinking him some god to be, 
Cried in their fear, and made great haste to flee, 70 

Crowding about the great doors of the hall, 
Until not one was left of great or small, 
But the dead king, and those that there had died. 
— Lo, in such way Medusa's head was tried ! 

But when the living giant-folk were gone, 75 

And with the dead men there he stood alone, 
He turned him to the food that thereby lay, . 
And ate and drank with none to say him nay ; 
And on the floor at last he laid him down, 
Midst heaps of unknown tawny skins and brown. 80 

There all the night in dreamless sleep he lay, 
But rose again at the first streak of day, 
And looking round about rejoiced to see 
The uncouth image of his enemy, 

Silent for ever, with wide mouth agape 85 

E'en as he died ; and thought, " Who now shall 'scape 
While this dread thing still hangeth by my side ! " 

Then out he passed : a plain burnt up, and wide, 
He saw before him, bare of any trees, 

And much he longed for the green dashing seas, 90 

And merry winds of the sweet island shore, 
Fain of the gull's cry, for the lion's roar. 

Yet, glad at heart, he lifted up his feet 
From the parched earth, and soon the air did beat, 
Going north-east, and flew forth all the day, 95 

And when the night fell, still was on the way ; 
And many a sandy plain did he pass o'er, 
And many a dry much-trodden river shore, 
Where thick the thirsty beasts stood in the night. 
The stealthy leopard saw him with affright, 100 

As whining from the thicket it crept out ; 
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The lion drew back at his sudden shout 
From off the carcass of some slaughtered beast ; 
And the thin jackals waiting for the feast 
105 Stinted their hungry howls as he passed by ; 
And black men sleeping, as he came anigh 
Dreamed ugly dreams, and reached their hands to seize 
The spear or sword that lay across their knees. 

William Mobbis 



A VISIT TO THE KHAN OF KHOEASAN 

Lord Curzon of Kedleston, travelling in Persia, paid a visit to 
one of the chief men, Amir Husein Khan. 

It may be imagined that, knowing as much as I did 
about Amir Husein Khan, my familiarity with whose 
antecedents would probably have caused a severe shock 
to the old gentleman had he been aware of it, I looked 
5 forward with some anxiety to my interview. Donning 
my frock coat, which I confess looked somewhat in- 
congruous beneath a Terai hat, and my goloshes, and 
attended by as large a retinue of my own servants as I 
could muster, 1 I followed the escort of six persons who 

10 had been sent by the Khan to conduct me to his palace 
hard by. The fagade over the entrance gateway was in 
the form of a triple arch, filled with elegant bas-reliefs 
in white plaster, made after the fashion of an Italian 
villa, behind which a neat little kiosque rose above the 

15 roof. Passing through the gateway, which was filled 

1 It is a cardinal point of Persian etiquette when you go out visiting 
to take as many of your own establishment with you as possible, 
whether riding or walking on foot ; the number of such retinue being 
accepted as an indication of the rank of the master. 
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with guards, I was conducted to the left into a large 
open court, about twice as long as it was broad, the 
lower end of which was divided into flower-beds, while 
above the middle was a hauz, one of those large tanks 

20 common to every Persian house of any pretensions, and 
so cunningly constructed that the water just laps over 
the stone brim and trickles down into a channel outside. 
On the pavement beyond were standing some thirty 
individuals with their backs turned to the tank and 

25 their faces towards the upper end, where I could see into 
an elevated aiwan or reception chamber, separated from 
the court by a latticed window, the central panels of 
which were thrown open. Entering a small room in 
the right-hand corner, I left my goloshes, and was 

30 ushered into the central apartment of the dais, which 
contained only two inlaid tables down the middle, 
positively laden with coloured glass candelabra, vases, 
and curios, and an iron bedstead with a mattress in the 
corner. The glass baubles represent an incomprehensible 

35 but very widely spread taste among the Persians of the 
upper classes, while the bedstead was doubtless intro- 
duced as a crowning evidence of successfully assimilated 
civilisation. In the centre of this audience chamber at 
the back was a recessed apartment, where the Khan was 

40 seated at a table, and whence he rose to welcome me. 
While he was dictating to the interpreter the customary 
opening civilities, and during our subsequent interviews, 
which lasted fully two hours, I had abundant opportunity 
to become acquainted with his features and deportment. 

45 In appearance the Shuja is striking, but the reverse of 
handsome. There was a photograph of him hanging 
in the house where he entertained me, which I sub- 
sequently begged of him, and a, xe^Tofoxc\A<m q\ ^\&£^ 
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adorns the accompanying page. He was careful to 
explain that, having been taken by a Persian artist, the 50 
likeness entirely failed to do him justice, a criticism which 
I am bound to endorse, as, though an ugly, he was in 
no sense a forbidding-looking man, but wore an air both 
of authority and of intelligence. Though over sixty 
years of age, his beard and hair were jet black, the result, 55 
I imagine, of dye. He had strongly marked features 
and a very sallow complexion. He was dressed in a black 
cloth coat and trousers, with diamond buckles, and a 
diamond-hilted sword, a black sheepskin kolah or hat 
pressed low down on to his ears, white cotton gloves and 60 
stockings, and patent-leather shoes. Being very short- 
sighted, he wore colossal blue spectacles over his eyes. 
When speaking, his manner and locution were those of 
one habituated to command. In parleying with the in- 
terpreter he showed great animation, and when calling 55 
for his kalian (the Persian water-pipe or narghileh), or 
issuing an order, his utterance was an imperious growl. 
At his left hand sat a Seyid {i.e., descendant of the 
prophet) in a green turban and prodigious khelat of 
dark blue colour, who occasionally interpolated remarks 70 
when appealed to, and generally acted the part of an 
echo to his master. One of the younger sons of the 
Khan, a boy of fourteen, was also present, and a mirza 
or secretary was afterwards called in, who understood a 
few words of French. A group of attendants stood at 75 
a little distance, and ran to and fro with kalians, tea, 
coffee, and ices. 

In the two conversations which I enjoyed with the 
Khan — for he returned my visit early on the following 
morning — he said many quaint and characteristic things 80 
which I shall not here repeat at i\i\\ \ew^ta, \rok ^^ 
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bulk of which may advisedly be condensed. I soon 

found that I was dealing with a man who, whatever his 

common delinquencies, was in full possession of his 

85 faculties upon the present occasion, and who had an 

acute and questioning mind. He occasionally displayed 

an ignorance that in a European would be puerile ; but 

this mixture of childishness and sagacity is characteristic 

of the Oriental intelligence, and is natural to a state of 

90 life where mental development is crushed by restricted 

surroundings and by a total lack of general experience. 

In reply to my question, he could not tell me how 

many subjects he possessed, because they were never 

counted. But there were 40,000 houses under his rule 

95 (I am afraid a great exaggeration), and each house paid 

one toman (six shillings) in taxation (a greater still), and 

each house supplied an armed soldier (the greatest of 

all). They were very good soldiers, and would fight 

anybody. This gave me the opportunity I desired 

100 of sounding the old gentleman about Eussia and his 

Eussian proclivities. I observed that Khorasan .was 

a very rich country, and that it was sometimes said 

that the Eussians wanted to take it. 

" How should they take it ? " he said. 

105 " In the same way that they have already taken 

Akhal Tekke," I replied. 

" No, that is out of the question ! The people will 

fight for it. They will all gather together and fight for 

Meshed. They are good soldiers. We are not sour 

110 milk that the Eussians should swallow us down. 1 We 

1 This was an allusion to the coagulated milk, called mast or 
ab-i-dugh, which is a favourite drink with th.e Persians and Kurds ; 
and the meaning was, " We $x$ uo\i svu&l «» %\xb$\& «sv& agreeable 
draught as some suppose '\ 
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have a wall of men ; a wall of men is stronger than a 
wall of stones." 

While treating this asseveration with becoming re- 
spect, I fear that I was uncharitable enough at this 
juncture to remember not only the mural decorations 115 
of the house which I had so recently quitted, but a 
certain passage that occurred in a letter written by this 
same vehement old patriot to the Eussian, Grodekofif, 
only ten years before, in which he had remarked : 
" There is only one Jesus on whom were poured out all 120 
divine blessings, so that He should come from heaven 
and create such a people as the Eussians ". Changing 
the subject, I inquired what the Khan thought about 
railways in Persia. Though he had never seen a rail- 
road in his life, he surprised me by advocating their 125 
introduction everywhere into the country, and wondered 
why they were not begun. He was aware that Queen 
Victoria had reigned over fifty years and had recently 
celebrated her jubilee. He could not understand the 
niggardly policy of the Amir of Afghanistan in refusing 130 
to allow strangers to enter his dominions, and was 
unwilling to believe that it was more difficult to pene- 
trate to Herat than to Kuchan. The narrow range of 
his knowledge, however, transpired when I told him 
that eight days were required to go from London to 135 
America, and he immediately asked if the distance was 
80 farsakhs, i.e., 320 miles, arguing from the maximum 
distance of a day's land march in Persia. 

This answer, which is typical of the ignorance on all 
matters concerning geography that is universal in Persia, 140 
reminds me of the story told of Fath Ali Shah, who was 
very curious about America, and asked, " What sort ot 
a place is it ? How do you get at it? la it \m&fcT%xo>\xTAT^ 

16 
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Similarly, a Persian envoy to London, half a century 

145 later, being told that the steamer which was carrying him 
had engines of 500 horse-power, exclaimed delightedly, 
" Oh, show me the stables ". 

Very characteristic too were his interrogations as to 
my object and motive in travelling. " Why do you come 

150 to Kuchan ? What do you want ? Do the English 
Government pay you to travel ? How much do they 
pay you? If not they, then who pays you?" The 
taste for travel and gratuitous thirst for knowledge are 
emotions quite incomprehensible to the Oriental mind. 

155 I had great difficulty also in explaining to him my 
own profession and the position of my family. Parlia- 
ment he had never heard of ; and when I told him that 
I was a member of the great mejilis (council), he replied, 
" Are you a soldier ? " The status or rank of an English 

160 nobleman conveyed nothing to him ; but he put the 
pertinent questions, " Has your father many soldiers?" 
and " Who made him governor of his property? " He 
was positively amazed at a tenure of the same estates 
lasting over 800 years, but replied that Ferenghistan 

165 was a great country because of its antiquity ; age, as 
he said, meaning authority. 

Acting in unconscious imitation of Fraser, who, nearly 
seventy years before, had presented a silver hunting 
watch to the father of my host, I endeavoured to make 

170 some little recognition of the hospitality of which I was 
the recipient by offering the Ilkhani a watch, the hours 
and minutes upon the face of which were marked not 
by a revolving hand, but by numerals appearing on a 
disc. He was vastly interested in this novelty ; but as 

175 he could not understand the figures, which did not corre- 
spond with the Eoman numerals on watches which he 
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had previously seen or possessed, I had to draw up a 
table with the ordinary numerals from 1 to 60 and their 
Roman equivalents, to which his secretary appended a 
Persian translation. Having accepted the watch, the 180 
Shuja somewhat staggered me by inquiring how much 
it had cost. I attributed this question, which in a 
European would have implied impertinent curiosity, to 
the Oriental desire to make a return of as nearly as 
possible equivalent value to the donor, the notorious 185 
character of the Ilkhani for stinginess rendering it certain 
that he would not give a farthing in excess. What the 
quality or worth of his return gift may have been I never 
discovered ; because, although he brought a bundle with 
him on his valedictory visit the next day, which I after- lfX) 
wards heard contained an intended present of carpets or' 
embroidery, he failed to offer it to me, and it was said 
to have been purloined by some of his servants. 

LOKD CUKZON OF KEDLESTON 



THE DEATH OF NELSON 

Lord Nelson was killed in the famous Battle of Trafalgar, off 
the coast of Spain. The news of his death was received with the 
deepest grief by the English. 

Loed Nelson sailed from Portsmouth on the 15th of 
September, in his favourite ship the Victory, to take his 
last command. He knew that he never should come 
home, except as a corpse for burial, but he fastened his 
mind on the work before him, and neglected nothing. 5 
"A fair fight, and no favour," was the only thing he 
longed for. 
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And this he did obtain at last. The French com- 
mander-in-chief came forth, with all his mighly 
armament, not of his own desire, but goaded by im- 




10 perious sneers, and stings that made his manhood tingle. 
He spread the sea-power of two nations in a stately 
crescent, double-lined (as the moon is doubled when 
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beheld through fine plate-glass) — a noble sight, a para- 
mount temptation for the British tow-rope. 15 

" What a lot for we to take to Spithead ! " was the 
British tar's remark, as forty ships of the line and 
frigates showed their glossy sides, and canvas bosomed 
with the gentle air and veined with gliding sunlight. A 
grander spectacle never was of laborious man's creation ; 20 
and the work of the Lord combined to show it to the 
best advantage — dark headlands in the distance standing 
as a massive background, long pellucid billows lifting 
bulk Titanic, and lace-like maze, sweet air wandering 
from heaven, early sun come fresh from dew, all the 25 
good-will of the world inspiring men to merriment. 

Nelson was not fierce of nature, but as gentle as a 
lamb. He had always been led by the force of education, 
confirmed by that of experience, to know that the duty 
of an Englishman is to lessen the stock of Frenchmen ; 30 
yet he never was free from regret when compelled to act 
up to his conscience, upon a large scale. 

It is an old saying that Nature has provided for every 
disease its remedy, and challenges men to find it out, 
which they are clever enough not to do. For that deadly 35 
disease Napoleon, the remedy was Nelson ; and as soon 
as he should be consumed, another would appear in 
Wellington. Such is the fortune of Britannia, because 
she never boasts, but grumbles always. The boaster 
soon exhausts his subject ; the grumbler has matter that 40 
lasts for ever. 

Nelson had much of this national virtue. "Half of 
them will get away," he said to Captain Blackwood, of 
of the Etiryalus, who was come for his latest orders, 
"because of that rascally port to leeward. If the wind 45 
had held as it was last night, we should have had every 
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one of them. It does seem hard, after waiting so long. 
And the sky looks like a gale of wind. It will blow 
to-night, though I shall not hear it. A gale of wind 

50 with disabled ships means terrible destruction. Do 
all you can to save those poor fellows. When they are 
beaten, we must consider their lives even more than 
our own, you know, because we have been the cause of 
it. You know my wishes as well as I do. Remember 

55 this one especially." 

" Good-bye, my lord, till the fight is over." Captain 
Blackwood loved his chief with even more than the 
warm affection felt by all the fleet for him. "When 
you have got them, I shall come back, and find you 

60 safe and glorious." 

" God bless you, Blackwood ! " Lord Nelson answered, 
looking at him with a cheerful smile. " But you will 
never see me alive again." 

The hero of a hundred fights, who knew that this 

65 would be his last, put on his favourite ancient coat, 
threadbare through many a conflict with hard time and 
harder enemies. Its beauty, like his own, had suffered 
in the cause of duty ; the gold embroidery had taken 
leave of absence in some places, and in others showed 

70 more fray of silk than gleam of yellow glory ; and the 
four stars fastened on the left breast wanted a little 
plate-powder sadly. But Nelson was quite contented 
with them, and like a child — for he always kept in his 
heart the childhood's freshness — he gazed at the star 

75 he was proudest of, the Star of the Bath, and through 
a fond smile he sighed. Through the rays of that star 
his death was coming, ere a quarter of a day should be 
added to his life. 

With less pretension and air of greatness than the 
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captain of a penny steamer now displays, Nelson went 80 
from deck to deck and visited every man at quarters, as 
if the battle hung on every one. There was scarcely a 
man whom he did not know, as well as a farmer knows 
his winter hands ; and loud cheers rang from gun to 
gun when his order had been answered. His order was, 85 
" Eeserve your fire until you are sure of every shot ". 
Then he took his stand upon the quarter-deck, assured 
of victory. 

In the wildest of the wild pell-mell, as the Victory lay 
like a pelted log, rolling to the storm of shot, with 90 
three ships at close quarters hurling all their metal at 
her and a fourth alongside clutched so close that muzzle 
was tompion for muzzle, while the cannon-balls so thickly 
flew that many sailors with good eyes saw them meet in 
the air and shatter one another, an order was issued for 95 
the starboard guns on the upper deck to cease firing. 
The reason for silencing those guns was good — they 
were likely to do more damage to an English ship which 
lay beyond than to the foe at the port-holes. The men 
who had served those guns were ordered below, to take 100 
the place of men who never should fire a gun again. 
Dan Tugwell, as he turned to obey the order, cast a 
glance at the admiral, who gave him a little nod, mean- 
ing, " Well done, Dan ". 

Lord Nelson had just made a little joke, such as he 105 
often indulged in, not from any carelessness about the 
scene around him — which was truly awful — but simply 
to keep up his spirits, and those of his brave and beloved 
companion. Captain Hardy, a tall and portly man, clad 
in bright uniform, and advancing with a martial stride, 110 
cast into shade the mighty hero quietly walking at his 
left side. And Nelson was covered with dust from the 
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quarter-gallery of a pounded ship, which he had not 
stopped to bruish away. 




115 ■■ Thank God," thought Dm, " tt ^o^V^WY&.'Caft. 
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tops, who are picking us off so, shoot at either of them, 
they will be sure to hit the big man first." 

In the very instant of his thought, he saw Lord 
Nelson give a sudden start, and then reel, and fall upon 
both knees, striving for a moment to support himself 120 
with his one hand on the deck. Then his hand gave 
way, and he fell on his left side, while Hardy, who was 
just before him, turned at the cabin ladderway, and 
stooped with a loud cry over him. Dan ran up, and 
placed his bare arms under the wounded shoulder, and 125 
helped to raise and set him on his staggering legs. 

" I hope you are not much hurt, my lord ? " said the 
Captain, doing his best to smile. 

" They have done for me at last," the hero gasped. 
" Hardy, my backbone is shot through." 130 

Through the roar of battle, sobs of dear love sounded 
along the blood-stained deck, as Dan and another sea- 
man took the pride of our nation tenderly, and carried 
him down to the orlop-deck. Yet even so, in the deadly 
pang and draining of the life-blood, the sense of duty 135 
never failed, and the love of country conquered death. 
With his feeble hand he contrived to reach the handker- 
chief in his pocket, and spread it over his face and breast, ' 
lest the crew should be disheartened. 

ElCHABD D. BLACKMOBE 
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LAUS DEO 

Let praise devote thy work, and skill employ 
Thy whole mind, and thy heart be lost in joy. 
Well-doing bringeth pride ; this constant thought 
Humility, that thy best done is nought. 
Man doeth nothing well, be it great or small, 
Save to praise God ; but that hath saved all : 
For God requires no more than thou hast done, 
And takes thy work to bless it for His own. 

Eobekt Bridges 
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NOTES. 

A GIANT AMONGST PIGMIES. 

From the Travels of Lemuel Gulliver, by Jonathan Swift, 
published in 1726. The book was meant to be a satire on man- 
kind, making them ridiculous by exaggerating their faults, and 
particularly a satire on English people, and the things in which 
they were interested. But it has always been read and enjoyed 
as a mere story. Swift's writing is simple and strong; he says 
what he means as shortly, clearly, and forcibly as possible. 

Swift was born in 1667 and died in 1745. At the time of his 
death he was Dean of St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin. 
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ligatures, cords or straps. 

jerkin, a short jacket, usually of leather. 
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perspective, telescope. 

gradations of galleries, terraces one above another. 

external taction, outside touch. 

cogitation, deep thought. 



THE KINGDOM OF TALKING HOESES. 
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48 
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63 , 
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received my civilities with disdain, scorned my 

politeness. 
cadence, tune, variety of tone. 
articulate, made up of words. 
endued, gifted. 

proportionable, corresponding. 
lappet, the " lappel," the part that turns over. 
pastern, part of a horse's foot, between hoof and 

fetlock. 
metamorphosed, completely cYiaii^^miaraY. 
passions, strong feelings. 
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A LETTER FROM MR. GAY TO DR. SWIFT. 

John Gay was born in 1685 and died in 1732. He is best 
known for his Fables and his Beggar's Opera, which were both 
exceedingly popular from their first appearance. 



from the Cabinet Council to the nursery, that is, 
by both statesmen and children. 

free from particular reflections, not attacking 
individuals. 

perspicuity, power of seeing through things. 

below himself in less than his usual excellent style. 

the first swallow, whose arrival shows that winter 
has gone. 

a black swallow, a particularly fine swallow. Re- 
member also that Swift was a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and wore a clergyman's black 
gown or cassock. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH DEAN SWIFT. 

This passage comes from Esmond, published in 1852, one of the 
finest of the novels of William Makepeace Thackeray, and one of 
the noblest books in the English language. It is written as the 
autobiography of an English gentleman who took a notable part 
in public affairs during Queen Anne's reign, and is an extraordinary 
reproduction of the manners and tone of that time. Thackeray 
was amongst the most powerful of English humorists, but gentler 
and more tender than some, for instance, Swift, whom he did not 
like, and whom he makes to appear more brutal than he was. In 
Thackeray's novels we find represented almost every class of society 
of his own days, and such pictures of other times as make us think 
we knew his characters ourselves. His writing is always clear, 
and his teaching is always noble. He was born in 1811 and died 
in 1863, so that he is one of the great writers of Queen Victoria's 
reign. 
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20 



19 

44 
51 

58 



the Exchange, the Royal Exchange, in London, 
near which were many shops, particularly for 
haberdashery. 

cassock, the black gown commonly worn by clergy- 
men of those days on all occasions. 

pandour, a Hungarian foot- soldier. 

Dr. Faustus was said to have sold himself to Satan. 

Grub Street, a real street in Moorfields, London, in- 
habited originally, before the invention of print- 
ing, by scriveners or writers, and afterwards by 
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poor authors, or " hacks ". Mr. Secretary St. 

John was very hard on the authors of political 

tracts directed against his party. 
compter, prison. 
at court, to pay his respects to the Queen and 

ministers. 
his general was General Webb, under whom he had 

served in Flanders. 
maudlin, tipsily foolish. 



SATAN'S WITHERED GLORY. 

From Milton's Paradise Lost, one of the great books of the 
world, and one of the greatest of English books. Paradise Lost 
is an epic poem ; that is, it tells the story of a great event and 
great personages or characters. It describes the Fall of Man as 
set forth in Christian story ; and draws pictures of Satan, and of 
other angels, and of Adam and Eve. In Paradise Regained 
Milton told the Christian story of Redemption. Paradise Lost 
was published in 1667, and Milton himself received £10 for it. It 
was dictated, mostly to his daughter, in short passages ; and is full 
of things that remind us of other pieces of great literature which 
Milton knew well, especially of the Bible. It is very simple ; full 
of stately, solemn, and often tremendous images and comparisons ; 
and marked by deep feeling. 

Milton was born in 1608, and died in 1674. He was a Cam- 
bridge scholar, and had been secretary to Cromwell, but he became 
blind in his old age and fell on evil days. 
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eminent, standing out. 

looks through the horizontal misty air, on a level 

with the eye of the observer, and as far as the 

observer can see all round him. 
disastrous twilight, through which the stars shine 

balefully, foretelling unlucky events. 
intrenched, scored with furrows like pits or trenches. 
considerate, thoughtful, deli berate. 
other, different. 
amerced, punished. 



THE ROYAL EXCHANGE IN QUEEN ANNE'S REIGN. 

From The Spectator, a series of 635 essays, written between 
March 1711 and 1714, and published day by day as they were 
written. The chief writers were Joseph Addison, the author of 
the passage in this book, and Sir Richard Steele ; but others, 
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including the poet Pope, also contributed. They are meant to 
represent the daily thoughts of a well-bred and well-educated 
gentleman of the time ; and besides being delightful for their wit 
and wisdom, give us wonderful pictures of those days and of its 
characters or " types " of men and women. The writing is very 
stately and polished, and often sweet and graceful, and gives 
wonderful pictures of the times. 

Joseph Addison was born in 1672, and died in 1719. He wrote 
other things, both prose and verse, many of which are of great 
excellence and importance in English literature. 



high-change, when the great merchants congregated. 

factors, agents. 

politic, political. 

connives at, winks at, overlooks. 

Coptic, many Egyptian merchants were, as they 

now are, Copts, who are supposed to be the 

original natives of the land of Egypt. 
pyramids, of porcelain. 
drugs of America, particularly quinine, to cure 

fever. 
mutual intercourse of good offices, interchange of 

kindnesses. 
effigy, statue. 
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AN ADVENTUROUS JOURNEY. 

This passage occurs in Henry Fielding's Tom Jones, published 
in 1749, one of the first and still one of the best English novels of 
adventure. Fielding wrote several other similar works, all more or 
less marked, as Tom Jones is, by simplicity and directness of style, 
interesting narrative, and pictures of manners. This famous 
writer was born in 1707 and died in 1754. 

affirmative, i.e., sense ; yes. 

Fielding probably refers to the French of his days. 

discovered, showed. 

novice, young hand, inexperienced. 

saturnine, stern and sour. 
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BOSWELL TELLS HOW HE MET JOHNSON. 

This is a passage from one of the most famous biographies ever 
written, Boswell's Life of Dr. Johnson, first published in 1790. 
James Boswell was a Scotchman who came to live in London, 
wrote several books of small importance, and attached himself to 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, of whose conversation and life he made 
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regular notes, which he published as a Biography when Johnson 
died. The book is a faithful likeness of Johnson, making us think 
we hear and see him and the interesting people that met around 
him. 

Boswell was born in 1740, and died in 1795. 
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Garrick, the great actor, and a friend of Johnson's. 
Miss Williams, one of Johnson's queer " inmates ". 
presumptuous, impertinent ; to presume is to take 

too much upon one's self. 
animadversion, remark. 



A POETRAIT OF DR. JOHNSON. 



From Macaulay's essay on an edition of Boswell's Life oj 
Johnson published by John Wilson Croker. The essay is a 
famous piece of writing, both because of its picture of Johnson 
and the severe things it says about Croker. It is full of clever 
verbal contrasts or " antitheses," and is a wonderful picture both 
of Johnson and the manners of his times. 

Macaulay's great work was his History of England. He was 
born in 1800, and died in 1859. 
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24 
41 
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49 
56 

58 
58 

77 

91 

98 

116 
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145 
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competent, sufficient. 

tempestuous, violent and sudden. 

inmates, home companions. 

that celebrated club, the Kitcat. 

if their condition was abject, if their state was low. 

aspirings, hopes, expectations. 

bulk, a baulk or pile of timber or logs. 

the High Allies, the countries allied with England 

against Louis XIV. of France. 
munificent, generous. 
Albemarle Street and Paternoster Row, where the 

great publishing houses were in Macaulay's time. 
satirical genius, extraordinary power of ridicule. 
original, eccentric person. 

St. John's Gate, a tavern in Clerkenwell. London. 
that bread, the bread which dependents receive from 

their patrons. 
those stairs, the stairs which dependents must climb 

to reach their patrons. 
" The Good-natured Man" a comedy of Johnson's 

friend, the poet Goldsmith. 
valetudinarians, people always in poor health. 
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A FAMOUS LETTER. 

This is a real letter written by Dr. Johnson on the publication 
of his great dictionary in 1755. He had asked for help from the 
Earl of Chesterfield when he was poor, and he had not received it. 
When he became famous he rejected it in this letter. It is an 
extraordinarily bitter rebuke, and shows how deep was Johnson's 
resentment. It is famous, too, for its strength, clearness, and direct 
hitting. 

Besides the famous dictionary, Johnson wrote biographies, 
plays, novels, poems, and essays. His writing was stately and 
solemn, and often heavy, being modelled much upon the Latin 
writers whom he knew so well. He was regarded in his time as 
the greatest living judge of literature, and people were generally 
afraid to differ from him. 

Johnson was born in 1709, and died in 1784. 



enchantment of your address, charming manners. 
le vainqueur, etc., the conqueror of the conqueror 

of the world. 
the shepherd in Virgil, in one of the pastoral poems 

of this great Roman poet. 
impart it, share it with any one. 
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JASON SOWS DRAGON'S TEETH. 

From the Life and Death of Jason, published in 1865, a great 
poem, telling of the adventures of a Greek hero, and including 
many of the famous old stories of Greece. It is simple and direct 
narrative (or story-telling), and carries us on without a break in 
the interest. 

William Morris is one of the greatest names in the literature 
of Queen Victoria's reign. He wrote many poems, chiefly stories, 
and other books mainly meant to improve the life of the people. 
He was a great artist, and his example and what he sold, both 
printed books and other things, have done much to make English 
people love beautiful things. 

He was born in 1834. 
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or ere, before. 

stricken field, a pitched battle. 

acre, field. 

quivering pennon, fluttering flag. A pennon is long 

and narrow. 
midmost, in the very middle of. 
the queller of these mysteries, the conqueror of these 

strange soldiers. 
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satiate of fight, tired of fighting. 

with what it fed on, etc., was destroyed by that 

which produced it. 
fell, terrible. 



THE IMPRISONED STARLING. 

This passage is taken from Lawrence Sterne's Sentimental 
Journey through France and Italy, published in 1768, in which 
the author designed to teach people " to love the world and our 
fellow-creatures better than we do ". Sterne was one of our great 
humorists, and a most careful and polished writer. He is very 
witty, very quaint, and very pathetic. 

He was born in 1713, and died in 1768. 
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was a state prison in Paris in which 
were confined secretly, often for many 



the Bastille 
people 
years. It was destroyed in the great Revolution. 

gouty, people suffering from the painful disease 
called gout. 

livre, literally a " pound," but nearer a shilling in 
value in Sterne's time. 

beshrew the sombre pencil, away with the gloomy 
picture. 

fosse, the ditch that went round the prison. 

heyday, height. 

dissipated spirits, wandering feelings. 

chemic, chemical. 

mitre, a bishop's head-dress. Sterne was a clergy- 
man, and hoped to be promoted, but he says he 
would rather be free than be a bishop. 

calendar, a means of marking the passage of time. 

etching, cutting or scratching. 



THE MAN IN BLACK 



This passage comes from Oliver Goldsmith's Citizen of the 
World, which is a series of letters pretending to be written by a 
Chinese observer of English manners. Goldsmith was a famous 
writer of the eighteenth century. He wrote both poetry and prose. 
He was the author of some famous plays and a beautiful novel, 
The Vicar of Wakefield. He was an intimate friend of Dr. John- 
son. He is noted for his simplicity and sincerity of character, and 
for corresponding qualities in his writing. He was born in 1728, 
and died in 1774. 

17 
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tinctured, etc., marked with strange contrasts. 

humorist, jester. 

dilated, expanded. 

vagrants, wanderers. 

imposture, pretence for the sake of cheating. 

prepossessed, etc., having already made up my mind 

against. 
discover, display. 
importance, dignified manner. 
bundles of chips : matches were once sold in bundles. 
valuable consideration, something equally valuable. 
panegyric, praise. 
vivacity, liveliness. 
dissimulation, pretence. 
ineffable, unspeakable, beyond words. 



A COUNTRY GIRL'S LETTER. 

From Evelina, a mpst charming novel, published in 1758, by 
Frances Burney (Madame d'Arblay). In this novel the life of the 
times, both the life of " fashionable " people and the life of other 
classes, is drawn for us with great force and humour, but without 
coarseness of any sort. Miss Burney was one of the earliest, if not 
the first, writer of English novels which were humorous without 
offending, and the first English woman to write a great novel She 
was born in 1752, and died in 1840. 

ecstasy, a state of delight. 

compliance, consent. 

animation, lively movement. 

the Mall, a promenade between trees in the west 

part of London. 
a-shopping : for Mrs. Mirvan was rather vulgar. 
mercers here means those who sold ladies' clothing 

and knick-knacks. 
finical, giving themselves airs. 
powder : according to the fashion of the time, first 

greased and then filled with powder. 
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AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 

Edmund Burke was one of the greatest members of Parliament 
that ever lived, one of the wisest thinkers, and one of the most 
eloquent orators. His speech and writings were full of profound 
thoughts and striking images. He was born in 1729, and died in 
1797. 
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119 




121 
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limited to the policy, that is, the question whether 

it is advisable, 
excepted and reserved, whether Government has a 

right to do everything but that. 
polity, form of government. 
militate, strive or fight against. 
great Serbonian bog, etc. This passage is from the 

second book of Milton's Paradise Lost. The bog 

or lake was in the Nile Delta. 
concession, a yielding. 
relaxing, etc., giving way in the use of a hateful 

right. 
titles, documents in proof. 
abjured, sworn to give up. 
civil rights, rights as citizens. 
cohesion, close connexion. 
commodity : the precious article which you alone 

can dispose of. 
letters of office, etc., official orders. 
contexture, etc., the whole complicated and strange 

influence. 
communion, common feeling. 
liberal, free, generous. 
chimerical, fanciful. 
profane herd, common set. 
master, chief. 
magnanimity, generosity. 
auspicate, solemnly begin. 
sursum corda, lift up your hearts. 



THE FOUNDATION OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

This passage is taken from one of the most famous books in 
the English language, Edmund Gibbon's History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. It is a lengthy work, but it is 
like a big picture of the great empire dying, and of the various 
races and nations that surrounded it and helped to destroy it. 
Gibbon's writing is grave and stately, sometimes monotonous and 
pompous. The Decline and Fall was published in volumes during 
the years 1776-1788. Gibbon was born in 1737, and died in 1794. 
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conflux, flowing together. 




14 


vicissitudes, changes. 


68 


28 


prodigy, miracle. 




32 


infallible, incapable of mistake 




37 


celestial, coming froin heaven. 




39 


ingenuity, cleverness. 




42 


tutelar, guardian. 
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symbols, marks. 

auspicious, favourable. 

bore a very unequal proportion, were far too few for. 

Phidias was a great Athenian sculptor. 

Lysippus, a famous Greek sculptor. 

rapacious, greedy. 



THE HERO OF CORUNA. 

From The History of the Peninsular War, by Robert Southey. 
Southey was one of the most famous men of letters engaged in 
writing at the beginning of the nineteenth century. He wrote a 
great deal both of poetry and prose, but, although he was poet- 
laureate, it is by his prose that he is remembered, for it is admir- 
ably clear, easy, and pure. He was born in 1774, and died in 1843. 
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outposts, small parties of soldiers nearest the enemy. 

piquet, or picket, a small body of stationary sentinels. 

inevitable, unavoidable. 

grape-shot, bullets clustered together. 

outflank, get at the back of. 

manoeuvre, movement. 

composure, quietness. 



A ROMANCE AND A DISAPPOINTMENT. 



From Jane Austen's novel, Northanger Abbey, published in 
1818. Miss Austen is one of our most famous women writers, and, 
in her own peculiar style, one of the very best. She paints the 
feeling and characters of ordinary life so humorously and so gently 
that we both see them and love them. Her books have nothing 
exciting in them, but they are wonderfully interesting, delicate, 
and truthful. She was born in 1775, and died in 1817. 
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80 


157 


81 


184 




198 




209 



233 



characteristic, showing character such as you would 

expect. 
ushered in, went before, as if to announce. 
fortifying, strengthening. 
conspicuous, where it could well be seen. 
coincidence, combination of events. 
immediate vicinity, close neighbourhood. 
manuscript, something hand-written. 
exemplification, example in proof. 
prediction, something foretold. 
instantaneously, etc., as soon as she felt that she 

was alive. 
inventory, list. 
to poultice, " for applying a poultice to ". This is 

part of a bill. 
untoward, unlucky. 
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THE YOUNG PRETENDER'S LAST VISIT. 

A passage from JRedgauntlet, a novel by Sir Walter Scott, 
published in 1824. Scott is one of the glories of English literature. 
He was the creator of the kind of romance in which characters of 
history are part of the story, and in which historical events and 
manners are faithfully represented. Scott was a very learned as 
well as a very good man. He attracted the sympathies of the 
English to the Scotch Highlands and Highlanders, he gave the 
world a new interest in the middle ages, and he wrote most fasci- 
nating stories, full of characters who have become as famous as 
real persons. Every Englishman should read and love the poems 
and novels of Scott. He was born in 1771, and died in 1832. 

the Chevalier was the young Pretender. 

soliciting, begging. 

the King, that is, the Pretender. 

bring her to, that is, to anchor. 

powder-plot boys, Guy Fawkes and the other men 

who had engaged in the Gunpowder Plot. 
mettle, spirit. 
catastrophe, fatal event. 
couteau de chasse, a short sword shaped like a 

hunting-knife. 
the wanderer, the young Pretender. 
partisans, men of his side or party. 
apprehension, fear. 

reposing my security, placing my safety. 
his kinsman, the young Pretender. 
exigence, necessity of circumstances. 
offing, the water a little way off the shore. 
copestone (or coping-stone), the top stone of a wall 

or building. 
disown our principles, say that we do not hold our 

old beliefs. 
officious persons, busy-bodies. 
unauthenticated, without any apparent reason. 
dubious, doubtful. 
amenable, liable to be stopped by. 
entertained, felt. 
adieux, good-byes. 
pretensions, claims. 
divine, clergyman. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT AT HOME. 

Sir Walter Scott's Life, from which this passage is an extract, 
was written by his son-in-law, John Gibson Lockhart, and pub- 
lished in 1837, Lockhart himself wrote other biographies and 
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novels. He also edited the famous Quarterly Review. His style 
is clear and direct, and when he feels strongly, sometimes very 
pathetic. He was born in 1794, and died in 1854. 

Castle Street in Edinburgh. 

sombrous, sombre, dark. 

bibliomania, a very great love of books. 

niches, narrow places on the shelves. 

device of the portcullis, the family crest, consisting 
of a picture of the gate of a castle, with sharp 
spikes at the bottom, which could be raised or 
lowered as occasion required. 

clausus tutus ero, when shut I shall be safe. 

appurtenances, things properly attached to it. 

session papers, legal documents. 

MS., manuscript. 

taper-stand, for sealing letters with wax. 

amanuensis, the person who wrote for him. 

sanctum, sacred or private place. 

Maida was his hound. 

original, painted from Claverhouse himself, the 
famous Marquis of Dundee. 

solicitors, lawyers. 

title-deeds, documents proving ownership of pro- 
perty. 

kindermarchen, old stories for children. 

locomotive, able to move about. 

equanimity, quietness of mind. 

vice Maida absent upon furlough, in the place of 
Maida absent with leave. These terms are used 
when soldiers have leave of absence from their 
regiments. 

apostrophe, ejaculation or short speech. 

infallible, unmistaking. 

lisping, as little children speak. 

BATTLE SONG. 

This is from the book of Corn Law Rhymes, written by Ebenezer 
Elliott, a volume which greatly stirred the artisans of England to 
help to get rid of the Corn Laws in 1846. Elliott wrote very 
angrily, but often with great force and fine effect, though pom- 
pously, as in this poem. He was born in 1817, and died in 1849. 
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the knell, the death bell or summons. 

the pomp is flung, they march with ceremony and 

surrounded by the signs of wealth. 
collared hound of lawless sway, a leader who is 

himself the slave of tyrants, as, a dog is of the 

master whose coUax ha yreajs, ' 
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96 


LINB 
10 


97 


11 




13 




17 




18 
22 
23 
27 



to famine dear, favoured by those who consume 

the world's food. 
pensioned slave, paid servant. 
Attila, a barbarous conqueror, leader of the ancient 

Huns. 
Scythian wilds, from deserts as savage as those in 

Scythia. Scythia is the ancient name for the 

south parts of Russia ; its inhabitants were 

regarded by the Romans and Greeks as very 

uncivilised. 
tasselled, hanging in gorgeous knots. 
epaulettes on the shoulders are usually the signs 

that show a soldier is an officer. 
torse, or torque, a gold or silver chain. 
condensed in ire, all crowded together angrily. 
tawdry, clad in showy garments. 
the cause, the struggle for the liberty of the people. 



AN OLD SCHOLAR. 

This passage is from Sir Walter Scott's Guy Mannering, one 
of the most beautiful of his novels. 
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mansion-house, the great house of an old family. 

dominie, a schoolmaster. 

requite, repay. 

inadequate, insufficient. 

lucre, payment, gain. 

dolour, sorrow. 

satellite, dependent, servant. 

squire of dames, gentleman in attendance on ladies. 

appendage, hanger-on. 

originality, strange conduct. 

taciturnity, disinclination to talk. 

conformity, agreement. 

qualified his enterprise, stated as a condition of his 

trying. 
judiciously, wisely. 
metamorphosed, changed. 
embarrassing, confusing. 
licence, permission to act. 
portentous, prodigious, very great. 
afrite (or afreet), a name given by the Arabs to 

evil spirits. 
Vathek was a well-known Arabian story, written 

by Beckford, and published in 1787. 
ponderous, weighty. 
fascinating perusal, attraction of reading. 
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CHARLES LAMB AS A LONDONER. 



Charles Lamb is best known as the writer of famous essays and 
delightful letters. He was the friend of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Southey, and of most of the men who gathered round them. He 
knew more than any man of his time about the old English play- 
writers and old English literature in general. He is one of the 
wittiest and tenderest of authors, and those who know his books 
well love him as a friend. He lived a life of great self-sacrifice, 
devoting himself to his sister, who suffered from an incurable dis- 
order. He was born in 1775, and died in 1834. 



intense local attachments, warm love of places. 
cheapening, bargaining or chaffering for.' Cheap- 

side is the place where people bargained or 

bought things. 
masquerade, a ball where people wear masks or 

otherwise disguise themselves. 
motley, many coloured. 

venerable characters, forms worthy of respect. 
connoisseur, an experienced collector of valuable or 

beautiful things. 
confinedly, in a narrow sense. 
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CHARLES LAMB AS A TRAVELLER. 
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trivial, trifling. 

Mary was his sister, for whom he gave up so much. 

couchant, lying down. 

transmuted, changed. 

entrenchment, a low wall of defence, as for a sleeping 

army. 
folios, big books. 
Moliam, harp, a harp played by the wind. JEolus 

was the ruler of the winds. 
romantic, interesting because unusual in nature. 
reinforcement, help. 
degradation, fall, descent. 
acquiescent, easily pleased. 
the fates, fortune. The Fates were supposed by the 

Greeks and Romans to be three persons. 



THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 

This poem was composed in 1806 by William Wordsworth, one of 
the greatest of English writers. He was a great reformer of litera- 
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ture. For many years before him English poets had not dared to 
write naturally, just as they felt, but thought humble subjects and 
simple expressions not good enough for poetry. Wordsworth 
showed how beautiful even the humblest things were in the eyes 
of the true poet, and he spoke of them in the simplest and most 
straightforward way. Every Englishman should know Words- 
worth's shorter poems by heart. He was born in 1770, and died 
in 1850. 
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hath wrought, etc., has acted on the generous feelings 

or impulses that came to him when he was young. 
but makes, etc., tries chiefly to make himself a 

better man. 
train, procession, company of followers. 
by objects, etc., made more pitiful by things that 

might make other people hard and unkind. 
placable, forgiving. 
more skilful, etc., knowing himself so well and being 

better because he knows the force of temptation. 
whence, etc., therefore, whereas human nature is 

tempted to do evil to avoid worse evil, and 

whereas good actions are often done from wrong 

motives ... he always guides himself by a desire 

to do right. 
and in himself, etc., seek only what his conscience 

can give him, the satisfaction of feeling innocent. 
trust, what is entrusted to him, his duty. 
singleness of aim, without trying to secure more 

than a single good purpose. 
they, wealth, etc. 
great issues, important results. 
keeps, etc., preserves his self-command and sees 

things turn out as he expected. 
faculty, power of dealing with. 
master-bias, chief weight ; like (in the game of 

bowls) the heavy piece of lead that gives weight 

to one side of each bowl, and makes it turn in a 

particular direction. 
toward or untoward, fortunate or unfortunate. 
self-surpast, doing better than he himself did before. 



THE SPANIAEDS FIGHT THE AZTECS. 



From the Conquest of Mexico, by William Hickling Prescott, 
published in 1843. Prescott was a famous American historian, 
whose works are as interesting and even exciting as romances. 
He was born in 1796, and died in 1859. 
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intimidating, thoroughly frightening. 
arquebusiers, soldiers who shot with the arquebus, 

the earliest form of portable gun. 
fantastic, strange and fanciful. 
panoplies, full suits of warlike ornaments. 
emblazoned, painted. 
armorial bearings, the signs or devices used to 

denote the particular family that bore them on 

their shield. 
surcoat, overcoat. 
panache, a flag or pennon. 

Anahuac is the ancient Aztec name for the king- 
dom of Mexico, now applied to the Mexican 

table-land alone. 
Toledo, in Spain, a place famous for steel-making. 
the combat, etc., at Marathon in Greece in the year 

490 b.c. 
umbrage, gloomy offence. 
demeanour, manner or bearing. 
Bernal Diaz, a Spanish historian. 
issue, outcome, result. 
"neck clothed in thunder," see the Book of Job 

xxxix. 19. 
moral and physical, in character and in bodily 

conditions. 
disparagement, making little of. 



A DANGEROUS MARCH. 



This comes from one of Thomas Carlyle's essays. Carlyle was 
one of the most famous English writers of Queen Victoria's reign. 
He is known best by his biographies and essays. These are written 
in a very irregular and fervid style, which is sometimes splendid, 
but entirely unlike the writing of anybody else. He was a great 
philosopher, and has inspired hundreds of people with a love of 
strength, straightforwardness, and simplicity of character and life. 
He was born in 1795, and died in 1881. 
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Hannibal was the hero of Carthage who nearly 
conquered the Romans in the third century be- 
fore Christ. 

attainable, that could be got at. 

esplanade, parade ground. 

haversacks, baggage carried by the soldiers. 

intricate the outgate, you have to get out by a diffi- 
cult way. 
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lassos, ropes that can be skilfully thrown over a 
man or beast to check or throw him down. 

poncho, a cape without sleeves, through which there 
is a hole for the head. 

colt-dance, rough dance in a dream. 

leaguers, armies. 

Gaucho, South American Spaniards. 

disembogued, came out into the open ground. 



THE WINNOWERS. 

This beautiful poem is by Mr. Robert Bridges, who generously 
permits it to be printed here. Mr. Bridges is one of the very few 
great living English poets. 
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1 billows, ground rising in long lines, like waves of 
the sea. 

7 oversprent, sprinkled over. 
21 motey, full of little particles of dust, or motes. 
26 hopper, wide mouth into which the grain is cast. 
30 awns, flying chaff. 



TRAVELLING IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES II. 

From Lord Macaulay's great History of England, published 
in volumes during the years from 1849 to 1858. Macaulay was 
distinguished as a politician, and very great as a writer. His 
history, though it is not always fair to politicians with whom he 
did not agree, is a series of striking pictures and narratives, both 
of persons and of times. Macaulay's writing abounds in antitheses 
or contrasts and other devices to give force and impressiveness, 
and has greatly influenced the style common amongst us, espe- 
cially in the newspapers. Macaulay wrote some stirring " lays " 
or ballads of the heroes of ancient Rome and of other places and 
times. He was once Viceroy of India. He was born in 1800, 
and died in 1859. 
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Pepys, Samuel Pepys was an official of the Ad- 
miralty during the reign of Charles II. He 
wrote a famous diary, which tells us a good deal 
about the times in which he lived. 

carriers, two carriers' carts would meet. 

higgler, a pedlar. To higgle is to bargain. 

litter, a couch carried by bearers. 

hinds, agricultural labourers. 

retinue, followers and attendants. 
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turnpike: roads were until quite recently kept in 
order mostly by the fees collected at gates or 
turnpikes in various parts of the country. 

sea-coal : coal was the name given to what we now 
call charcoal. The kind of coal we now use was 
called sea-coal because it was brought from the 
North of England in ships. 

Vanbrugh, an architect and writer of plays, who 
died in 1726. 

emulation, spirit of rivalry or competition. 

invective, loud complaint, abuse. 

diligence is the French word for omnibus. 

innovation, something new in manners or practice. 

cupidity, greed. 

prejudice, opinions obstinately held on insufficient 
grounds. 



LOST IN THE DESERT. 

This is a passage from Eothen, a book written by Alexander 
William Kinglake in 1844. It narrates the writer's adventures as 
a traveller in the East, and excited great interest when it appeared 
because of its sparkling and often poetic style. Kinglake has 
written also a famous History of the War in the Crimea. He 
was born in 1809, and died in 1891. 
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vacant round, etc., as far in a circle as I could see. 

tone and zest, strength and taste. 

dragomans, interpreters ; a Turkish word. 

pelisse, cloak. 

calcined, burnt by time and the sun. 

Thalatta, the sea. An army of 10,000 Greeks, 
under the famous writer Xenophon, wandered 
15,000 miles in Asia Minor till they came within 
sight of the sea that was to bear them home. 
This was their delighted exclamation, Thalatta ! 
Thalatta ! 

isolated, standing alone. 

precincts, the space round any particular place. 

lee-ward, pronounced hoard, means the quarter 
towards which the wind is blowing. 

down the wind, in the same direction as the wind. 

wadded, stuffed with something soft. 

paradoxical, contrary to experience and expecta- 
tion. 

Dhemetri was his servant. 
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THE ABDICATION OF A GREAT MONARCH. 

This passage occurs in The Rise of the Dutch Republic, a 
famous book written by John Lothrop Motley, an American 
historian, and published in 1856. Motley wrote other things 
besides history, but it is by the latter that he is known. He was' 
a very learned man, and his writing is picturesque and clear. He 
was born in 1814, and died in 1877. 
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States-general, the great assembly of noblemen and 

statesmen of the Netherlands. 
labyrinths, complicated paths or mazes. 
chapters, general gatherings or meetings. 
Arras was the place where the best tapestry was 

made. 
Patron, who, according to the story, was the 

founder and first of the noble company of 

Knights of the Fleece. 
votive, placed there as offerings. 
executive, whose duty it was to carry out the laws 

and the decisions of magistrates. 
halberdiers carried the long-shafted weapon called 

the halberd, which was like an axe. 
Charlemagne, the great Frankish emperor, who 

died in 814. 
simultaneously, at the same time. 
insignia, ornaments showing rank. 
physiognomy, face, appearance. 
proper, of fine appearance. 
problematical, doubtful. 
professed panegyrist, person whose business it was 

to pronounce high praise. 
reverend, deserving reverence. 
inordinate, unmeasured, excessive. 
destinies, future fortunes. 

belligerent King of France, the warlike Henry II. 
puissant, powerful. 
symmetrical, with features in proper proportion to 

one another. 
Coligny and the Due de Nevers were both famous 

commanders. 
brief, a written document. 
asseverations, strong assertions. 
benign, kindly. 
burghers, citizens. 
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AN INN IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

This comes from one of the greatest romances written in the 
English language, The Cloister and the Hearth, by Charles Keade, 
published in 1861. It is an extraordinarily vivid picture of life in 
Europe just when the middle ages were ending, and is besides a 
charming and inspiring story. This particular passage was sug- 
gested to Beade by something which he found in the writings of a 
great scholar called Erasmus. Reade wrote many other novels, 
but few that come near The Cloister and the Hearth. He was 
born in 1814, and died in 1884. 

mausoleum, a great tomb. 

covert, hidden. 

catch-penny, trifling. 

hour-glass, for marking the time. 

Ganymede was a beautiful youth whom Jupiter 

sent an eagle to carry off. Ganymede became 

Jupiter's cup-bearer on Mount Olympus, the 

heaven of the Greek gods. 
novice, fresh and inexperienced person. 
exit, Latin for " goes out," always used of persons 

in a play. 
contingencies, anything that might happen. 
Charon was the boatman said by the Greeks to 

carry the souls of the dead across the river Styx 

to the next world. 
inexorably, so that no prayers could move him. 

ENTERTAINMENT IN A GREEK CONVENT. 

From Monasteries in the Levant, by Robert Curzon, afterwards 
Lord Zouche. a famous book of travels, published about 1850. The 
author tells his most interesting stories in a charming way. 
Levant is a name applied generally to the countries at the east 
end of the Mediterranean. 

divan, a long couch. 

Agoumenos, chief or leader of the monks. 

bibliomaniac, a warm lover of books. 

Roxburghe Club, a club of collectors and lovers of 

rare books, founded in 1812. 
manuscripts (here), rare writings. 
board, a board struck with a hammer served as a 

bell. 
belayed, fastened so as not to slip off altogether. 
heretic, one who did not follow the native form of 

Christianity, which in this case was that of the 

Greek Church. 
Caracalla, the supposed founder. 
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THE CROCODILE AND THE HOOPOE. 

(See note on previous passage.) 



predilection, liking. 

sight, a steel plate or point fixed on the barrel in 
order to guide the eye. 

Siout, Assiout. 

cabalistic, magic, because it contained the wonder- 
ful words of the Cabala, the power of the name 
of God, by knowing which a man was supposed 
to be able to work miracles. 

carrion, vultures in the East are useful con- 
sumers of refuse. 

merops, kingfishers. 



DAVID COPPERFIELD WELCOMED BY HIS AUNT. 

This passage is taken from David Gopperfield, a novel by Charles 
Dickens, published in 1849, and regarded by the author as his best. 
It is certainly a beautiful story, full of observation of human nature 
and of the humour and pathos of which Dickens was so great a 
master. Dickens is one of the most illustrious names in English 
literature of the nineteenth century, and one of our greatest 
humorists. He did much to give people a loving interest in the 
poor and humble, and never laughed at anything which did not 
deserve it. He was born in 1812, and died in 1870. 
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responsibility, the blame of having caused. 

toll-man, the man who collected tolls from carriages 
and passengers at a turnpike gate. His apron 
had big pockets. 

discharged, removed. 

minute guns, discharged at intervals of a minute. 

inflexibility, absence of movement. 

austere, stern. 

constitutional, arising out of their nature, or con- 
stitution. 



DICKENS AND DR. JOHNSON. 

From Granford, a novel written by Mrs. Gaskell, and published 
in 1853. The scene of Granford is a little country town, which 
has been recognised as Knutsford. It is a charming novel, full of 
quaint and humorous passages. Mrs. Gaskell was born in 1811, 
and died in 1865. 
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air of resignation, appearance of having given way. 

Rasselas, one of the best-known works of Dr. John- 
son, the hero being an Abyssinian prince. 

M r. Boz, a name under which Dickens first began 
to write. 

The Rambler, a paper published twice a week by 
Johnson for two years, 1760 to 1752, containing 
essays, generally written by himself. 

forte, strong point. 



DISARMING A MUTINOUS REGIMENT. 



From The History of the Indian Mutiny, by Sir J. W. Kaye 
and Colonel G. B. Malleson. 

Sipdhis is the more correct spelling of sepoys, 

native Indian soldiers. 
order-book, the book containing directions for the 

day's military movements. 
contiguous, touching one another. 
portfires, rods with lights at the end to fire the guns 

by exploding powder at the touch-holes. 
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THE DEATH OF GREAT OESAR. 

From A History of the Romans under the Empire, by Charles 
Merivale, the late Dean of Ely, published in volumes during the 
years 1850 to 1862. Merivale was a great scholar and a learned 
historian. He was born in 1808. 
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forced into prominence, pushed forward so as to be 

seen. 
imbibed, drunk in. 
the ancient hero was another Brutus, an ancestor 

of his, who had destroyed the tyrant Tarquin in 

the early days of Rome. 
familiar intimacy, close friendship. 
adroitly plied, skilfully treated or managed. 
forum, the great square or market-place where the 

law courts were built. 
curia, the law courts. 
legions, regiments. 
imperator, commander-in-chief. The word at last 

got to mean what we understand by emperor. 
Ilium, Troy, in Asia Minor, whence the 'Roman 

people were said to be sprung. The story of 
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the wanderings of the first settlers in Borne is 
told in the Mneid by the poet Vergil. 

Mneas was the warrior who led the Romans from 
Troy. Romulus was their first king. 

Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, whose beauty had great 
power over the minds ofrmen, and who influenced, 
in particular, Julius Caesar and Marcus Antonius. 

dictator, a ruler who assumed unlimited power, as 
Caesar had done. 

Ides were the names given to the thirteenth or 
fifteenth day of the months of the Boman calen- 
dar. The Ides of March were the fifteenth of 
that month. 

principle of his philosophy, the guiding idea of his 
life. 

prognostics, means of foretelling. 

catastrophe, great misfortune. ,* 

inauspicious, foretelling bad luck. 

ascendency, upper hand, superiority. 

momentary apprehension, fear occurring every 
moment. 

tyrannicides, plotters of a tyrant's death. 

divulge, to make public. 

gown of manhood was the toga virilis, a gown 
which boys wore as soon as they became old 
enough to be considered men. 

licence, excessive liberty. 

stylus, a pointed instrument for writing on wax 
tablets. 

prsetors, magistrates. 

significant, hinting at a meaning not openly ex- 
pressed. 

sedileship, a public office. 

disparagement, blame. 

Velabrum, a piece of low-lying ground on the east 
side of the river Tiber. 

pontiff, the pontifex was an officer charged with the 
care of the bridges in Borne and some important 
religious duties. 

complacently, with an expression of satisfaction. 

the augur was an officer whose business it was to 
explain signs and omens foretelling events, espe- 
cially by looking at the entrails of animals slain 
for sacrifice. 

despatch, kill. 

devoted, doomed. 
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INCIDENTS OF DRAKE'S VOYAGE. 

From a book by James Anthony Froude called English Seamen 
in the Sixteenth Century. Froude was one of the famous writers 
of our time, and one of the most interesting of historians. He 
was responsible also for the publication of certain writings left by 
Thomas Carlyle which roused a good deal of ill feeling. His style 
is a model of clearness and is often beautifully picturesque. He 
was born in 1818, and died in 1894. 



the Cabinet is the small body of statesmen, chosen 
from all the monarch's ministers, who direct the 
chief business of the country. 

commission, errand, duty. 

Isthmus, of Panama. 

trades, trade-winds. 

in very reverend sort, with much solemnity. 

peaceful ocean, " Pacific " means " peaceful ". 

llamas, small South American camels. 

reals, silver coins. 

the chase, the ship they were pursuing. 

into the wind, facing it. 

peremptory, requiring exact and instant obedience. 

questionable, of doubtful character. 
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A RAILWAY JOURNEY FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN. 

This passage is taken from Seas and Lands, by Sir Edwin 
Arnold, who has kindly permitted its use here. His book is a 
most interesting record of travel. The same author has published 
some well-known poems (amongst them The Light of Asia), 
translations, and histories. He is a great authority on the far East. 
He was born in 1832. 

domiciled, established as if at home. 

commodious, comfortable, convenient. 

palette, the broad plate which a painter fixes on his 

left hand and on which he mixes his colours. 
scalloped, curved like a scallop-shell. 
en route, on the way. 
pristine equanimity, original quietness. 
depot, railway station. 
veritable, real. 
buck-jumper, a horse that tries to throw his rider 

by arching his back and springing high up in the 

air. 
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ranchers, the farmers who cultivate the prairie 

farms or ranches. 
ochreous, of crumbling ochre-coloured earth. 
wadis (an Arabic word), dry gulleys. 
saline efflorescence, a salty outcrop. 
aboriginals, original native inhabitants. 
traject, journey. 
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AFTER THE STORM. 

( See page 267.) 

fordone, exhausted. 

shall humour, etc., shall be kindly to them in their 

decline from their strength. 
timbrels, musical instruments. 
flaunting, gorgeously coloured. 
nerves, feelings. 



A JAPANESE DINNER. 

From Sir Edwin Arnold's Seas and Lands (see page 274). 

214 4 classic, famous in literature. 

triclinia, couches large enough for three guests, 
used by the Romans. 

6 cloying, tiring. 

8 cordon bleu, " blue ribbon," an accomplished cook. 

216 13 divertissement, amusement. 

18 menu, list of dishes. 

28 indigenous, native. 

34 shoji, wooden partitions. 

39 Fuji- San, a famous Japanese artist. 

42 cushions, for so many people to sit on. 

220 129 piece de resistance, chief dish. 

221 149 relapses, slackens. 

153 geishas, dancing girls. 

154 desultory, at irregular intervals. 

155 pas de deux, dancing performance by two people. 
161 Pygmalion was a sculptor who fell in love with 

his own statue of Galatea, to which the gods 
gave life. 

222 175 replica, copy. 

176 individuality, her character as a living person. 

177 I automaton, figure moved by machinery. 
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choreographic, connected with dancing. 
demurely, modestly. 

jinrikisha, a little carriage drawn by a runner. 
extemporised, made up on the spot. 
colloquial, used in familiar talk. 



TRAVELLING IN PERSIA. 

From Persia and the Persian Question, by George Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston, published in 1895, and by his kind per- 
mission used here. Lord Curzon is a distinguished politician, 
and now (1899) Viceroy of India. He has made several famous 
journeys, of which he has published accounts. He was born in 
1859. 
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chapar-khaneh, public inn. 

meagre, few. 

miniature, in small size. 

forays, raids for thieving purposes. 

indubitably, undoubtedly. 

al fresco, in the open air. 

semblance, appearance. 

kalian, pipe. 

tenour, direction. 

four-square, etc., a quotation from Tennyson's Ode 

on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, 
aerial, up in the air. 

samovar, hot-water kettle for tea-making. 
predisposition, settled habit. 
regulation number, fixed number. 
mother earth, from whom we all draw our being. 
instability, liability to fall. 
vindicated, proved. 



PERSEUS USES THE GORGON'S HEAD. 

From The Earthly Paradise, by William Morris, published in 
1868 (see page 256). 
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Perseus (pronounce yoose). 
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unmeasured, uncontrolled. 




19 


stithy, smithy. 
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dais, a low-raised platform. 




28 


Atlas (his name). 
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uncouth, ill-looking. 
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equal, just. 
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certes, indeed. 

Jove is the same as Jupiter, or (in Greek) Zeus. 

fain, desirous. 

stinted, controlled. 



A VISIT TO A KHAN. 

From Lord Curzon's Persia and the Persian Question (see 
page 276). 

incongruous, badly matched. 

terai, a broad-brimmed kind of hat. 

facade, face of the building. 

bas-reliefs, raised figures. 

kiosque, a kind of " summer-house ". 

pretensions, rank. 

curios, curious little things, knick-knacks. 

assimilated, fully adopted. 

recessed, standing back. 

deportment, manner, bearing. 

colossal, enormous. 

locution, manner of speaking. 

imperious, commanding. 

advisedly, for good reason. 

delinquencies, faults committed. 

puerile, childish. 

restricted, narrowly confined. 

asseveration, assertion. 

vehement, earnest. 

Ferenghistan, Europe ; that is, " Frank-land ", 

recipient, receiver. 

valedictory, for the purpose of saying good-bye. 
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THE DEATH OF NELSON. 

From Springhaven, a beautiful story written by Mr. Richard 
Blackmore, and used here by his kind permission. Mr. Blackmore 
is the author of several stories, but he is best known by Lorna 
Boone, which is amongst the very best in the English language. 

armament, body of armed ships. 

bosomed, swelled out. 

Titanic, enormous. The Titans were giants. 

tompion, a rod pushed into the mouth of a cannon 

in order to keep out water. 
tops, little nests at the tops of the masts. 
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LAUS DEO. 

(See page 267.) 

PAGE LINE 

Laus Deo, praise to God. 
260 1 devote, consecrate, make holy. 
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